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GETTING THE STORY 


OR years I’ve yearned to idle through India. I’ve had 
its pear-shaped peninsula pocketed in the ‘‘ MUST ”’’ file 
of my mind. Friends who have followed my Marco-Poloish 
meanderings around the Pacific littoral—from’' Japan, Manchuria 
and Mongolia to China, Malaya, Indonesia, New Guinea and 
Papua—have urged me “‘ not to ignore India’’. Armchair 
travellers, they have sooled me on to get the story behind 
Kipling’s Kim and the Kashmiri Love Songs. 

I didn’t need much sooling to go to the land of sahibs and 
sinners, Sikhs and saints, Gandhi and Gautama, topees and 
turbans, curry and ** Kim ’’, comprising about three-quarters of 
the population of the British Empire. My problem was, how 
to make the desire and the opportunity fit together. I had to 
do a bit of pulling and pushing to make them fit. 

In January, 1942, I had already travelled right across India, 
on my way from Australia to the ‘‘ Middle East,’’ as a Comforts 
Fund Commissioner. On that occasion—as told in my book, 
Tobruk to Turkey—I lobbed into Calcutta at nightfall, and 
visited the Black Hole in a blackout. Next day I was airborne 
at dawn, to descend at Karachi, 1,403 miles westward at dusk. 
I had crossed India all right—with my head in the clouds—and 
I had seen only enough to make me want to see a lot more. 

November, 1943, found me at home in Sydney, cogitating a 
plan for some new perambulations. My 50th birthday was due 
on the 27th of that month, and some fatuous friends suggested it 
was time I ‘' settled down ’’. Some hope ! Consulted an astro- 
logical oracle, I saw in Sydney’s Daily Mirror that, for those 
born on 27th November, ‘‘ the chart indicated gain through travel 
and strange unexpected conditions.”’ 

India beckoned insistently. I wrote to Lord Wavell, newly- 
appointed Viceroy, whom I had met before he was made a 
Field-Marshal and Viscount. A letter came back, which encou- 
raged me to. think that India was mine for the taking. Mr 
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Saksena, India’s representative in Australia, was enthusiastic at 
the idea of an Australian visiting India to write a book. Dr H. V. 
Evatt, Australia’s Minister for External Affairs, promised to give 
me the blessing of his Department on my proposed pilgrimage. 
An Australian, Hon. R. G. Casey, had just been appointed 
Governor of Bengal—a good omen for that part of the trip, I 
guessed. : 

Then came a real Djinn from the ‘“‘ Arabian Nights ’’, disguised 
in the appearance. of a Sydney business man, by name Ezra 
Norton, owner of Truth, Sportsman and The Daily Mirror. He 
offered me a contract to visit India as a special correspondent 
for The Daily Mirror! It was a nice contract—liberal salary 
and expense account, and carte blanche, to go wherever I felt 
hke going and to write about anything that took my fancy. The 
only trouble was, I hadn’t worked for a boss for over twenty 
years. I had forgotten what it feels like to be a wage-slave 
—but Mr Norton looked perfect to me as a boss. He gave me 
ne orders at all. 

Elated, I booked my passage to India by air. The Qantas 
Empire Airways route, via Darwin, Batavia, Singapore and 
Rangoon to Calcutta, was blocked by ‘‘ Nips ’’—temporarily. I 
would have to wing on the wind far to the south, via Melbourne 
and Perth, then on a ‘‘secret’’ course to Ceylon, including a 
3,600-miles non-stop hop across the Indian Ocean—the longest 
over-water passenger hop in the world. 

The fare, £244, was a mighty big hole in Mr Norton’s Expense 
Account, but he didn’t bat an eyelid. 

Then my troubles started, as I breasted the barriers of Red 
Tape, to get permission to leave Australia in war-time. First to 
have a crack at me was the Army. I passed that hurdle by 
being over-age. Next was ‘‘ National Importance’’, which 
means that only approved persons can be granted permission to 
leave Australia. Then permission had to be obtained from the 
Government of India for me to be allowed to land in that 
country. After that I had to get a clearance from the Taxation 
Department, which was easy because, for once in my life, I had 
paid all my taxes. 

Just when everything in the garden was lovely, the Manpower 
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Department stepped in and refused me a clearance. Their 
argument was that because I was an accountant as well as 
an author, my services were essential on the Home Front. They 
had picked out a nice cushy job for me on the water-front as 
a tally-clerk. For two days the tension was terrible. Eventually 
sanity prevailed and my clearance was granted. 

While Manpower had me tied in a knot, the medicos were 
tying me in many different knots. Two red eyes glared fiercely 
from my upper left fore-arm, where I’d been vaccinated, and my 
lett buttock was pincushioned with potent bacteria to annihilate 
the cholera plague. The veins of my right arm were also 
needled with super-wogs to ward off typhoid germs. 

Whenever I mentioned India to my friends, they warned me 
to be sure to take a bag of rice with me. Modern news-gathering 
seems to demand that only sensational items such as floods, 
famine, wars, murders, strikes, and bush-fires should be cabled 
overseas. The only information published about India for a 
few weeks before my departure was the ‘‘ famine of Bengal ’’. 

Came my last eve in Sydney. Friday, 3rd December, 1943. 
My plane was due to leave the Kingsford-Smith Airfield, Mascot, 
at 7 p.m., so I arrived there at 6.25 p.m., to make sure of 
having time to spare. Smoothly the passage-clerk informed me 
that the time of departure had been changed to 6.30 p.m., and 
that because I was late he had given my seat to another 
passenger ! Seething with indignation, I discovered that the 
next ’plane for Melbourne would not leave until after midnight 
—2 wait of about six hours. 

Patience must have been omitted from the recipe when I was 
made. One thing which peeves the politeness out of me is 
sitting down to wait, with nothing to do and nowhere to go. 
My wife—‘‘ Brown Eyes ’’—was there with my sons, Tony and 
Terry, all keyed-up*to ‘‘ see me off’’. Those last few minutes 
before departure always seem to drag—and now the tension was 
to be protracted for six hours ! 

Brown Eyes tried to soothe me. ‘‘ I once read a book,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ about a Glad Little Girl, who always saw the sunny side 
of things. No matter how mad other people got, when things 
went wrong, she always found a reason for being glad |! ’’ 
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‘* All right,’’ I interrupted. ‘‘ I’ll turn over a new leaf. I’m 
mad at being dumped off that ‘plane, so give me one reason 
now why I should be glad ? ”’ 

‘“* Well,’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t you know it’s unlucky to start 
a journey on a Friday ? Now you won't start until Saturday 
morning, so isn’t that something to be glad about ? ”’ ; 

At last came midnight. Friday ended and Saturday began. 
The southbound ’plane from Brisbane roared in—a brand-new 
Douglas named “ Tirana’’. Tony and Terry were sleepy, but 
determined to keep their eyes open for a last glimpse of Dad 
doing the disappearing trick. Brown Eyes woefully tried to 
look like a Glad Little Girl. ‘“‘ Only three hours to Melbourne 
—isn’t it wonderful ? ’’ she sighed. 

I farewelled my sleepy family and climbed the gangway. At 
twenty minutes after midnight the ‘‘ Tirana’’ trundled down 
the runaway for the take-off. 

My Indian Idyll—pronounced ‘‘ Idle’’—had begun. The 
engines roared, passengers fastened ‘‘ Safety Belts’’. In thirty 
scconds we were air-borne, and the lights of Sydney, below. 
speedily receded as the ’plane sped southwards. 


CHAPTER ONE 


SOUTHWARD BOUND—A QUIET JOURNEY TO BE- 
NALLA—THE STORM—“FASTEN SAFETY BELTS 
PLEASE"— BACK TO BENDIGO—CRASH !|—MY LUCKY 
STARS—A BELATED ARRIVAL AT MELBOURNE— 
BREAD AND CHEESE COBBERS—ALOFT FOR ADE- 
LAIDE—A LONG TRANSCONTINENTAL TODDLE—THE 
INDIAN OCEAN IN SIGHT—SUNDOWNING AT PERTH. 


H URTLING 8,000 feet above the darkened surface of sleeping 

Australia, I looked through the window at the lucky stars, 
which guaranteed me ‘‘ gain through travel’’. All obstacles had 
been hurdled. I’d started my journey on a Saturday, and 
nothing could go wrong now. The hospitable air-hostess—Jean 
Westbrooke, by name—with golden hair and golden smiles, 
handed out the golden barley sugar. The combined sweetness 
was guaranteed to settle any air-sick stomach. 

The six passengers—all males—prepared for a sit-up snooze 
to Melbourne, as Jean dimmed the glim in the aisles, then 
retreated to her hide-out aft. I didn’t feel sleepy, and peered 
below for landmarks, With magical speed we passed above the 
furnace glare of Port Kembla, 50 miles, then Goulbern, 139 miles, 
and Canberra, 170 miles from Sydney. 

As we flew over the Capital City, the “‘ Tirana’ tossed and 
turvied. It must be hot air from the White House, I ruminated. 
Brightly-lit Wagga Wagga, 300 miles, came into view and was 
soon left astern, then Albury, another 80 miles. 

Onwards to Benalla—in the ‘“‘ Ned Kelly’ country—and we 
were only 90 miles from Melbourne. It was three o’clock in the 
morning, time for respectable people to be at home in bed. 

An uneventful tnp ! When I thought of all the hardships 
endured by the first overland explorers, Hume and Hovell, in 
1824, it certainly seemed that air-transport had taken the risk 
and excitement out of travelling. 

“‘'We'll be there in fifteen minutes !’’ Jean Westbrook mur- 
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mured as she mooched along the darkened corridor. The 
passengers yawned boredly. 

Suddenly the ’plane ran into a heavy storm, and bucked like 
a brumby with a burr under its tail. ‘‘ Fasten Safety-Belts 
Please ! ’’ flashed a sign operated from the pilots’ cabin. As 
this is the usual procedure when taking-off and landing, I thought 
we were nearing our destination on time, storm or no storm. 

‘* Something’s wrong ! ’’ said the cove opposite me. I fastened 
my belt tight as the storm dashed our craft around like a cork 
on a wave. The passengers peered out, but could see nothing 
except rainy darkness, and the red and green navigation-lights 
on the wing tips. 

A vague uneasiness came—but we could do nothing except 
sit, strapped, and wait for Fate to deal a hand. After fifteen 
minutes we came out of the clouds into a patch of clear sky. 

“‘ We're going east !’’ I said to myself. ‘‘ Look at the 
Southern Cross | ’’ 

There it was, sure enough, poised over the green light of the 
starboard wing. As we watched it, the Cross started gyrating in 
a crazy manner, or seemed to—but it was only me *plane veering 
to a southerly course. 

Zip ! We were into storm-clouds again, which blotted out the 
stars. The ’plane plunged and fluttered like a blindfolded bat 
—or so it seemed to us in the passenger-seats. 

Hostess Jean was as cool as a vanilla sundae. I wasn’t 
worrying as my voyage had started on a Saturday, and my 
horoscope was O.K. An hour went by, and we were still flying 
in cloud—an hour overdue. I knew then that Captain Shersby 
and his co-pilot, Kenna, must be getting very anxious. 

At last—lights below us—a town plainly discernible ! We 
circled several times, while the pilot dropped flares, looking for 
an emergency landing-ground. He came down fairly low and 
sounded a loud klaxon-horn, to wake up the townspeople. Sitting 
in front of me was a soldier, returned from the Middle East. 
He peered intently at the dim landmarks. ‘‘My gawd, it’s 
Bendigo ! ’’ said he, suddenly. ‘‘ My unit was camped here 
for training. I’m sure of my bearings.’ 

In a jocose voice, he began to sing a fair-dinkum Australian 
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song ; 
Oh, won’t you take me back, 
Take me back, 
Back, back again to Bendigo ! 
Where the boys are digging up the golden grain 
In the land that I love so. 
Oh, it’s ting-a-ling-a-ling, — 
As the pick and shovels ring, 
In that dear old place I know. 
So won’t you take me back, 
Take me back, 
Back, back again to Bendigo ! 


We were back at Bendigo, all right, but the Bendigonians were 
fast asleep—and I don’t blame them, at 4 a.m. Several more 
times the ‘plane circled above the town, mooing like a half- 
weaned calf. Then I heard the motor winding down the landing- 
flaps on the wings—and I knew we were ‘‘ for it’’—a forced 
landing in darkness, with petrol exhausted. 

Down we glided over what looked like a harvested field, came 
gently to the ground and slithered along the surface, headlamps 
piercing the darkness, searching for trouble and hoping not to 
find any. 

Meanwhile, I, as an Accurate Reporter, had decided to write 
an on-the-spot special scoop for Ezra Norton, or for my heirs, 
administrators and assigns. I had a thought that my diary 
might be found some day, like the notebooks of Burke and 
Wills, to enlighten posterity. 

‘“‘ We are lost,’’ I had scrawled in the semi-darkness. 

‘* We circle round and round.’’ 

Then, after peering at my wristlet, I had noted : ‘‘ Pilot blows 
horn . . . flare lights path . . . down goo ...”’ 

Thus far had I written as we ‘landed and bumpily sped along 
the field. Then, before I could complete the ‘‘d’’ in ‘ good ”’, 
there came a terrific crash, a scream of pain, the lights went 
oat, I was hurled forward against my _ safety-belt, then 
subsided . . . 

In the darkness I unclasped my safety-belt, expecting the 
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machine to burst into flame and incinerate us all. But no fire 
stearted. We beagn to take stock of ourselves. 

“* Let’s do this by numbers,’’ I suggested, ‘‘ and find out if 
anybody is hurt. All ready ? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered a chorus of voices. 

““ Passenger Number One, on the starboard side. Are you 


all right ? ”’ 

No reply. 

““ Passenger Number Two on the same side. Are you all 
right >? ”’ 

‘* I think so,’’ said a foggy voice. ‘* I’ve got blood all over 
me ! ’’ 


“What about you ?’’ I asked the cove opposite me. 

““T’m good-oh,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but I feel a bit shaky.’’ 

Then the voice of Jean Westbrook chimed in from aft. 

““ I think I’m all right,’’ she said. ‘‘ But all my crockery is 
smashed ! ’’ 

Eternal woman, thinking of domestic problems ! 

‘* What about Number One on my side ?’’ I asked. ‘“‘ How 
are you ? ’”’ 

The reply came that he thought he was ‘‘ oakey-doke,’’s but 
something was jammed against his leg. Digger Bill Cartner in 
front of me next announced he was all in one piece, and as I 
knew that I was all in one piece—if a bit muzzy—it meant that 
only one passenger had failed to answer the roll-call. 

I now found that I was sitting on my torch, which I had 
grabbed at the last minute when leaving home. By its beam 
we saw the unconscious passenger in Number One starboard seat 
covered in blood, his body wedged down by portion of the 
broken plane. While the others lifted him out, I tried to get 
through the door into the cockpit, which was jammed with 
wreckage. Forcing my head around the opening, I saw that 
one of the two pilots was missing, while the other lay slumped 
in his seat. 

While the hostess held the torch, we extricated the injured 
passenger and carried him out. It was cold in the dawn breeze, 
and while the hostess placed a pillow beneath his head I cevered 
the victim with my rug and overcoat. 
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Behind the ’plane was a swathe of mowed bushes. A big 
gumtree had struck our starboard wing. Into the glare of the 
torch staggered a dazed and bloody figure. It was Captain 
Shersby, who had been thrown from the cockpit to the ground, 
twelve feet below, as the ’plane crashed. 

‘* What happened ? ’’ we asked. 

‘The wireless faded after Benalla,’’ he replied, “‘ and we 
got off the beam ... You know the rest.’’ Looking around, 
he asked : ‘‘ Where’s Kenna ? ”’ : 

We climbed to the cockpit, which was shredded like a fork, 
and after much difficulty unstrapped co-pilot Kenna, lowered 
him to the ground, and laid his still-warm body on the broken 
wing. He was dead. Tenderly the Digger covered the body 
with his army greatcoat. 

By the dawn’s vague light I paced back along our path. We 
had safely travelled over two hundred yards before smashing 
into the gumtree. Along the track lay the starboard engine, 
curled up like a giant fist. 

Back at the ’plane, the injured passenger had regained con- 
sciousness. He told us that his name was Fred Johns, and that 
his home was in Melbourne. Shivering, he babbled, ‘‘ Tell my 
wife, tell my wife !’’ and then faded back to merciful sleep. 

With the dawn came several farmers, who told us that we 
were at East Bendigo, three miles from the town. One old 
farmer, with a weather-beaten face, sat on the wing beside the 
dead pilot and gently began massaging the cold clenched fingers 
into straightness, so that he would look peaceful and content. 

Ambulance, police, undertakers and doctors arrived. Two 
small girls brought a billy-can of hot tea—and never did hot 
tea taste better. Full daylight came, and there was nothing 
I could do by remaining at the scene of the tragedy. Dr Jean 
Grant drove me into Bendigo, to catch the morning train for 
Melbourne. 

Inwardly I thanked my lucky stars for my escape. Then, on 
second thoughts, I wondered whether I owed them gratitude, 
after all. If I had left on Friday, instead of Saturday, I would 
have been on a ’plane which didn’t crash at all ! 

My journey to Melbourne from Bendigo, 90 miles, was on 
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terra firma by train. It took four hours—slow but sure. 


Arrived at the Yarra-bank Metropolis, I had a wait of eighteen 
hours, for rest and recuperation, before continuing my _ air- 
journey to Western Australia. Lunch at the Florentino with 
some literary cobbers gave me the opportunity to expand my 
girth with minestrone and spaghetti, while I expounded my 
experiences as an eye-witness of the accident—which was front 
page news that day. 

‘* 'You’re a lucky swab, Frank !’’ said John Gartner, a 
tasteful typographer, enviously. ‘‘ You always manage to get 
into the thick of things.’’ 

“Lucky ? ’Struth !’’ I said. ‘‘ Do you call it lucky, to be 
dumped from the sky into a gumtree ? ’’ 

‘ Yes,’’ said John. ‘‘ It’s lucky that you’re alive to tell the 
tale.’’ 

We adjourned to the Bread-and-Cheese Club for some bread 
and cheese. The Knight Grand Cheese, Jack Moir, genial patron 
of Australian literature, showed me the Club’s collection of ribald 
rhymes and other literary treasures and mementoes of Australian 
pen-strivers, past and present. 

After dinner, Alec Chisholm, journalist, bird-man, historian, 
and liverish book-critic, generously used up his Sunday allowance 
of petrol to drive me out of town to Essendon air-field, where 
I was to spend the night at the passengers’ hostel, ready for an 
early start next morning. There I was left alone with my 
memories and fears for the future. Perhaps not fears—only 
phobias. The crash had given me a shake-up. I insisted on 
booking Seat Number 14—the furthest aft—for my westward 
flight next day. I yarned to the booking-clerk, telling him the 
story of the crash. 

Into the conversation butted a female know-all, saying, ‘‘ There 
wasn’t any crash.’’ 

‘‘ No ?’’ from me, in pained surprise. ‘‘ Wasn’t there ? ”’ 

‘‘No! It was a forced landing,’’ she insisted. ‘* The pilot 
skilfully landed the plane under its own power, and then 
unfortunately struck a tree.’’ 
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*“*So,’’ I said. ‘‘ Wasn’t that a crash ? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, no,’’ sweetly explained the sour-faced disciple of the 
Sage from Athens. ‘‘ A crash is when the engines fail in the 
air.”’ 
She smiled snootily and departed, leaving me enlightened but 
unconvinced. 


* * * 


Dawn found me dawdling in bed at the hostel. Reveille and 
a quick toilet, then I boarded the Douglas air-liner ‘‘ Bungana ”’ 
for the transcontinental hop, step and jump to Perth, 1,831 miles 
away—a fair day’s flight for any man. 

The “‘ Bungana ’’ bunged her way westward across the State 
of Victoria. At 9.830 a.m. we had crossed into South Australia 
and were high-flying over the Murray River, where it debouches 
into Lake Alexandrina, a basin as big as a small ocean. Farms 
flourished along the riparian waterway, bright-green with crops 
and dark-green with river gums. Below was Murray Bridge 
township, so named because two bridges span the mighty stream 
there. A smoke-blackened train crawled along. It looked like 
a centipede. 

My ears roared as we descended over the rock-cradled massif 
known as Mount Lofty, smiling down on the city of Adelaide. 
It was harvest-time, the fields were yellowed with stubble and 
stooks of newly-cut wheat, drying in the midsummer sun. 
Nature is lavish in South Australia with bountiful rain and rich 
soil. 

Wang! Bang! Adelaide, 410 miles from Melbourne. 

Time, 10 a.m. 


At 10.25 a.m., refuelled, we rumbled down the runway, 
were airborne in thirty seconds, and headed westward. The 
clock went back half-an-hour, conveying the anachronistic im- 
pression that we left Adelaide five minutes before reaching there. 
From aloft Adelaide seemed only a big village. One minute after 
leaving, we were flying over fields of golden crops. Five 
minutes later, we were high above bottle-green Saint Vincent's 
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Gulf, the marge stained by meandering streams flushing fertile 
soil from the inland slopes. We gulped the Gulf in four minutes 
and crossed fertile Yorke’s Peninsula. In five minutes more 
we'd straddled the Peninsula and were over Spencer’s Gulf. 
Another six minutes and we’d forsaken the ocean for the wide 
red land. Cultivated farms were petering into grazing country 
sprinkled with trees. To our left was Port Lincoln, and on our 
right where I couldn’t see it was Whyalla, home of smelters and 
pig-iron. 

At midday, ‘‘ Bungana’’ time, we circled and landed at 
Ceduna. We had followed the coast from Adelaide, 340 air- 
miles away. A stingray-shaped islet, ringed with sandy beaches, 
sprawls on Daniel Bay, around which Ceduna nestles. It’s a 
wheat and fish port. The petrol-tanks were refilled and, at 
1 p.m. ‘‘ Bungana’’ time, we were munching our way around 
the Great Australian Bight. Chicken, ham, salad, raisin, peaches, 
all cold and a delightful’ cheese—the ‘‘ melody-lingers-on’’ type. 

I noticed below a couple of sheep stations, named White 
Wells and Nullarbor. The Skipper passed along a Log Card, 
stating that we were 130 miles east-south-east of Forrest, and 
speeding along at 160 miles per hour at a height of 6,000 feet. 
The temperature, 60 degrees. 

More sugaring around with the clock. It has to be retarded 
two-and-a-half hours between Adelaide and Perth. Actually there 
should be only two hours difference in time between Melbourne 
and Perth, but Western Australia won’t agree to the Daylight 
Saving Time of one hour extra adopted by the Eastern States. 
Thus the clock went back three hours on one day, and we lived 
so much longer. 

Below were the famous Nullarbor Plains, composed of lime- 
stone which dissolves into fine dust, to be lifted by vagrant winds 
into spiral-shaped menaces, waiting for a mug. 

Crickey, they got one |! 

We dropped a hundred fathoms before recovering our non- 
chalance. 

At 12.30 ‘‘ Bungana ’’ time we descended at Forrest, a publess 
town on the Transcontinental railway, 341 mules from our last 
stop at Ceduna. John Forrest was an author-explorer who 
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became Premier of West Australia and died a Lord, the only 
Australian politician who ever achieved the peerage—but no harm 
was done, as he had no sons to inherit his title, which died 
with him. Now he is remembered by a township of four large 
houses, seven smaller ones, and three huts. 

As we rumbled to a halt, a desert-dweller trundled the gang- 
way up to the ’plane and pleasantly announced the news that 
the temperature had dropped. ‘‘ It is only 114 degrees in the 
shade,’’ he said. Hell ! Five minutes before, at 6,000 - feet, 
our temperature was 60 degrees. 

We sheltered in the hangar from the direct sun rays, but there 
it was hotter still, As I perspired, one of the workers showed 
me some fossilized limestone-seashells. According to him, this 
plain was once the bed of the ocean. If so, it was billions of 
years ago, as I feel sure from the parched barrenness of the 
earth that it has never seen water from that, day to this. 


Off we went for the next lap of our Transcontinental toddle, 
arriving at 3 p.m. ‘‘ Bungana’’ time At Kalgoorlie, 400 miles 
west of the treeless Forrest. We had left the State of South 
Australia and were now in the State of Western Australia— 
in a state of perspiration. 

Salt lakes of a vivid whiteness brightened the red-soil plains 
around Kalgoorlie, which was well-treed and looked well- 
nourished. I had imagined a Nullarbor Plain environment, but 
found a timbered oasis on a red-soil plain. Water is piped here 
from the far-distant sea coast ranges—a prodigious pioneering 
feat of irrigation. The town is built around a hilly elongation 
on which are perched all the paraphernalia necessary to extract 
gold from the bowels of the earth, and from the pockets of 
Stock Exchange gamblers. It is like Broken Hill in New South 
Wales, a town in the desert which has no reason for existence, 
except its fabulous mineral wealth. 

We were hailed at the gangway by a cheery old soul with 
the joyful news that the temperature was ‘“‘ only 104 degrees ’’. 
Then, as we emerged from the ’plane, we were withered by a 
blast that left us like parchment. ‘‘ One hundred and four ? ”’ 
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I argued. 

“Oh !’’ he explained, waving his hand in the direction of 
the burning blast, ‘‘ We get that at intervals from the smelters.”’ 

Twenty minutes of heat-conditioning and de-hydrating, then 
we kicked off from Kalgoorlie on the last lap of our east-west 
hop, 340 miles. 

At five o’clock, we were flying over fields of wheat. The 
last grain we had seen was away back on the eastern shores 
of Spencer’s Gulf, at Ceduna, nearly one thousand miles away. 
Pundits, who’ve never perched above this parched barren inland, 
prate about populating Australia’s vast open spaces! These 
pontifications are reprinted overseas, and hurled back in our faces 
by foreigners who accuse us of being grasping and selfish because 
we refuse to throw wide our doors and make this land available. 

Australians are among the toughest people on earth. They’ve 
pushed out their herds in this land of scanty rainfall until they’ve 
circumnavigated the Great Australian Desert comprising three- 
fifths of the island continent. I defy any race to survive beyond 
where the Aussie gamely carries on. When I visited Japan in 
1938, the owners of that fertile hunk of overpopulated terrain 
told me of their honourable intentions towards my country, but 
politely insisted that if they did have it, they’d dam and irrigate, 
until it contained one hundred million people. To which I 
politely reply, ‘‘ Nuts, with knobs on ! ”’ 

We were thirty minutes from Perth. Fields of grain stretched 
to the horizon. There was also a large lake and a brood of 
lesser lakes, like a mother and her quintuplets. At ten to six, 
I saw the sea. ’Twas the Indian Ocean! We came down 
lower, and glimpsed the city of Perth, scattered among green 
trees, ten miles from the coast, by the banks of the Swan River. 
How green seemed this fertile coastal strip after the desert’s 
glare ! Fair-dinkum sundowners, we glided from the sky over 
Perth’s clusters of galvanised-iron roofs to a gentle rest on the 
*drome. 

We had crossed the Continent, from the Pacific to the Indian 
Ocean, in a day—a long day, with three hours filched from Old 
Man Time by our speedy westering—but a day, all the same. 

Did it easy, ‘‘ one hand, kneeling.’’ 


CHAPTER TWO | 


ALOFT OVER THE INDIAN OCEAN—AUSTRALIA'’S 
TWO-OCEAN POLICY—MALONEY’S MISSION TO MOS- 
COW—A BOOT-CLICKER’S RISE TO FAME—QANTAS 
PIONEERS—THE CATALINAS—ORDER OF THE DOUBLE 
SUNRISE—A RECORD CROSSING—SHORT SOJOURN 
IN CEYLON—ARRIVAL AT KARACHI—THE SANDS OF 
SIND—KARACHI KALEIDOSCOPE—UP AGAIN, AND 
ON—A DESCENT AT JODHPUR—ARRIVAL AT NEW 
DELHI—THE TENT-DWELLERS—A VISIT TO THE 
SECRETARIAT—STERNUTATORY INTERLUDE. 


ND now for the Long Jump... 

After a night’s rest at Roy Paxton’s Esplanade Hotel in 
Perth, I embarked aboard a secret ’plane, to go by a secret 
route to a secret destination. What wasn’t a secret was that 
I was going a hell of a long way across the shark-infested Indian 
Ocean, which has too much water in it to drink if you happen 
to fall into it. 

Farewell, Australia, as the powerful ‘plane sprang into the air 
loaded to the gunwales—if a flying-boat has gunwales—with 
pilots, passengers and petrol, mostly petrol, 1,800 gallons of it. 

Soon we were over the deep, very. deep, blue ocean, speeding 
westward, a tiny speck in the immensity of sky. Astern and 

, below us, Australia dimmed to a faint blue mass, then a haze, 
then a hazy memory, seen no more—gone but not forgotten. 

As the throbbing propellers screwed their way through the 
yielding atmosphere, there was nothing to be seen from the 
windows of the passenger-cabin except a floor of water far 
below—an immense greenish corrugated floor, glinting like onyx 
in the strong sunlight, extending in a concave circle to the 
horizon, all around, for hundreds of miles. It seemed solid, 
and I guessed it would feel solid, too, if we bumped it. The 
pilots kept out of its way, soaring higher and higher. At times 
we flew above, past, or through rain-squalls, the clouds dropping 
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their juicy contents uselessly, where there was plenty of fluid 
already. ~ 

Westward, ever westward, we winged, overtaking time, and 
adding hours to our day. Then, too, we were northing, nearing 
the Tropic of Capricorn, then crossing it towards the Equator. 
The sun glared more fiercely on the ocean’s onyx corrugations, 
but, at our height, the air was cool and comfortable. 

There were only three passengers—and no hostess to add 
useless weight. We had to serve ourselves with barley-sugar. 
I’m not growling. Vasco da Gama, Admiral d’ Albuquerque, 
Dirck Hartog, and all the other pioneer navigators of the 
Indian Ocean didn’t have hostesses to scothe their mal-de-mer. 
This is a big ocean, no mistake. Its waves wash the shores 
of Africa, Asia, Australia and Antarctica. 

There has been too much publicity for the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans. We know all about Magellan and Columbus—but who 
first crossed this Indian Ocean ? Unnamed Arabs in dhows 
and scows, I suppose, then prying Portuguese and dauntless 
Dutch. Wanted, a publicity agent for the Indian Ocean ! 
Australia is advertised as a ‘‘ Pacific’’ nation, but we need 
a two-ocean policy, the same as America. We have as much 
coast-line on the Indian Ocean as on the Pacific. The hands- 
across-the-sea policy links Australia to India as a Near 
Neighbour. 


My two fellow-passengers were makers of history. One of 
them was Hon. James Joseph Maloney, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Australian Government to the 
Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics—in brief, 
Australia’s diplomatic envoy to Russia—on his way to Moscow 
to unfurl the Aussie flag there. 

It needed a World War to shake Australia out of apathy to 
adulthood. His Excellency Joe Maloney was the fifth Australian 
Minister Plenipotentiary to be sent abroad since September, 1939 
—the others being to the U.S.A., New Zealand, China and 
Japan. Sir John Latham came back from Japan before he had 
time to take root there—but that wasn’t his fault. 
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Joe Maloney seemed the right man for Moscow, to pal up 
with Joe Stalin in the Kremlin. He’s a pipe-smoker, too, and 
kept on sucking his dead pipe all the way across the Indian 
Ocean, as he modestly told me the story of his brilliant career. 
Note : Smoking is forbidden on these hops, hence Joe’s smoke- 
less pipe. 

He was born in 1910 at Goulburn, New South Wales, and 
started a life of hard work at the age of eight, washing windows 
for a baker in out-of-school hours. Every day, rain, hail or 
snow, Joe shined the plate-glass windows of the bakery, earning 
a shilling a week and a bag of buns. Next, he got a job as 
a butcher’s boy. ‘‘ They warned me,’’ explained Joe, ‘‘ not 
to sit on a sausage machine and get behind in my orders ! ’’ 

By the time he had reached the age of thirteen, school had 
lost its attraction—not that it ever had any—and young Joe 
was apprenticed to Baxter’s Boot Factory. For five years the 
youthful learner hammered, stitched, made welts—and_ got 
welted—by adults who objected to his cheeky ways. When his 
apprenticeship ended, he migrated to Sydney and got work 
as a boot-clicker at two pounds eight shillings weekly. There 
he became interested in trades-unionism and the problems of 
the under-dog, eventually climbing the ladder from a collector 
of union dues to the position of Secretary of the New South 
Wales Boot Employees’ Union, with its membership of 6,000. 
Later he progressed to the job of General Secretary of the all 
Australia Union, which had 15,000 members. 

In 1941, Joseph Maloney was made a Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of New South Wales. Then came the climax of 
his career, when he was appointed Minister to Russia. He had 
climbed the greasy pole to fame, hoisting himself up by his 
own bootlaces—or, rather, boot-soles. He needed to know all 
about Poles, because the Australian Minister to Moscow had 
charge of Poland’s interests in the U.S.S.R., in addition to 
Australia’s interests. 

The Hon. Joe’s travelling-companion was his attache, Mr 
Evan Jenkins, late A.I.F., a knowledgeable and tactful diplomat 
from Australia’s embryonic Department of External Affairs. 
The three of us yarned and snoozed while the Hon. Joe chewed 
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the end of his smokeless pipe as we hurtled high across the 
Equator, to the Northern Hemisphere—onwards, throbbingly 
onwards, above the sunlit Indian Ocean, for thousands and 
thousands of air-miles. 


The flying boat on which we were making the crossing was 
a ‘‘ Catalina ’’, operated by Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. At 
that time, the course, and everything connected with the service, 
was strictly secret—for the very good reason that the route 
passed through or near a zone patrolled by Japanese carrier- 
borne fighters. This danger diminished later, and the main facts 
about the service were released for publication in August, 1944 
—so I’m now at liberty to record my impressions. 

Hats off to the ‘‘ Qantas’’ Company as pioneers of civil 
aviation !| The word ‘‘ Qantas ’’ stands for ‘‘ Queensland and 
Northern Territory Aerial Services’’. The Company started, 
away back in 1920, with a capital of £6,850, flying passengers 
and mails in Western Queensland. Gradually they extended their 
routes until, in 1934, they got the contract to fly airmails from 
Brisbane, via Darwin, to Singapore, as part of the England- 
Australia airmail and air-passenger service. By August, 1938, 
Qantas was maintaining a thrice-weekly service from Sydney to 
Singapore, using ‘‘ Short ’’ flying boats. In 1940, Qantas began 
to operate a flying-boat service from Sydney, across the Tasman 
Sea, to New Zealand. 

In January, 1941, Qantas pilots and aircrews were given the 
job of ferrying ‘“‘ P. B. Y. 5’ military aircraft from the U. S. A. 
across the Pacific Ocean to Australia, for use by the R. A. A. F. 
These machines, made at San Diego, California, were known as 
‘* Catalinas ’’, 

Meanwhile, the Empire Airmail Service continued via Darwin 
and Singapore—but now the Australian-manned  flying-boats 
operated beyond Singapore to Rangoon, Calcutta and right across 
India to Karachi. 

Then came the Jap War in December, 1941. The rapid 
Japanese conquests of Malaya, Dutch Indonesia, and Burma, early 
in 1942, completely severed the Empire air-royte, An emergency 
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route was attempted from Broome, in Western Australia. Disaster 
struck on 3rd March, when Jap fighters raided Broome, sank 14 
Aying-boats in the harbour, and destroyed six big landplanes on 
the aerodrome. 

Australia was then without- direct air-communication with 
Britain. Undaunted by disaster, Qantas repaired the broken link. 
In June, 1943, the new service was inaugurated from Fremantle 
to Ceylon and thence to Karachi, using ‘‘ Catalina ’’ flying-boats. 
This route included a non-stop hop of 3,500 miles over the Indian 
Ocean—the longest non-stop flight on any air-route in the world. 

The average flying-time for the big hop was 27 hours. With 
a crew of six, and three passengers, the aircraft could carry only 
500 Ibs. of mail—but that’s a lot of letters. Petrol was carried for 
36 hours flying. It weighed 16,000 lbs., so the ship was practically 
a flying petrol-tank. The all-up weight of the aircraft was 
35,000 Ibs. 

Navigation had to be by Dead Reckoning and astral sights, as 
the flight was necessarily made in radio silence, so as not to give 
away positions to Jap interceptors. Despite all difficulties, Qantas 
came through triumphantly. The service had been in operation 
for six months at the time I flew as a passenger in it. 


The “* Cat’’ was not designed as a passenger-aircraft. The 
compartment in which Minister Maloney, Evan Jenkins and I sat 
was small. We each had a comfortable chair, something like 
a dentist’s or barber’s chair, which could be adjusted into a semi- 
bunk for snoozing in. Time of our take-off was 10 a.m., Perth 
time—but, as we whizzed westward, at about 140 m.p.h. I soon 
lost all idea of what time it really was. [I still don’t know how 
it all happened, but we flew all day and all night and arrived 
at a harbour in Ceylon next morning at 10.31 by my watch, 
which was still on Perth time. It was also about 10 a.m. 


Ceylon time. 
That means, the actual time of the crossing was 24 hours, 31 
minutes. ‘‘ A record | ’’ said Captain Lewis Ambrose, the pilot. 


‘* We had a tail-wind of 20 knots behind us all the way.’’ 
Each of the three passengers were presented with a card entitling 
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us to membership of the ‘‘ Secret Order of the Double Sunrise ’’, 
certifying that we had ‘‘ spent more than 24 hours continuously 
in the air on a regular air service ’’. 


Drowsy and mentally-numbed, I went ashore at Ceylon to 
stretch my legs. The first impression was of coconut trees every- 
where. Ceylon is Coconut Land in excelsis. We drove to a 
hotel in a nearby town—not Colombo, for a bath, shave, and 
lunch. I was air-weary and apathetic—not taking much notice. 
Vaguely I was aware of Ceylon’s exotic atmosphere—barefoot 
waiters with combs in their hair; women with bright-coloured 
‘“‘ sarees ’’, exposing a few inches of their dark-skinned stomachs 
between bodices and skirts ; hot curry and rice on the menu ; 
palm-trees and bright flowers ; bullock-carts in the streets. 

Minister Maloney puffed his pipe with satisfaction, and we 
strolled to the nearby bazaar to barter a bit for silk and lace. The 
whirr of propellers was still in my ears. To be hurled out of 
Australia and planked down in Ceylon in a day is a very sudden 
transformation of scene. I wanted time, to collect my thoughts. 

There wasn’t time. In mid-afternoon we drove back to the 
flying-boat base, and clambered aboard the ‘‘ Catalina ’’ once 
again. At 5 p.m. the engines roared and we were airborne. 
This time our pilot was Captain Tapp, the co-pilot was Kevin 
Crowe. Ceylon’s coconuts receded as we flew northwards along 
the west coast of India. 

All night long we flew, and drowsed in our barbers’ chairs, 
while the engines steadily droned. The dawn came, and we 
glided at last towards a hazy shore-line, which soon took clearer 
shape as the estuary of the mighty Indus River, meandering 
through a sandy waste, with the white-walled town of Karachi 
sprawled along the shores—and the Desert of Sind beyond. We 
were in North-west India. 

Sweetly the ‘‘ Cat ’’ touched down sending spray whirling past 
the ‘‘ perspex ’’ blisters of our compartment. Out went the 
drogue-anchors, the engine-roar ceased, we were fast to a buoy, 
and went ashore in a launch. 

Terra firma again! As we stepped on the wharf, we were 
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greeted by Mr Roy Gollan, Australia’s Trade Commissioner in 
India, who had come from Simla expressly to meet Minister 
Maloney. 

Customs officials said : ‘‘ This way, Your Excellency ! Over 
here, please, Your Excellency ! ”’ 

Joe and I looked round to see where His Excellency was— 
then Joe remembered his position and guffawed a bit. ‘‘ I’ll have 
to get used to it,’’ he whispered to me. 


And now I was in India, again—for a proper peek around, 
this time. I’d come a long way in a short while from Kalgoorlie 
to Karachi, but the scenery was similar—sand, heat and drought 
predominant. At my Karachi caravanserai, water was doled out 
in cupfuls for a shave and wash. The rainfall at this edge of 
the Sind desert is supposed to average four inches a year, but 
the average was out of focus. No rain had fallen in two years 
before my arrival, and I could not sleep for sandflies, which 
were invisible, but knew how to nip. 

Minister. Maloney and his attache went on to Moscow, and I 
was chaperoned at Karachi by Mr Geldard, @ pleasant young 
Englander of the British Overseas Airways Corporation. He 
drove me around the town, and then to the Sind Club—a home 
away from home, for bachelors who have no home. I had now 
become ‘“‘ Clune Sahib’’ and could qualify after six months 
to be a ‘‘ Pukka Sahib’’. The word ‘“‘ pukka’’ means mellow 
or ripe, I’m told, so here’s hoping. 

Karachi, alias camel-town, is the capital of the province of 
Sind. It is a very dusty town, with so few redeeming features 
that I will refrain from chronicling them. Contrasting with all 
the drabness and dust were the rainbow-hued garments worn by 
the 300,000 inhabitants—colours to make a bird-o’-paradise pale 
with envy. The latitude is 25 degrees north of the Equator, on 
the Tropic of Cancer. A comparable Australian town is Rock- 
hampton on the Tropic of Capricorn. But Rockhampton gets 
bountiful rain from the monsoons that break over the Great 
Barrier Reef, and poor old Karachi gets none. If you follow 
the meridian of longitude leading south from Karachi, you would 
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arrive at the South Pole before striking land. That is a distinction 
of which very few towns can boast. 

The principal building is Frere Hall, built in honour of Sir 
Bartle Frere in 1865. Residents of North Queensland, who live 
in the shadow of the Bartle Frere Range, will be pleased to 
know that these mountains, the wettest in Australia, were named 
after the Governor of the driest part of India. 

The English history of the Sind Province began in 1809, when 
Lord Minto entered into a Treaty of Eternal Friendship with three 
of the major Amirs—or chiefs—of Sind. But many of the minor 
Amirs didn’t want amity—eternal or otherwise,—and after years 
of bickering and back-biting they attacked the British in February, 
1843. The Amirs, both major and minor, were soundly defeated 
in battle by Sir Charles Napier, and have been friends eternal 
with the British ever since. 

Most of the Karachi characters are Moslems, comprising camel- 
caravanners and horse-dealers from the wild north-west of India 
and Afghanistan, who congregate at this historic entrepot, the 
ancient sea-gate to Hindostan for Afghans and Arabs. 


Two days in Karachi, then I made air-tracks for New Delhi, 
the capital of India. At 11 a.m. I started by taxi for Mauripur 
*drome, five miles, distant. What a nde! A chaotic one. A 
sudden halt jammed my tonsils against my jugular vein as a 
kid on a scooter appeared from beneath the high neck of a 
startled camel, causing the beast to swerve, and evoking a 
crescendo of curses from camelier and taxi-wallah in unison on 
the worthless hunk of sea-mullet, spawn of a Parsee father and 
a Persian mother. The offspring of this adulterated parentage, 
unabashed by the volatile vituperation, hastily scooted off, and 
I resumed my journey through the crowded Karachi kaleidoscope. 

Thousands of cows surrounded the city, mooing as they were 
milked. The pavements were strewn with the golden dung of 
sacred bulls, and the crimson blotch of spittle ejected there by 
devotees of the betel, a nut which is continuously chewed by 
both sexes. The Mad Mullah, who was driving me, accelerated 
as he tried to head off a camel loaded high and wide with 
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logs of wood sticking out at a dangerous angle. Approaching 
us, at the mad-dog speed adopted by all Army drivers, was a 
five-ton lorry. We won by inches, nipping the nose of the camel, 
oblivious to the maledictions of the camelier on the driver of 
my stink-wagon. 

Tired feeling seems to reign supreme in this country. On every 
corner-block, letters a foot high urged ‘‘ Vim, Vigour, and 
Vitality Pills’’ in three languages—Hindustani, Urdu and English. 
A Moslem, his beard and head coloured with henna, bustled past. 
He was a Haji or Holy Man. He had visited Mecca and was 
privileged to dye his hirsute appendages to signify that he had 
made obeisance before the Sacred Stone of the Founder of the 
Islamic religion—Mohammed. Proudly the Haji strode skirmish- 
ing a sacred Hindu bull and spitting betel over a tethered goat. In 
the bazaar a queue of youths clamoured shrilly for betel-nut and 
lime served on a green leaf which they stuffed into their mouths 
and chewed. 

At the ’drome I met a trio of Aussie airmen—‘‘ Top ’’ Porteous, 
of Murray Bridge, Harry Newman, of Adelaide, and Gordon 
Clunes, from Brisbane. All were sunburned and sorrowful at 
being plonked down in this dust-bowl, and all were nostalgic for 
the Murray, the Torrens and the Brisbane Rivers. 


At midday I was seated in a Douglas, dashing down the run- 
way of the Karachi ’drome to be airborne in 40 seconds and 
headed north-eastwards for New Delhi, 698 miles inland. The 
‘plane was operated by an Indian crew, and owned by Indian 
National Airways Ltd. Forty minutes out we flew over a series 
of lakes, formed by the dammed River Indus. These waters 
irrigate the parched fields like a thousand arteries. 

I yarned with Brigadier Hawes of the Royal Engineers, a 
fellow-passenger. The Brigadier had been 81 years in India 
and, until he joined the Army a few months previously, was 
Chief Engineer of Sind Province. The lakes below, he explained, 
were recently dammed, impounding two million gallons of water 
inside an earth bund ninety feet high. From there the water 
will be carried to Karachi in Hume pipes, an Australian patent 
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manufactured in India under licence. The water is boosted 
twice by pumps before it reaches the city, and the scheme 
was nearing completion. It was needed ! 

Soon we crossed the Indus River, ninety miles from the sea. 
The stream, here one hundred feet above sea-level, is over one 
hundred yards wide. Then we left sandy Sind, and flew over 
the Rajputana States, which are just as sandy. These plains 
are named ‘‘ Marwar’’, meaning the ‘‘ Region of Death’’, 
because of the sandy inhospitable nature of the country, which 
was once inhabited by thugs and dacoits who pillaged and 
murdered. 

At 2.15 p.m. we soared over the palace of the Maharajah 
of Jodbpur, an architectural treasure newly-built, of light pink 
sandstone. Many towers surmount a magnificent dome. The 
town of Jodhpur, 712 feet above sea-level, is enclosed by high 
walls and is a maze of white houses nestling between twin hills 
of rose-pink sandstone. A fort with crenellated battlements, 
topped with artillery, guards the town. It was built in the 
days beyond recall when a fort was just as necessary to a ruler 
as half a hundred wives. 

Down we glided to the aerodrome, which is very modern, 
with cool rest-rooms of pink sandstone, delightful to the eye. 
The Maharajah of this progressive State is air-minded, and 
maintains his own fleet of planes. He was the first Indian 
Prince to qualify for a pilot’s license, after attending the Royal 
Air Force school. He now holds the rank of Air Commodore. 

Jodhpur is also the birthplace of the famous tight-fitting riding 
breeches of that name. After thirty minutes for refuelling and 
mails, we hurtled down the tarmac like a footballer seeking a 
try, were soon airborne and winging our way on the last lap 
of my long journey of 8,300 miles from the capital of New 
South Wales to the capital of All-India. Eastwards we flew 
over low hills and lower plains, to reach New Delhi at 4.30 p.m., 
only 102 flying-hours from Sydney, which I had left six days 
previously. The pilot circled the twin towns of Old and New 
Delhi—mouldy mud and massive sandstone—warmed by the 
westering sun, near the river Jumna, a silvery stream nourishing 
green fields through which grey buffaloes dragged wooden 
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ploughs at the urging of little children. 

We rumbled to rest, on Willingdon ’Drome, where an inserip- 
tion stated the height to be 700 feet above sea-level. Brigadier 
Hawes drove me to my quarters, an elongated three-storey 
hotel, known as ‘‘ Western Court’’. I was billeted in a tent 
in the park-sized backyard, which was thickly planted with 
dust-drenched trees. The tents were daintily mottled in jungle 
camouflage with the dropping of countless crows perching over- 
head, which cawed in a continuous chatter. Australian crows 
are mutes compared with these hopping, hungry scavengers of 
India. 

% * * 

Tent No. 9, which now became my business address for some 
days, was roomy. It had a bricked-in fireplace, but none of 
the ingredients for making warmth, unless you started on the 
furniture—and I’ve seen that done before today. 

A canvas-canopied hallway led to a sub-tent containing toilet 
and washing gear. A moustachioed Moslem, bare of feet, 
silently entered, salaamed, and announced himself as my 
‘* bearer ’’’, or servant. He wanted to know if Clune Sahib 
wanted a bath. 

Sure ! The Sahib hadn’t bathed for days, and felt the urgent 
urge for soap and hot water. The bath was a tin affair, the 
old fashioned type in which mothers bathe their young. A 
bearer’s bearer now arrived with several buckets of steaming 
water, then the pair departed. Blithely I hopped in and 
excitedly leapt out, high, wide and unhandsome. The water was 
nearly boiling. My bearer and his stooge were not within hail, 
and no cold water was available, so, wrapping myself in my 
‘overcoat, I chillingly awaited the cooling off. Hunching like 
a jumping-john, I lathered, finished, and emerged to discover 
that there wasn’t any towel. As the bearer was still A.W.L., 
I dried on my shirt and cursed a country that supplies neither 
soap towel nor bed-linen to tent-dwellers. 

Don’t imagine that hotels in Delhi are always like this. There 
are many up-to-date hostelries—but the rooms were tenanted at 
this time by ‘‘ Big Shots’’, busy with war work, and every 
hotel had tented enclosures for casual strangers such as I. 
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Generals, Colonels, Commodores and top-dogs were billeted in 
brick and mortar, while Majors, Captains and mere civilians were 
banished like Untouchables to the canvas precincts. 

That evening I dined with the hospitable Indian family of 
Natarajan, and had a sumptuous repast of victuals so strange 
that I had a super belly-ache for three days. Hindu food tastes 
nice “and looks nice, but wants adapting to unaccustomed 
tummies. The condiments were vari-coloured—and vari hot— 
and while I ate I thirsted for a frozen ice to quench the furnace 
in my interior. 

Home to bed, but I could not sleep. My head throbbed as 
I sniffled and snuffled through the night. An ‘‘ Untouchable ”’ 
had sneezed upon me down Karachi way and I’d caught the 
‘flu. My Hindu friends next day suggested quinine and 
cinnamon as a sure-flu remedy. For two rupees—equal to four 
bob Australian—I got’ a two-ounce bottle of “Q. & C.’’. 
Swallowing a spoonful of this most vile-tasting concoction I 
retired to bed. JRoosting overhead in the tall trees, three score 
of crows dropped their debris on my tented sepulchre, like 
gentle hailstones in a monsoonal storm. My ears buzzed with 
quinine music, and I swore by the hennaed beard of the Haji, 
that if I ever got home safely, I’d never leave it again. 

Dawn came, and a day of sternutation as I visited the 
Secretariat—which should be plural, as there are two of these 
huge buildings—known as the North and South blocks. The 
Secretariat is the focus of Government in India, which by the 
way is called the ‘‘ Raj’’. Good short word—*' Raj ’’— 
We could well use it in Australia. Every typist, compositor, 
and linotype operator would bless a five-letter abbreviation 
for ‘‘ Commonwealth Government ’’. 

Within easy reach of these twin tombs is the palace of Lord 
Wavell, the Viceroy of India, on whose broad shoulders rests 
the man-sized job of preserving the status quo in this land of 
status woe. 

Throughout the world today the burning question is Freedom 
for India. Will it ever be granted ? The answer to this ques- 
tion is inscribed above a high arched portal in the North block. 
Here is the inscription : 
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‘* Liberty will not descend to a people. 
A people must raise themselves to liberty. 
It is a blessing that must be earned before it can be 
enjoyed.’’ 


All that day I wandered around the Secretariat, sniffling and 
seeking passes, visas, and information. They have a free-and- 
easy way in this country, not like Australia where every shot— 
big and little—hibernates behind a staff of stooges like a Czar 
scared of bombs. 

Here it is different. Outside every office is an orderly who 
answered to the name ‘‘ Chaprassi’’. He wears a knee-length 
coat garnished with yards of brass braid. If his boss is a 
bigger shot than usual, the Chaprassi carries a sinister sword 
“stuck in his belt. With him are usually one or two “‘ runners ’’, 
according to whether he wears the coveted sword or not. He 
sits at a bench with a note-pad on which you write your name. 
Chaprassi salutes, goes inside, and returns with the invitation 
for Sahib to enter. You state your case, and as you're usually 
in the wrong office the occupant then dials his ’phone, tells the 
bloke at the other end that an Australian is in his office and 
would like to see him. Rises, shakes hands, instructs the 
Chaprassi in fluent Hindustani, and resumes his job. 

Outside the office the Chaprassi now carries on a long conver- 
sation with his stooge, salaams and you depart with the 
stooge. Sometimes you reach your destination first pop, oft- 
times you don’t. Then you return—minus the stooge—to your 
starting point half a mile away—if you can find it—and with 
fresh instructions from the Chaprassi you eventually run your 
quarry to earth. 


Dinner in India is a belated affair by our standards, as we 
usually dine about six. Here, 8.30 p.m. is the nominal hour 
and by then I’m usually starving. 

Actually by the time the meal starts it is about 9.30, as all 
dinners are preceded by drinks and scandal. The second night 
after my arrival I found the only lounge in the pub. Lonely 
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and miserable was my tent, and cold as charity. Happy was l 
when I discovered the lounge, complete with fire and easy-chairs. 
The crackling fire looked merry and bright, and I cosily ensconced 
myself to await the evening meal. But not for long. A turbaned 
barefooted bearer salaamed and apologetically informed me that 
‘* a cockertail party ’’ has reserved the room. 

A hint was as good as a nod to a gate-crasher, so 1 moodily 
retired to my tent to shiver, sniffle, and swallow another half 
gallon of quinine and cinnamon in the vain hope of winning the 
war against the ’flu wogs. 

Dinner at last ! The menu stated that, becausé of food 
shortage, dessert and savoury would be omitted in future. Some- 
how I managed to survive without these luxuries as I sniffled 
my way through the other five courses. I repressed my sneezes 
as long as possible, then Nature asserted itself and cleared a 
passage through my sinus, 

As my loud sneeze distributed millions of wogs through the 
smoke-laden atmosphere, it also disturbed an elderly Brass-Hat 
with a billowy paunch and a breast covered with campaign-rib- 
bons, glowing like a rainbow. He was telling a yarn about the 
long march with Lord Roberts from Kabul—pronounced 
‘* Kawbull ’’—to Kandahar. The narrator was at least three 
fathoms distant from me, but at every noisy sternutation he 
winced, and interrupted the thrilling tale to glare all around me 
in disapproving anguish. 

I decided to clear out, or he’d never get to the relief of the 
besieged garrison. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I DILLY-DALLY IN DELHI—GIGANTIC “MOTHER 
INDIA” AND HER MANY PROBLEMS—THE CRAZY 
MAZE OF A TOWN-PLANNER'S VISION—-A GLIMPSE AT 
THE UNTOUCHABLES—I MEET COLONEL: YEATS- 
BROWN—HIS UP-AND-DOWN CAREER—HE PILOTS ME 
TO OLD DELHI—A CITY OF BYGONES—THE INDIAN 
MUTINY—STORMING OF THE KASHMIR GATE— 
SIGHTS OF THE ANCIENT CITY—THE PALACE OF 
SHAH JAHAN—THE PILLAGED PEACOCK THRONE— 
A DESERTED ZENANA, 


(| RADUALLY I was getting the ‘‘feel’’ of India, but at 
first all was chaos and confusion, a multitude of conflicting 
impressions. 

India is the land of multitudes. Its population of 389 
millions, comprising about three-quarters of the British Empire’s 
total, is about the same as that of Europe, compressed into a sub- 
continent less than half Europe’s size, with every variety of 
climate, from the peaks of the Himalayas to the deltas of the 
Ganges, and the jungles of Orissa. Many races—and many 
religions—thrive in this gigantic human ant-heap, ‘‘ Mother 
India ’’, the most fertile pocket of population on the earth’s 
surface. 

A man may as well try to put all Europe in one book, as all 
India. Its complexity cannot be seen at a glance, or simplified 
in a phrase. Many writers of genius, from Kipling to Yeats- 
Brown, have essayed the Indian scene, but have succeeded only 
in showing some facets. Humbly I follow in their footsteps, 
aware that this narrative glides only over the surface of Indian 
life, in a series of disconnected impressions put down without 
prepossession or prejudice. 

India has its own culture, and a history of 5,000 years. The 
White Sahib is still a comparative newcomer—the last of a 
long line of conquerors who have come to plunder but have 
remained to be partly absorbed, adding only another element 
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to the complexity of races and faiths mingled in the Indian 
melee. 

Delhi—the ‘‘ old city ’’ on the banks of the Jumna River—was 
once the seat of the Great Mogul, Emperor of All-India, who 
held in fief the demesnes of hundreds of princes and princelings, 
Maharajahs and Rajahs. his feudatories. Along came the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the British, to wrest the 
Mogul’s rights from him. They fought among themselves for 
a century. The British eventually came out on top, deposed 
the Mogul, and established the British ‘‘ Raj’’ at Delhi, pro- 
claiming Queen Victoria as Empress. That’s the story in a 
peanut-shell. Old Delhi was too crowded for comfort, so New 
Delhi was built in the year 1920, five miles away, with a new 
start—an artificially-created city, for Government purposes, like 
Washington, D.C., in the U.S.A., Ottawa in Canada, Hsinking 
in Manchukuo, and Canberra in Australia. 

Every schoolboy knows this, but, as some of my readers are 
grown-ups, the information might come in handy for them. 


* * * 


After a night of snoozing and sneezing, I was awakened by 
‘‘ Chota Hazri’’. This means morning tea at seven o’clock. 
It was mid-winter and pitch-dark. Dawn came about eight 
o’clock. The shops of New Delhi did not open until 10 a.m., 
and the Sahibs of the Secretariat started work at 10.80, to 
knock off at 7 p.m. 

Feeling a bit friskier as the ‘flu faded, I set out again to 
explore New Delhi’s mysteries and probe the passages of the 
Secretariat. In my pocket was a ‘‘ Letter of Credence ’’ from 
Australia’s Department of External Affairs. I hoped it would 
be an ‘‘ Open Sesame ’’ in India, and blithely I set forth to 
present it in the right quarters. 

New Delhi, a town-planner’s dream, is a traffic nightmare. 
The leisurely planners drew a lovely pattern on paper, but failed 
to anticipate the Automobile Age’s requirements, especially in 
time ef global war. In the centre of the city is “‘ Connaught 
Circus ’’—a grassed oval enclosed by three-storied buildings 
painted cream, with pigeon-paint at the cornices. From the 
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perimeter of this Circus, ten avenues radiate to smaller circuses 
half-a-mile distant—from which smaller streets percolate to the 
outskirts of the town. 

The result of this traffic centralization is a lunatic confusion, 
a crazy maze. Into Connaught Circus from its ten avenues pour 
thousands of milling madmen, all trying to cross the centre at 
the same time, and all making for the avenues on the opposite 
side. 

I stood and stared as Moslems, Hindus, Pathans, and Untouch- 
ables all touched one another in their urgent desire to reach 
the other side of the Circus as soon as possible. Around the 
perimeter, cycles, taxis and tongas—drawn by horses—honked 
and jingled their furious passage, nuzzling aside Sacred Bulls 
which sedately mooched along chewing the cud. Five-ton trucks 
with the insignia of Uncle Sam painted on the bonnet were urged 
forward at a great bat by laughing negro drivers ; and Lease- 
Lend station-waggons, driven by Chinese, bore the markings of 
the Army of Kuomimtang. Overhead some bombers droned 
along, blissfully free of the madhouse congestion of Connaught 
Circus below. 

New Delhi is the best place in the world to get lost in that 
I know of. In the jungles of New Guinea I made better progress 
than around this city of radiating streets and avenues bisected 
by laneways that have no names. There’s no doubt that if you 
give a landscape artist an open go he escapes from reality, 
and builds a dream-world of his own, regardless of how much 
land he uses up in his dreamy meanderings. 

The wrong side of the picture is to be seen in the slums, where 
dwell thousands of Untouchables—the ‘‘ depressed classes ’’— 
within a stone’s throw from miles of ovals and gardens. When 
I first drove around New Delhi, my reaction was ‘‘ magnificent ’’. 
I thought how Canberra would look in another decade when the 
trees were fully grown. A few hours later I walked through the 
Indian Quarter and saw a row of paupers lying along the foot- 
path for a distance of a hundred yards. Covered from head 
to toe in tattered robes, they looked like mummies outside a 
sarcophagus, awaiting interment. 

¥ + 
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I called on Sir Evelyn Wrench, a pukka Englishman in charge 
of Public Relations. Sir Evelyn was most kind and gave me many 
introductions which paved the way for my later tour around the 
provinces of India. He has pleasant recollections of his visit 
to Australia in 1941, also of his first in 1912, when he lectured 
on behalf of the British Overseas League. His most interesting 
memory was of a dinner in Melbourne at Menzies Hotel with 
Sir Edmund Barton, Alfred Deakin, George Reid, Andy Fisher, 
and a young fellow named Tom Bavin. All have passed away, 
but the young Commonwealth they have helped to establish 
marches bravely on. We talked of political disunity in India. 
Sir Evelyn pointed out that in South America there are only 
two languages—Portuguese and Spanish—and almost only one 
religion, yet the South American Republics are not condemned 
because they are not united. Here, in India, are many religions 
and a multiplicity of languages with tribal customs so tenacious 
that the people would massacre an outsider who defaced them. 

The solution of a problem that has plagued the minds of so 
many Elder Statesmen is far beyond me. Many people think 
that the leopard is more likely to change his love life, than for 
Moslem and Hindu to amalgamate into a political concord giving 
justice to every caste and creed. 

My next call was to present my letter of Credence given to 
me by Dr H. V. Evatt, Minister of External Affairs in Australia, 
to Sir Olaf Caroe, Secretary for External Affairs for India, who 
kindly invited me to lunch, and arranged introductions. In Sir 
Olaf’s spacious garden-of-all-sorts was a tree that stood out on 
its own. It was a Grevillea from inland Australia, like a Silky 
Oak in appearance—and that’s what it was. How it migrated 
there Heaven only knows—and Heaven won't tell. It was clean 
and straight of bole and well-foliaged, and I was proud of it. 

At this lunch I met a grey-haired Lieutenant-Colonel, named 
F. Yeats-Brown. Afterwards, when Colonel Yeats-Brown volun- 
teered to show me the sights of Old Delhi, I rushed him. 
On the way over he told me his life story. 

Born in Genoa, Italy, where his father. was a British Consul, 
young Yeats-Brown had the usual English Public School educa- 
tion, joined the Indian Army in 1905, and was attached to a 
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British Cavalry Regiment. Nothing much happened until the 
Great War in 1914, when he transferred to the Royal Air Force 
and was sent to Mesopotamia. Linking up with an Australian 
unit, he was attached as Observer to Captain Thomas White, 
of Melbourne. 

White took the first Australian Flying Corps unit overseas. 
One day, while doing a spot of observing, for General Townshend’s 
forces, White and Brown landed in the desert to do some repairs. 
Some Arabs observed them, and Brown, as well as White, spent 
the next three years in a fortress prison in Western Turkey. 
Late in 1918, they both escaped. Brown was recaptured in 
Constantinople and went back to quod. White was luckier. 
After crossing the Black Sea he worked his way to sanctuary 
in Salonika a few days before the Armistice. He afterwards 
wrote the story of his daring adventures in his book entitled 
Guests of the Unspeakable. 

Yeats-Brown was repatriated to England, and later rejoined his 
regiment in India, staying there until 1921, when he was 
discharged. With plenty of time to spare, he then became an 
author, telling the story of his war adventures under the title 
of Caught by the Turks. This sold well—but not well enough 
-and Yeats-Brown then became interested in cinematography. 
With his war pay he purchased the Canadian screen rights of a 
film depicting the 1924 Expedition of Irvine and Mallory ascending 
Mount Everest. But Canada, which is a country of eleven 
months’ winter and one month’s cold weather, was not inte- 
rested in a film of frozen mountains thrilling and all as it was, 
so dapper Brownie ended up with the Canadian equivalent of 
Waltzing Matilda. Some one gave him a helping hand and he 
reached New York and salvation—securing a job as manager of 
a polo club owned by a bootlegger. , Then came the International 
Polo Match between England and the United States, which caught 
the public’s imaginatior. Experts were needed to tell the people 
all about polo-playing, so Yeats-Brown got a swell job as Special 
Correspondent for the New York Times Tribune for the princely 
salary of one hundred dollars a day. For about two weeks and 
a day the Specialist was a millionaire, but the season ended and 
he packed his swag to go harvesting in Manitoba, at five dollars 
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a day. He’d just settled down to an unsteady life of steady 
work when a sudden fall of snow settled the unharvested crop 
and once again he was down—but not out. A cable came from 
the Editor of the London Spectator, offering him a job as a 
sub-editor. 

Between bursts of writing captions beneath pictures of beautiful 
debutantes, he got a great idea. Why not tell the pukka life 
of an Indian Cavalryman ? So his famous book, The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer, was born. The movies moved in with big 
finance and made the story more famous still. 

With Yeats-Brown I drove four miles from the modern town 
of New Delhi, built two decades ago, to the ancient town of 
Old Delhi, built about 300 years ago. Historians say that Old 
Delhi is built on the site of six older Delhis, but historians are 
beauts for being wrong as often as they’re right, so we'll leave 
it at that. 

We arrived at one of the many entrances of the seven-walled 
city of the seventh Delhi, which is known as the Kashmir Gate, 
because from here a road led northward in days agone to the 
district of that name in Himalaya’s foothills. The Kashmir 
Gate is really two gates side by side, arched, with a crenellated 
battlement overhead. The city wall at this point is thirty feet 
thick and about the same in height. Battered and crumbling, 
it looked as if it has been the scene of a battle. It had, sure 
enough. On this historic spot the British ‘‘ Raj ’’ established 
itself finally. 


Away back in 1857, the Sepoys of the Bengal Light Cavalry, 
stationed at Meerut, near Delhi, staged a strike. The mutineers 
objected to using a muzzle-loading cartridge which had been 
packed in grease. The method of loading the cartridge was to 
bite the head off, then peur the contents into the barrel of the 
rifle. The Sepoys contended that the cartridges were packed 
in fat, and as they were vegetarians it was against their religion 
to lick the grease of any animal, because they would lose caste. 
Moslems among the mutineers contended that the grease was 
lard—from pigs, an unclean animal. For many years Indian 
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soldiers had been biting cartridges greased with fat without any 
complaint, and no doubt this was only an excuse for an armed 
rebellion aimed at driving the British from India’s soil. 

One morning on parade, the Sepoys refused to take delivery 
of the greasy cartridges when issued, so their Commanding 
Officer promptly put them in the calaboose. A General Court 
Martial was held, 85 men were found guilty, and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment with hard labour. The sight of all 
their cobbers being handcuffed set the tinder to the flame of 
discontent which was smouldering against the rule of the white 
man, and the shrill cry arose: ‘‘ Drive the British into the 
Sea ! ”’ 

This taunted other Sepoys into similar madness, and, on the 
morning of 11th May, 1857, the mutineers of Meerut massacred 
their officers and marched thirty miles into Delhi looking for 
loot as well as lives, and aiming to restore the King of Delhi 
on the throne of the Grand Mogul. There were no British troops 
stationed at Delhi because of the prevalence of malaria, and the 
Sepoys in the fort threw in their lot with the rebels from Meerut. 

Soon the streets ran with the blood of European men, women 
and children, who had been unable to escape. Their homes, 
after being looted, were set on fire, while the work of’ massacre 
continued. Meanwhile, before the rebels could cut the telegraph 
line, the story of the uprising was tapped out to the Commandant 
of the British Garrison, many miles distant, and he, realising 
the urgency of the disaster, despatched a horseman to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The Hon. George Anson, descendant of a famous admiral, was 
stirrell into action by the bad news, and soon three European 
regiments were on the march to rescue the survivors—if any. 

There were a few, and these, after blowing up the Arsenal and 
its ammunition, had retreated out of the city a mile distant to 
a sandstone knoll, prepared to fight till the last. This eminence 
was known as Flagstaff Tower. 

Twenty-seven days after the mutiny began, the relief force 
arrived, and the roar of guns was heard as the artillery went 
into action. The relieving force was led by Sir Henry Barnard, 
as General Anson had died en route of cholera, 
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The rebels, who had been dug in on the rocky ridge near 
Flagstaff Tower, now retreated into the fort, and the long siege 
of Delhi began. Seven hundred cavalry, assisted by twenty- 
seven hundred infantry and twenty-two guns, began hammering 
away at the walls of the fort. This first attack cost the British 
184 casualties. It was now midsummer and the troops fought 
under the greatest difficulties—heat and water shortage—but the 
boys of the bulldog breed—who never say die—stuck tenaciously 
to their task. 

The rains came and reinforcements came—for both sides. It 
was estimated that 19,000 rebels were holding the fort, as against 
less than 6,000 British and Indian troops outside. With the rains 
came the death of Sir Henry Barnard, Commander-in-Chief, who 
also died of cholera. His post was then taken over by Sir Patrick 
Grant. 

It was now found that many of the Indian cavalry on the 
British side were disloyal, so they were disarmed and returned 
to their villages. Came the ‘‘ Bakn-Id’’, an annual Moslem 
festival held on the 1st August, and the fanatical followers of 
Mohammed attacked the British forces as the sun was setting. 
Making a sortie from the fortress walls amidst torrential rains, 
the Moslems hurled themselves on the gallant band defending 
the ridge, but the Britishers had previously worked hard digging 
deep trenches, and these were their salvation. Through the 
bloody night the air was hideous with the shrieks of the attackers 
and the cries of wounded and dying men, oft-times deafened by 
the rattle of musketry and the roar of mortars pounding away 
at the fortress. 

All next day the fighting continued, but by dusk the attackers 
had suffered too heavily to continue, and retired in disorder to 
the fort to lick their wounds. More welcome assistance came to 
the British on the 14th August, when Brigadier John Nicholson 
arrived with fresh troops, from the Punjab district ot Northern 
India. They were hostilely welcomed by gunfire from the fort, 
and rapturously with martial music from their own side. 

The next great event was the arrival of a supply of bottled 
beer sent from Bombay by enterprising merchants seeking to 
assuage the thirst of the soldiers and to make a huge profit for 
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themselves. Soon the rebels made another sortie. Six thousand 
strong, and aided by artillery, they now made their greatest 
attempt to drive the British back to the sea. The Britisher, 
however, is greatest with his back to the wall, and backed up 
by Nicholson’s cavalry they held their fire and tensely awaited 
the oncoming enemy. The rebels surged onwards, packed close ; 
then the infantry and artillery volleyed at close range. 
Now the cavalry went into action, clearing a swathe with their 
swords through the rebel rabble which broke and retreated in 
disorder, closely followed by yelling horsemen hacking them down 
as they rushed pell-mell to the safety of the fort. 

Breaching batteries now began the work in earnest of paving 
a way into the fortress. For two days the heavy pounding con- 
tinued, adjacent to the Kashmir Gate, which had been chosen 
for the main assault. Here the noblest deed of the siege occurred. 
Several sappers had bravely advanced across the short bridge 
leading to the entrance, planting a mine against the heavy 
wooden gate and losing their lives. Now the mine only awaited 
a fuse to blow up the whole works. The command was given 
to light the fuse, but man after man was mowed down as he 
rushed on to the bridge, torch in hand, to carry out the order. 
At last one gallant laddie got through, the gate was blown, and 
the British barged their way through the breach. Attacks had 
been going on elsewhere along the wall, during which the 
intrepid leader, John Nicholson, was mortally wounded. Another 
orgy of blood-lust followed, but, although by nightfall nearly 
1,200 officers and men on the British side had been killed or 
wounded, the fort had been won, the long siege of nearly four 
months was ended and the British were in possession. 

The next few days were occupied in mopping up lone bands 
of survivors. The King of Delhi, who had taken sanctuary in 
a royal tomb, surrendered, and soon after his three sons were 
captured. An unruly mob surrounded the escort, with the 
intention of seeking the rescue of the royal prisoners—but Colonel 
Hodson took no chances. He shot the three prisoners outside 
the Delhi gate, and fought his way to safety through the hostile 
crowd. The shooting of the royal prisoners was considered 
justified because they had taken part in the massacre of many 
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women and children who had sought their protection when the 
Mutiny began. So the line of the Great Mogul was extinguished 
—and Queen Victoria became ‘‘ Moguless ’’. 

After things quietened down in Delhi, a portion of the Army 
Jeft to take part in the relief of Lucknow, which ,was also 
besieged by the rebels. The Mutiny was finally suppressed in 
1858—but it was a close shave. The British have never forgotten 
its lessons. 

ai a af 

The moat that was formerly outside the Kashmir Gate has long 
since been filled in. A plaque, embedded in the wall, records 
the names of the gallant sappers who did their share in blasting 
a way into the fort. 

Prone in front of the inscription was a ragged ‘‘ Untouchable ”’ 
woman. Yeats-Brown spoke to her in Hindustani, asking if 
she was all right, and she muttered feebly. She was dying of 
small-pox, a dread disease which was killing scores of people 
weekly. 

Leaving the Kashmir Gate, we entered a spacious park where 
stands a monument to John Nicholson, who lost his life while 
urging his men to victory. The statue depicts the hero of the 
siege drawing his sword and advancing to the assault. From 
Nicholson’s Garden we drove uphill to the monument on The 
Ridge, which commemorates the thousands of British and Indian 
heroes who took part in ‘the historic battle. An aged Moslem 
soldier with campaign ribbons on chest showed us over the 
Memorial. 

From war to peace, and from riot to religion is an easy 
transition in India. Not far from the Mutiny Memorial is the 
“Pillar of Asoka ’’, named after a devout Emperor of Delhi 
who dwelt in this dusty kingdom over 2,200 years ago. Asoka 
was a convert to the gospel of Buddha. Around the pedestal 
of the tall red pillar were inscribed many edicts, which Yeats- 
Brown said are similar to slogans issued in ‘‘ Be Kind to 
Animals ’’ week. One thoughtful kindness of Asoka to con- 
demned criminals was to grant them a three-days respite from 
execution, during which they were earnestly exhorted to spend 
their last moments in pious meditation. So goes the legend— 
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but to hundreds of millions of Buddhists, the name of Asoka is 
sacred, as a saint who did many deeds of kindness and self- 
abnegation, renouncing his worldly kingdom, to follow in the 
footsteps of his Master, Gautama. 

From the Pillar of the Pious Prince we went downhill to the 
Hotel Cecil to meditate over spirituous matters. Then we 
resumed our explorations. This time we percolated through the 
Chandni Chowk, alias the Silver Market Place. It is proudly 
claimed by parochial Delhi-ites, as the ‘‘ richest street in the 
world ’’. If it isn’t it ought to be, judging by the highway- 
robbery prices the jewellers charge for their wares. Every man, 
woman, child, sacred bull, milking cow, donkey, camel, tonga- 
walla, and taxi-dacoit in Old Delhi uses this thoroughfare to 
peddle wares or plead for baksheesh, just to mooch along. 
Carriers with skins on back sticking out at grotesque angles, 
filled with water, go from shop to shop, replenishing the brass 
jars of the owners at a small fee. In India everyone lives on 
someone else—like fleas on a monkey. All is noise, bustle and 
confusion—with a few strong smells thrown in. 


We left the Silvery Chowk and soon arrived at a rose-red 
iortress—the celebrated palace of Shah Jahan, a grandiloquent 
title meaning ‘‘ Emperor of the World’’. Built by this Mogul 
Emperor, exactly 304 years ago, it scarcely looks more than 
three hundred years old today. Shah Jahan was also responsible 
for building the seventh city of Delhi. The river Jumna had 
changed its course, making it too troublesome to carry water 
to the previous city, so Shah Jahan rebuilt the new city closer 
to the shifting river. 

Entering the palace through a high-vaulted gateway, we came 
to the court of the ‘‘ Nakhar Khana ’’—the Music House—from 
which cymbalists and drummers once upon a time thumped out 
weird and woeful noises to enrich the ears of their Royal Masters. 
Before us was a grassed courtyard where, in olden days, the 
Great Mogul gave audience to such of his subjects as were 
permitted to enter the sacred enclosure. ’Tis said that in the 
time of Emperor Aurangzeb, a goat and lion were paraded side 
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by side in the courtyard as proof that the meek as well as the 
mighty got ‘‘a fair go’’ on the scales of Justice. But the 
same historian also records that Aurangzeb deposed his father, 
Shah Jahan, so I leave it to the reader to judge what sort of 
a ‘‘ go’’ that was. 

At the far end of this ‘‘ Hall of Public Audience ’’ was a high 
gilded throne—protected by sandbags in case the Japs ever found 
their way across the Indian continent to Delhi. Here, slaves 
with peacock fans in days gone by, flipped away flies from 
the occupant of the throne, while that gentleman received 
petitions or distinguished visitors and handed out punishment or 
praise—all depending on the state of his liver. 

Food was never wasted mollycoddling the prisoner in those 
days. Once the king grunted ‘‘ Death ’’, then death it was. 
The lucky ones passed out quickly. They were mauled, crushed 
and broken by an arrack-maddened elephant. 

The luckless had the slow death—convulsions from the bite 
of a venomous cobra. 

From the ‘‘ Hall of Life and Death ’’ we percolated into the 
‘* Court of the Peacock Throne ’’, or rather, where the throne 
used to display its strutting beauty, until the Persians invaded 
India in the year 1789 and did a spot of souveniring. Only the 
marble dais, on which the wondrous throne once rested, now 
remains. It was reputed to be covered with diamond-studded 
peacocks, and gaudy trees garlanded with sapphires, rubies, 
diamonds, and pearls, with emeralds stuffed in the crevices, the 
whole objet d’art being valued at six million pounds |! 

Onwards we wandered to a marble-scalloped court, a twelve- 
doored affair supported by thirty-two pillars, embroidered with 
gold painting and once adorned with precious stones. The latter 
had all been gouged out, like a decayed molar, and only the 
holes remained as a record of the splendour that was Ind. 

In those good old days an emperor who thought his palace the 
most magnificent on earth had inscribed a canticle of praise above 
the marble arch, in this court : 


‘‘ If Paradise be on the face of this earth, it is this, even 
this, it is this.’’ 
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From paradise to the bath-chambers was only a couple of 
hops. It looks like a marbled morgue with raised platforms 
on which the mourners—sorry, bathers—could lounge like lizards 
while waiting for the water to be heated from the fires below. 
They certainly lived in luxury in those times, but actually a 
modern workman’s home in Australia with a bath-heater can 
provide as much ablution in five minutes as the Moguls could 
achieve in five hours with five tons of wood. 

No oriental palace would be complete without a zenana—alias 
seraglio, alias harem. At last I entered the Holy of Holies. 

Alas, the zenana was empty !_ Its only occupants were aged 
male Hindus, poltshing the marble baths and fountains. The 
most magnificent item was a marble screen, with many openings 
so constructed that the lovely ladies without being seen by the 
crowd, could look down en an arena where elephants paraded, 
or fought maddened tigers. The law of the Moguls forbade any 
man other than the husband to gaze on his girl-friend—hence 
the screen. 

Stingy ! 

Surfeited with Shah Jahan and his sheilas, and with the glory 
of Oid Deihi that is now only a ghost-memory for historians to 
tinker with, I drove by a tonga with Yeats-Brown to the Hotel 
Cecil, to be revived with a strong cuppa-tea. 

Then we called it a day. 

Alas, since returning to Australia I have heard news that 
Colonel Yeats-Brown has died, in December, 1944. It’s a sad 
loss, for he was writing the history of the British Army in India 
—and he was the right man for that big job, a fair-dinkum Pukka 
Sahib. He was interested, too, in Yoga—Indian ‘“‘ soul-science ”’ 
—and I think he knew more about the real India than most 
sahibs could ever hope to know. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A WHIFF OF GUM-LEAVES—EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
ENGAGES A BEARER—LITERARY MEALS—VISIT TO , 
THE JUMMA MUSJID—A HAIR OF THE PROPHET’S 
BEARD—A MASSED MULTITUDE AT PRAYER—“ SAHIB, 
GIVE US ALMS!"”—HAGGLING AMONG THE HAJIS— 
THE PROPOSAL OF * PAKISTAN "—I MEET DOCTOR 
AMBEDKAR, LEADER OF THE UNTOUCHABLES—HIS 
ROMANTIC RISE—CASTE RIGIDITY—"*COVENTRY ” IN 
PERPETUITY—THE TRAGEDY OF UNTOUCHABILITY. 


I THOUGHT there was something very familiar about that 
tall tree shading my tent. The bole was as thick as my 
body, and the bark a silvery white, but the leaves were too 
high to touch. Then came a storm, and the ground was strewed 
with Australian gum-leaves! They were nomads like me, far 
from home. Nostalgically, I carried a pocketful, to sniff their 
eucalyptic fragrance, counteracting the odours of India. 

In accordance with the customs of the country, I engaged a 
bearer to run my errands—or, rather, Mr Norton engaged him, 
per medium of the Expense Sheet. The new Jackeroo slept 
all day, so I named him “ Koala ’’. Occasionally, I woke him 
up, to fetch the dhobi—laundryman—or for some other equally 
unimportant task—but he went hack to bye-bye as soon as his 
job was done. Why not? It’s a wonderful way of passing 
the time. 

At meal-times, I wrote my diary, between courses, seated at 
table in the dining-room. This was a wonderful way of passing 
the time, while waiting for the waiters. Speed of the service 
depended entirely on the number of diners in the room. If the 
room was full, it would take up to an hour to empty my plates 
and fill my stomach, with long intervals for diarising between 
the courses. But, on other occasions, when diners were few, 
a dozen waiters would prowl around my table like kite-hawks, 
swooping to remove dishes before I had time to give them the 
final lick. On those occasions I’d have no time for diarising, 
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and the ensemble from fish to finger-bowls would be finished in 
twenty minutes. 

Friday is Sunday to the Moslems. So it was that I set out 
on a Friday with Mr Jawad—a devout follower of the religion 
of the Prophet Mohammed—to visit the Jumma Musjid—a rose- 
red mosque on a high mound in Old Delhi, opposite the palace 
of Shah Jahan. Historians aver that this prayer-place was built 
in the year 1650, at the cost of £100,000. The same historians 
also chronicle that, when the Persian Moslems invaded the city 
in the ill-fated year, 1739, they were fired upon by patriots 
who resented the self-invited guests. As a result the Persian 
Commander-in-Chief, Nadir Shah, gave orders for a massacre-de- 
luxe, and by nightfall 100,000 Indian Moslems had perished. 

Today all is different. The patriot’s blood has been washed 
away, and the streets are thronged with peasants from near and 
far, shuffling their way mosque-wards, to chant the Koran in 
the words of the Master. By Moslem tradition, one prayer said 
in the quietness of the home brings one ‘‘ reward’’. But the 
same prayer said in the Jumma Mosque is worth twenty-five 
rewards. Naturally it is worth while spending Friday on a visit 
to the mosque, and praying that the Prophet will hearken to 
your pleas. 

The same prayer said at Mecca is equal to 100,000 rewards, 
hence the scrimping and saving of pious Moslefns who are 
anxious to undertake the long pilgrimage and make obeisance 
before the Tomb of the Master. I was informed by Mr Jawad 
that there are special travel-agencies in Bombay and Karachi to 
handle arrangements for pilgrims to Mecca, the fare being about 
£60 return. 

With my mentor I climbed many broad steps, entering the 
arched eastern gateway of the mosque. We covered our shoes 
with sandals—as boots are considered profane in all Moslem 
houses of worship—and were escorted to a sanctuary. An 
attendant unlocked a padlocked door and produced from a small 
altar an authentic—so he said—portion of the Koran. This relic, 
thirteen chapters, was written by Ali—a son-in-law of the Prophet, 
and is assumed to be about 1,200 years old. 

Another antique which the attendant reverently produced was 
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a portion of the Koran, inscribed by Imam Hussein, a grandson 
of the Prophet Mohammed. This rarity was followed by a further 
Koran treasure, written on Egyptian vellum by Imam Hassan— 
a volume 24 inches long and 12 inches wide. It also was 
calligraphed by a pious relative of Mohammed. 

With gentle reverence the guardian of the relics now unearthed 
fyom the reliquary a Hair of the Prophet’s Beard. Two inches 
in length, this hirsute antique, reddish of hue, was packed in 
rose-petals, encased in an oblong tin screened by a glass top. 

How enduring is hair! I now understood the reason why 
a Haji-pilgrim to Mecca hennas his beard and hair. He is 
emulating the reddish beard of his long-deceased Master. So 
also do Christians visit Terra Santa—the Holy Land—and walk 
down the Via Dolorosa in the footsteps of their Founder. 

An aged and road-worn sandal once used by Mohammed was 
now reverently withdrawn from the innermost recesses of the 
sepulchre, and handed to me for inspection. It was made of 
camel-leather, yellow in colour, and like the Hair of the Beard, 
was preserved in fresh-rose-petals. The leaves are replaced as 
soon as they wither and fade. 

Finally came the piece-de-resistance, which the Moslem devoutly 
and lovingly passed to me, holding his hands beneath the holiest 
treasure in Ps possession of the trustees of the mosque. 

It was an® authentic footprint of Mohammed. 

Deeply impressed in a piece of grey marble, about twelve inches 
in length, three inches thick, and five inches wide, was a replica 
of a human foot. The toes were well splayed and parts of the 
imprint were nearly an inch deep. Most incredible thing to an 
infidel was how any foot—Prophet’s or otherwise—could have 
forced such a deep impression on a hard substance like marble. 

Pondering much on this problem, I left the sanctuary, and 
puffily climbed a winding stair inside a tall minaret, from where 
I could took down on the murmuring multitude assembling below. 
Imagine an enclosure the size of a city square ! Such was the 
praying-yard, ruled off in lines four feet apart, on which 
kneeling Moslems had already taken up their position while 
awaiting the prayers to the deity to begin. There were about 
900 in every line and closely packed. They knelt on prayer-rugs 
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called ‘‘ Janamaz’’. Some rugs come from Persia, family heir- 
looms—hundreds of years old. In the centre of the courtyard 
is the ‘‘ Ablution Tank ’’, where the faithful wash hands and 
feet before proceeding to the prayer-rugs. From my position on 
the minaret I could see eager crowds—on foot, on donkey, on 
camel, hurrying to the mosque. 

What an amazing religion is this, that these peasants should 
postpone their struggle for existence, and travel many weary 
miles every Friday to make a tribute to their Master ! 

By 2 p.m. the courtyard was densely crowded with kneeling 
and squatting zealots. I estimated that there were 15,000 
worshippers crammed into the mosque, awaiting their congrega- 
tional prayer. In the rear of the courtyard were hundreds of 
women. They are not allowed to rub shoulders with men in the 
mosque, and were shielded from view of the males by a barricade 
of canvas six feet high. Along the western side is the closed-in 
portion of the mosque, which consists of three onion-shaped 
domes, with shapely minarets, and smaller colonnades, some of 
which were occupied by pilgrims or the curious—infidels like 
myself. 

The mosque was now filled with a sea of red tarbooshes, and 
clothes of many colours, white predominating. Most of the 
worshippers wore oriental dress. Those in European coats seemed 
strangely out of place. Near the Ablution Pool was a white 
marble pulpit. Seated in it was a white-turbaned Muezzin—the 
Announcer. Floating above him from a pole was the flag of 
Islam, a white background with a red crescent. 

Suddenly all was silent. 

The Muezzin rose, facing the Mihrab, or prayer-niche, inside 
the mosque, and in long and deep tones sonorously declaimed : 
‘* Allah O Akbar ’’—‘‘ God is Great ’’. 

Before the Muezzin had finished this phrase of praise, the 
squatting devotees arose, and, shouting after him “‘ Allah O 
Akbar ’’, knelt in obeisance. Their foreheads touched the ground 
with deepest humility, stayed there for a moment, then they rose 
erect, repeating in unison “ Allah O Akbar ’’ with a roar that 
rattled the minaret tops. 

Inside the mosque—which is open on the courtyard side, the 
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Imam—or preacher—recited prayers from the Koran, his screechy 
voice but faintly heard. Flocks of pigeons fluttered and flirted 
around the deserted Ablution Pool, taking their fill while the con- 
gregation intoned praises to Allah. Pious late-comers hurriedly 
arrived, laved their lips, forehead and feet, then merged silently 
in the congregation. 

Fifteen minutes of prayer and all was over. 

The multitude mooched home, and so did I. 


As I descended the broad steps, the cry of paupers was heard 
wailing ‘‘ Allah O Akbar ! For God’s sake give us alms! ’’ 
I hearkened to their cry of despair, and was hungrily surrounded 
by the halt, the crippled, the maimed, the sightless, the deformed, 
the leprous, the small-poxed, and the stumpless. 

‘* Sahib, O Sahib, give us charity !| ’’ cried one. ‘‘ Baksheesh ! 
Baksheesh !| Sahib, I am blind ! ’’ was another lament, from 
a withered old crone. ‘ 

What could I do among so many ? One would need the 
wealth of the mines of King Solomon to cure these destitutes of 
their myriad ailments. Praised be the day when she and her 
fellow-applicants are fed and housed by the community. May 
it come soon. 

Jumma Mosque is endowed by a Trust Fund, which derives its 
income from rental of a hundred shops circling its base. In this 
bazaar, the shopkeepers were going “flat-out ’’, as the faithful, 
having praised the Lord, were haggling over hardware and 
snarling over softwear. 

Goats frisked and sacred bulls nuzzled vegetable stalls in search 
of succulent stalks. The owners gave the cadger a stalk and 
pushed his bovine body onto their neighbour’s stall. Under a 
peepul tree is a bricked-in grave of a Muslim who achieved 
sainthood by converting Hindus to the religion of Islam. A 
sanctimonious semi-naked attendant solicited alms as his reward 
for furbishing up the sepulchre of the saint. 

O Religion, what things are performed in thy name ! 

Here also the farmers brought fat-tailed sheep for the followers 
of Islam, who love their mutton and rice stew. The praying 
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was over, the needs of the soul satisfied. I left the Moslem 
multitude to haggle and departed back to my tent, to cogitate 
on the contrasts of humanity’s many creeds. 


* * ae 

By way of contrast with the religious fervour of the Moslems, 
I drove to the home of Liaquat Ali Khan, Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Secretary of the All-India Moslem League, 
to talk politics. 

Mr Liaquat Ali Khan greeted me in a large room, tastefully 
panelled in teak, and well stocked with books. Our meeting was 
hurried, as he was leaving for Karachi, where his vigorous leader, 
Mr Jinnah, was going to address the Moslem League. Over 
75,000 were expected to be present at this momentous gathering, 
where Mr Jinnah was to speak on ‘‘ Pakistan ’’. 

The goal of Moslems in India is to have and to rule their own 
State, which they propose to call ‘‘ Pakistan’’. At present about 
80 million Moslems are scattered throughout the sub-continent 
in minority groups, and to this Mr Jinnah and his fellow-leaguers 
object. They demand an enclave, carved out of the north-west 
of India—where Moslems form* the biggest proportion of the 
community. 

The Hindu leaders do not subscribe to this vivisection, on the 
grounds that the Hindus in newly-carved Pakistan will be in a 
minority, and treated as such. They cite the horrible fates of 
Jews, Poles, Czechs, and the ather unlucky minorities in 
‘“ Fortress Europe ’’. 

I farewelled Mr Liaquat Ali Khan with the promise to see him 
and Mr Jinnah in a few weeks’ time in Bombay, to learn more 
of this highly contentious topic. 

: * * * 


The following day I saw a leader of another sort. At the 
house of Dr B. R. Ambedkar, over afternoon tea, we 
discussed Moslemism, Hinduism—and the numerous ‘“‘ isms’’ and 
““ schisms ’’ of the Hindu caste system. After hearing the 
Doctor’s life-story, I came away, convinced that neither Carnegie 
nor Rockefeller had such a meteoric rise from rags as the 
gentleman who now holds the portfolio of Minister for Labour 
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in the Government of India. 

All countries have their own social systems, but, in most of 
them, a peasant can become a Prime Minister. Engiand’s 
Ramsay MacDonald did the trick, and in Australia our own John 
Curtin climbed to the top of the greasy pole. Even Hitler was 
a house-painter. 

But in India things are different. Two-thirds of the population 
—nearly three hundred million—are Hindus, and the rigidity of 
their social caste-rules is the most prominent feature of Indian 
life. They are divided into four main castes—the Brahmins or 
priests, the warriors or rulers, then the business section, then the 
workers and peasants—and finally we come to the bottom class 
—also known as ‘“‘ Untouchables ’’, Outcastes, or Depressed 
Classes. 

These outcastes are descendants of conquered races, who were 
enslaved thousands of years ago by invading warriors, and 
condemned to labour for their conquerors. _Gradually they 
achieved freedom from chattel-slavery, but they have never 
escaped from the servitude of their caste. 

Untouchables perform all menial duties, such as scavenging, 
street-sweeping, and al] other work regarded as impure. They 
are segregated in their own portion of the village, and may not 
enter the home of a higher caste unless to carry out a carcass 
that had strayed in there, or to do some other work of defilement. 
The lines of demarcation between castes are strictly drawn, and 
woe betide an Untouchable who dares to touch the property of 
his overlords. 

Untouchables are forbidden to worship in Hindu témples, even 
though they are Hindus, and generally speaking a scarecrow 
looks like a Rajah compared with many of the ragged Untouch- 
ables that the Hindu upper caste shrinks from touching. The 
majority of the upper castes make a fetish of ‘‘ Down with the 
Untouchables ’’, despite the enlightened teaching of Mahatma 
Gandhi, who wants to abolish untouchability. 

Into this seething caste-cauldron, in 1893, was stirred young 
baby Ambedkar—an Untouchable. Fortunately for him his 
soldier father had saved enough to pay for his son’s education. 

As we sipped our tea, Dr Ambedkar told me that, as a child, 
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he carried a piece of hessian to squat on in the class-room. He 
was not allowed to talk to the other pupils. 

This is the Indian version of ‘‘ Coventry ’’ in perpetuity. 

‘‘ I was forbidden to touch the water-tap in the yard when I 
was thirsty, even in the height of mid-summer,’’ he confessed. 
‘IT would have to wait until the servant came along and turned 
it on for me to fill my pail. If 1 had dared to touch the tap 
the other boys would have stoned me for polluting their 
belongings.’’ 

In such bitter surroundings was young Ambedkar reared. 
‘No barber would cut my hair, and this was always done by 
my sisters, who did my washing for the same reason. If I acci- 
dentally touched another boy he would run to the tap and 
wash the defiled part.’’ 

Despite all these social disadvantages, the earnest young 
student plugged along and showed such progress that the 
Maharajah of Baroda—who had recently been instrumental in 
passing legislation in his State, throwing open public temples to 
Untouchables—granted him a scholarship, and supplied him with 
funds to go to Bombay for further study. So the Untouchable 
boy was helped by one of High Caste. . 

At the University he was successful, and secured a degree. 
‘“ After this I became a Lieutenant in the Baroda State Forces,’’ 
said Dr Ambedkar, ‘‘ and while there the Maharajah generously 
granted me more funds to help me through a course of Economics, 
Sociology and Political and Moral Science, in Columbia 
University, New York.’’ 

By studious application the Untouchable won through, leaving 
Columbia with a Master of Arts degree, as well as a Doctorate 
in Philosophy. From New York he went to London, and after 
a course of research in Economics, returned to Baroda to work 
in the Accountant-General’s Department. 

““ At the inn in Baroda, kept by a Parsee who had no Untouch- 
able scruples,’’ he told me, ‘‘ I secured lodgings, but a week 
later a dozen Hindus called on my host. They were armed with 
lathis—long bamboo sticks—and threatened him that if he did 
not cast out the outcast who was defiling the inn, they would 
cast both of us out.’’ 
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‘ After that,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ I departed from Baroda to 
Bombay, and taught in a private college as a Professor of 
Political Economy.”’ 

By much stinting, and money earned from private tuition, he 
at last earned his fare to London, where he taught in the School 
of Economics. There he wrote a thesis on The Problem of the 
Rupee, and after receiving another degree, was called to the Bar. 

He then left for Germany with the idea of obtaining a law 
degree at Bonn University, but ran out of funds and returned 
to India. In Bombay he hung out his shingle as a barrister, 
hoping against hope that high-caste Hindu solicitors would forget 
their age-old caste prejudices and give him a chance, 

They did, and he prospered exceedingly, building up an 
excellent practice, ‘‘ Many times,’’ he said, ‘‘I was offered a 
seat on the Bench, but I preferred to fight for my fellow-outcastes, 
rather than security.”’ 

He went into politics, and now is the recognised leader of the 
Untouchables in all-India, with a seat in the Cabinet as Minister 
for Labour. Much that the Doctor told me about untouchability 
seemed incredible until I realised how deep is racial prejudice, 
in all lands where races mingle but don’t mix. I remembered 
then that, in many States of the U.S. A., negroes are barred 
from white men’s restaurants and must travel in different railway 
compartments, and dare not exercise a vote. Even in sunny New 
South Wales, the Aborigines are segregated, and I know of a 
township where their children were until very recently debarred 
from attending school. 

Ah, well ! Prejudice goes deep, and customs die slowly, but 
here’s hoping that the Brahmins of India, in the near future, 
will re-read the lives of their ancient saints, who taught humility 
and brotherhood. Then perhaps they will touch the Untouchables, 
admit them“to temple and bathing-pool, and live with them in 
amity forevermore. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A JAUNT TO JODHPUR—THE RAJPUTANA STATES— 
FEATURES OF THE FORT—A RELIC OF “SUTIEE "— 
FOOD OF THE COUNTRY—A MONKEY DRAMA—SIGHTS 
IN THE BAZAAR—THE DUNG-CHASING INDUSTRY— 
A ROYAL HUNTING LODGE—AN IRRIGATION AREA— 
I VISIT THE MAHARAJAH—FAMINE RELIEF—“ THOU 
SHALT NOT KILL”, 


} AREWELL, New Delhi, I’m off to Jodhpur, to visit the 
Maharajah, as a guest of the State |! 

My journey to Jodhpur started from the Willingdon ‘drome, 
New Delhi, at the first crack of dawn—which didn’t crack until 
8 a.m. that day. At the end of the airfield, the dome of the 
Mosque of Safdarjana was brilliantly lit by red lights, a glowing 
guide—and warning—to low-flying pilots. 

It was Saturday, 18th December, as we shot down the runway, 
circled the domes and minarets of the mosque and headed west 
by south, crossing the Jumna River—a streak of dullness in a 
golden plain—and flew over the burning-ghats, where pious 
Hindus cremate their dead by the sacred stream. Water is scarce 
in India, hence all streams and lakes are sacred. After cremation 
the ashes are dispersed into the water. 

A mist, nearly as thick as blanc-mange, o’erspread Old Delhi, 
from which the golden domes of mosques glistened wetly. We 
soared on, and crossed the low-lying Aravalli Hills, rocky sand- 
stone wastes that slope down towards the Arabian Sea. 

At ten o’clock, two hours’ flight from Delhi—we approached 
Jodhpur, which is on a plain sandwiched between two low hills. 
The country looked like the treed plains of Central Australia, 
near Alice Springs. Herds of goats were heading for the Never- 
Never. ‘‘ Give us this day our daily browse ’’ is the prayer of 
the greatest four-legged menace to plant life that ever drew strong 
breath. 

Down we went and landed at the capital of the Native State 
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of Jodhpur, whose ruler is entitled to a salute of 19 guns in 
his own State, and 17 guns in any one else’s. 

Jodhpur is the chief city in Rajputana, a group of 21 States, 
which are governed by Native Rulers. These States have treaty 
rights with the British dating back for nearly a hundred years, 
and are distinct from the Provinces of India, which are directly 
governed by the British. 

To put it in a pop-corn. India is nearly 2,000,000 square miles 
in area, with a population estimated at 389 millions. The area 
covered by Indian States operating under treaty rights is 712,508 
square miles, in which there live 93 million people. 

This 98 million are governed by Rajahs and Maharajahs, who 
have the power of life and death over their subjects. The Indian 
Rulers are kept in contact with the British Central Government 
—or Raj—at Delhi, by a liaison officer—or watchdog—known as 
the ‘‘ Political Agent’’. His job is to supervise tactfully the 
internal administration of the State, and to bring to the attention 
of the Central Government, any deeds—or misdeeds—that are 
not approved by the Raj. If things get too bad, the Raj sacks 
the ruler ; but otherwise they are more or less ‘‘ independent ’’. 


The city of Jodhpur was built in 1459 A.D. on a rocky range 
of sandstone hills, 400 feet high. It is surrounded by a sturdy 
wall with seven massive gates, approached from the plain by 
zig-zaggy roads. 

I had been invited by the Chief Minister, Sir Donald Field, 
on behalf of the Maharajah, to be a guest of the State during 
my stay. No guns were fired to welcome me, nor was I given 
the keys of the city ; but I was given a beautiful suite with both 
kinds of running water in the State Hotel, so what more could a 
man ask ? After a bath, shave and tiffin, off I went with 
Mr Simpson, a likeable Englishman from the State Railways, 
who volunteered to show me the sights. 

Frowning down on the whitewashed city is a mass of lolly-pink 
sandstone. This is the fort—guardian of the people living below. 
A drive uphill along a twisty well-graded road brought us to a 
big wooden gate, thickly spiked to deter elephants from being 
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used as battering-rams to bash their way into the fort. There 
are a series of redoubts within the fort, so that the defenders 
can retreat if hard-pressed until they reach the summit to make 
the last stand. Each redoubt has a wall and a gate. 

At the Loha Pol Gate I paused and stared. On the wall were 
the imprints of 31 female hands. They looked ghastly, and 
were a relic of the sinister custom of ‘‘ Suttee ’’—a traditional 
Hindu mourning-rite, which carried grief to an extreme, and 
was woeful for widows. When deceased hubbie was burning on 
the funeral pyre, his wives were expected to hurl themselves into 
the flames and follow him into the thereafter. 

This macabre custom prevailed in many parts of India. In olden 
times, as the dead body of a Maharajah was carried beneath 
the Loha Pol Gate, he was followed by his mourning wives and 
concubines, who placed their hand imprints on the wall as they 
passed. Later, a sculptor carved the imprints in the sandstone 
and coloured them red. Some of the hands were tiny. They 
must have been girl-wives, so small were they. 

Today, thanks to British laws, ‘‘Suttee’’ rites have been 
abolished, and widows live to a ripe old age. 

Guarding the gate were barefooted sentries, carrying muskets 
four feet long, stamped ‘“‘ Enfield 1859’’. A hundred of these 
were stacked in an armoury outside the gate, all of the same 
ancient vintage. Onwards we went to the summit—the main 
battlements—defended by two scores of artillery of great anti- 
quity, still functioning. To keep them, as well as the artillery- 
man, from going rusty, one of the guns is fired hourly to signify 
the time. Machine-guns are also on display—some captured by 
the Jodhpur Lancers in the Chinese Boxer Rebellion of 1901, 
others in Haifa from the Turks in 1917. Most marvellous is a 
piece labelled ‘‘ Earliest type machine-gun ’’, being twelve 
small-bore barrels in a double row, making 24 in all. They are 
loaded from the muzzle. At the back end are two slots, into 
which powder was poured separately in every gun. When 
a match was applied to the powder all the guns went off at 
once—or were supposed to. Near this death-and-destruction 
creation were two cannons—a deadly combination while the 
powder and ball lasted. This metallic memento was ‘‘ presented 
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by Lord Minto’’. Behind every gun was a heap of black 
cannon-balls, stacked in pyramid fashion. 

Below the battlements were hundreds of white-painted houses, 
tightly packed, with lakes wedged in between for the town’s 
water-supply. Around the battlements were the palaces of the 
Ruler, four stories in height, with latticed windows of delicate 
pattern. The ‘‘ Purdah Palace ’’—or harem—is so designed that 
the inmates could peer through the windows, seeing, but not being 
seen. Here also are the priceless jewels of the Court of Jodhpur 
—rubies, sapphires, diamonds, emeralds—and, like the inmates 
of the harem, they can neither be seen nor touched. 


That night I was invited to the house of Frank Fairchild 
Ferguson, late of Melbourne, and now Executive Engineer of the 
State. He had invited four other Aussies, who were serving 
with the R.A.F., in training at Jodhpur. We had ‘‘ Deshi- 
khana ’’—the food of the country—and our genial host explained 
that the Indian idea of a meal is to excite and stimulate the 
appetite by varying the diet. ‘‘ Something cold, something hot, 
something sweet, something sour, something tasty, something 
bitter, something burning . ..’’ he said. 

I took a double mouthful of something-something. ’Struth ! 
It combined all the ingredients of a highly concentrated cocktail 
—TNT variety ! It tickled my tonsils, and excited my tear- 
ducts as I vainly fought for air and Arctic coolness. It’s amazing 
that a Hindu, after a feed of deshi-khana, should still believe in 
non-violence !| Any race that can ingest these chili-cocktail meals 
twice and thrice daily, should be capable of conquering the seven 
seas and five continents. 


Next day I visited an Indian friend, Rao Sahib’s, for afternoon 
tea. A nomad Untouchable and a pair of bunder—monkeys 
—entertained us with much palaver and prancing. While the 
monkey duet danced and tumbled, the Untouchable shook a 
tiny rattledrum called a ‘‘ dug-dug’’ which made a dug-duggy 
noise when shaken. Reinforcing the dug-duggy noise was the 
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song of the bard, chanting a fairy tale about a timid male and 
a shy female. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of that haughty maid, be 
brave, show off, let her see what a smart fellow you are! ”’ 
chanted the Master of Ceremonies. 

While all this discourse was going on the haughty she-male 
rose from her shiny bottie, touched the palms of her hands 
together and bowed Hindu fashion. She then crowned herself 
in a red turban, sat on a jam tin, unearthed a mirror from a 
handbag, and pouted. 

Then the bard turned to her, rattling the dug-dug, and telling 
her what a great bloke her admirer was, who’d come from far 
across the desert sands to meet her. The ‘‘ great bloke ’’ promptly 
showed his talents by turning hand-springs, flip-flaps, and 
somersaults, then rolling over in the dust. Next he showed her 
what a superman he was by taking a stick and bending it around 
his neck as a sign of his massive strength. But the haughty— 
or shy—she-monk, who had a baby clinging to her breast, was 
not amused by all these arboreal cavortings, and rudely ignored 
him. Getting tired of this stern view, the suitor seized her by 
the tail and dragged her backwards in triumph, proving that 
he was neither timid nor shy, but at heart a cave-man. 

The Untouchable now sent the female bunder around with the 
collection-box and the ‘‘ comedy was finished ’’. 


It was sundown as I wandered through the bazaar. The 
goats were returning from their browse. Townies own these goats 
and pay a small fee daily to herdsmen who take them to the 
country from sunrise to sunset. As they proceeded along the 
bazaar, individual goats peeled off from the main herd and 
turned up the byways to home, to be milked and await another 
dawn. 

A Moslem lass, with modest white veil and bare feet, crossed 
the road one hop ahead of a bullock-drawn cart, loaded with 
wood. It had sturdy wheels made of four parts, a hand-made 
sort of job. 

Then came a weird sight. Approaching me was a woman 
leading what appeared to be three pairs of feet. It was a maid- 
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servant taking her three mistresses for a walk. They were 
coming from the purdah—or harem—and as no man other than 
their husband might behold their face, they were hidden from 
view by an orange-coloured sheet. They shuffled along like some 
strange figure in a Disney dismalogue. 

Working-class women cannot afford purdah. They have to 
lose caste and be seen, but they appear to like the publictiy. 

An ascetic bearded bloke, bare of chest, mooned along. He 
was a ‘‘ Sanyassi’’, and was dressed in cotton saffron. This 
holy man carried a small bowl, also a bag in which he accepted 
alms. He rejects sweets and rice, ordinarily accepting “‘ atta ’’, 
which is a wheat flour, or some other simple staff of life. Amyone 
can become a Sanyassi, provided he-renounces the world and 
the devil. He need not renounce his wife. 

A squatting Jodhpurrer with a brass tray before him was selling 
—or trying to—sweet tasty cakes known as “ Tillpardy ’’ or 
sesame cakes, from which the phrase ‘‘ open sesame ’’ is derived. 
He had tiny doll-size scales which he juggled to the best 
advantage. 

High overhead from the fort battlements peered the blackened 
snouts of the eighteen-pounders. 

Bang !_ It was six o’clock. 

More people rest in Jodhpur than labour. Every worker 1s 
watched by a dozen idlers. I watched an old crone winnowing 
grain, while a score of crows greedily hopped in to peck the 
overflow. 

The shops in the bazaar are built in the wall. They are about 
six feet square, and grimy with the hand-wipings of centuries. 
They look like dungeons. 

A tonga horse, wet with sweat, chewed his hay, while a sacred 
bull mooched up, and, nuzzling the neddie aside, helped himself. 
The Moslem tonga-wallah was furious but dared not kick the 
bovine in the rump because there were too many Hindu worship- 
pers around, who revere the bull as a sacred animal. 

Ali this I saw from my possie in a two-wheeled, horse-drawn 
tonga, in Kata Square, facing the gold-decorated Himdu temple 
of the same namre. Indians do not shake hands as we do, nor 
do they kiss on the cheek like Latins when they meet. Instead, 
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they make salutation—called ‘‘ Namaskar ’’~-by touching palms 
together under their chin as if praying, and making a gentle 
bow. Before Rajahs or elders they take the palms to the fore- 
head, and bow. 

All the tip-seekers gave me this greeting. I must be an Elder 
Statesman, or something—probably something. 


A sacred bull sedately defied us in a narrow laneway, and the 
driver dismounted and coaxed him around our tonga. Oh, how 
they venerate the bull in this country | Bulls are public property 
and are fed by Hindus, providing they have enough food to give 
them. 

Basket-makers wove carry-alls at fast speed, and tinsmiths 
battered feed-cans for horses out of kerosene-tins cut in halves, 
complete with handle. A graceful lass languidly shuffled along. 
Upon her head was a basket piled high with dried dung-cakes 
for cooking the family supper. She was loaded down with 
silver anklets like a convict. Embedded in her right nostril was 
a glass diamond. She certainly looked the belle of the ball— 
despite the load of dung—and its aroma. 

Dung-chasing is a great—but little publicised—Indian industry. 
Young and old, of both sexes, prowl the highways trailing the 
passing donkey, bull, or camel and pouncing upon its steaming 
dollops of dung. Taken home, this is moistened and sold for 
fuel. Price 200 cakes for one rupee. The result is that the 
ground is robbed of its natural fertilizer and becomes impove- 
rished. But what can the peasant do ? Wood is scarce and 
beyond their purse. 

A public trough at the foot of a banyan tree was being filled 
from skins of water carried on the backs of camels from a well 
far distant. An endless stream of camels leisurely proceeds all 
through the day bringing free water for the towntes. 

Cobblers cobbled, and pigeons cooed and cuddled. It was 
sunset and the end of another day in Jodhpur, as the village 
maids, brass bowl] on head, arrived to fill their vessels. 

In a small garden sat a Moslem. The name-plate on his shack 
said : ‘‘ Mohammad Azad, Advocate.’’ He was reciting the 
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Koran in the peace of the setting sun, fingering amber rosary 
beads with gnarled fingers as he gazed towards Mecca. A 
homeward, a homeward, all footsteps turned as dusk descended. 

Goats shepherded by barefooted workers from the field were 
trudging behind asses loaded with fodder, firewood, or dung- 
cakes. From the bazaar I drove to the Club, where squash, 
tennis, and whisky-sodas were in full swing—especially the 
latter. 

* * # 

Next day my escort was my Aussie pal,, Frank Ferguson, who 
has been eight years in Jodhpur. Part of his job as Executive 
Engineer is to look after the Hunting Lodge of the Maharajah. 
After a drive of forty miles across dry country we arrived at 
Sardar Samand. 

‘‘ Samand ’’ means artificial lake. This lake has a water- 
spread of fourteen square miles. The Hunting Lodge stands 
on a quartzite hill overlooking the lake. Material to build the 
lodge was quarried from a granite hillside nearby. We entered 
and made for the cocktail bar. The walls were swathed with 
glossy panther-skins and embossed with antlered heads of deer. 
Beneath each trophy was an inscription stating the history of its 
demise. A rhino, ‘‘ East Africa, 1933,’’ and a_wildebeest 
date and place, signified that His Highness had been there that 
year on the hunt for big game. 

The lodge is air-conditioned, the dining-room a masterpiece of 
futuristic frescoes. Here also big heads and little ones frown 
down upon the visitor—eland, water-kudu, and_ black-buck 
souvenirs of the prowess of His Highness with the gun. The 
floor was of inlaid teak, made from well-seasoned railway- 
sleepers. The garden was of many colours and a delight to behold 
after the drabness of the desert. On the balcony lounge- 
chairs, a long tailed squirrel frisked. 

Down by the water-trail is an elevated platform. Here is 
tethered a goat which bleats as it smells panther on the prowl 
for a drink. As the panther springs the Maharajah shoots— 
not a gun, but a camera nowadays. He is prouder of his action- 
photographs of wild animals than of any skins or head in his 
museum. 
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The Agricultural Department of Jodhpur are introducing a 
Mexican bean-tree which produces pods twice yearly. It thrives 
in this desert land, and is heartily endorsed by the shaggy goats 
who eat the pods and thus spread the seed. 

Mr Ferguson has evolved a way to grow trees on this quartzite 
hillside. He blasts holes, fills them with soil, plants the saplings, 
and drives a length of two-inch metal piping alongside, with a 
piece protruding. The tree gets direct service to the roots when 
water is poured down the pipe. They are certainly flourishing 
by this method of nourishment. 

Around the lake the risky sport of pigsticking with a “lance 
is carried on. It is very popular among polo-players and other 
skilled mders. Mugs like myself who only ride every decade are 
advised to stay away—or view it from the back of an elephant. 
A horse will drop dead at the approach of a husky long-husked 
boar, and you are liable to vacate the saddle in a hurry, and 
find yourself skewered by the porky assailant. 

There is also a house-boat on the lake for fhose who like to 
sleep to the lapping of waters on the hull. As I watched, a cor- 
morant dived for a fish. Nature has thoughtfully evolved an 
elongated neck to assist them in their aqueous searchings. What 
about the poor fish ? 


At this lake, planned agriculture starts. It supplies irrigation 
to hundreds of farms on land that was previously used for 
grazing. The capacity is being increased to make land available 
for returned soldiers. A mile drive along the irrigation channel 
brought us to the Maharajah’s farm, where we met Mr M. P. 
Fletcher, the manager, who established the farm in 1940, and 
by scientific farming has now placed it on a paying basis. Every- 
thing is mechanized, with Indian drivers. It is one of the few 
completely-mechanized farms in India. This Royal Farm 
specialises in growing rustless wheat of an improved Australian 
variety. In 1943 they sold 15,000 bushels for seed to local farmers 
at nine bob a bushel, bags extra. 

The original idea of the Maharajah was to demonstrate that 
farming could be made more profitable by using modern instead 
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of archaic methods of agriculture. He bought 3,500 acres of 
land alongside the irrigation channel, which previously supported 
five families earning at the most 500 rupees a year per family. 
Today, with machinery, 20,000 rupees a year wages is paid to 
casual labourers, plus the wages of 22 permanent drivers. The 
original holders of the land had only 110 acres cultivated, the 
balance being used for grazing. The whole area is now cultivated. 

After the 1914-18 War many Indian soldiers were given a 
chunk of demi-desert, without water. The soldier spent his 
blood-money—or bonus—on the land, and sweated blood in the 
vain hope of developing it. Came the famine and he retired 
broken-hearted. The land reverted to the desert. Sounds like 
what happened in Australia, doesn’t it ? 

Along the fourteen miles of canal are 735 cultivators, who 
usually grow ‘‘ Rabi’’ grain, getting an average yield of 13 
bushels to the acre. MRain-crops, grown on unirrigated lands, 
are ‘‘ Bajra’’, a millet, and ‘‘ Til’’, an oil-seed, which is 
crushed. The oil is used for cooking, and the residue for oil- 
cake fodder. 

From the Royal Farm we proceeded to the town of Pali and 
visited the woollen mills. The wool was of very poor quality 
—one jump ahead of rope—and lacking in lanoline. Women are 
employed with snips, cutting off the dags. The farms in this 
area are fenced with thorn-bush, and stacks of this nasty tough 
shrub were in every freld. The thorn-bush is cut when green 
and the leaves shaken off and used for fodder. The dried bush 
is then heaped around haystacks to deter cattle from eating 
the hay. It has all the appearance of a barbed-wire barrier. 

A pair of yoked oxen were walking in circles around a ‘‘ Persian 
Water-Wheel ’’, which lifts the liquid from a well 80 feet deep, 
into a trough and irrigates the fields. The oxen were at rest 
nearby. On top of the water-wheel were a pair of bobbins on 
which black thread unrolled from one to the other, as the beasts 
ambled around. This was a time-measurement, something like 
the hour-glass principle. It took four hours for the thread to 
unwind from the empty bobbin to the full one. This was a 
signal for the bullocks to change shifts ; but the poor old driver 
—like Old Man River—just kept on rolling along. 
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A goatherd thumped his washing in the overflow. He had a 
tufted beard as long as the nannies he shepherded, and a bald 
head. Two stately dames, each carrying a brass lota on her 
head, arrived for water. Then a Sadhu ambled waterwards. For 
a holy man he certainly had an unholy appearance. Hair matted 
and barefooted, he looked like a fanatic. Naked, except for loin- 
cloth, his starved and skinny limbs were covered with ashes— 
a sign of poverty. Staff in one hand, alms-bowl in the other, 
his eyes glistened fiercely as his splayed feet disturbed the dust. 

Nearby, in a Hindu temple, I was anointed, by the Brahmin 
priest with a yellow ointment. After I dropped a coin on the 
altar, he bowed. ‘‘ Salaam, Sahib,’’ was his benediction. 


Back at Jodhpur after a dusty ride of 120 miles, I called it 
a day. Dwust-covered, I welcomed a hot bath. My towel was 
as big as a horse-rug, so help me. About this time I suddenly 
woke up to something that had me tricked. These Indians shake 
their nappers in the negative, and simultaneously say ‘‘ yes ’’, 
when one asks them to do something. This makes one ponder, 
like the song, ‘“‘ Yes, we have no bananas.’’ When one asks 
another question, and they mean to say ‘‘No’’, they nod their 
heads in the affirmative. 


That evening was an event in my Indian life. I was invited 
by Sir Donald Field, friend and counsellor of Princes—the Chief 
Minister of Jodhpur—to meet the Maharajah, at the Residency. 

His Highness is very affable and handsome. He was dressed 
in the uniform of the Royal Air Force, with the insignia of Air 
Commodore. The Maharajah is married and has four sons and 
one daughter. Her Highness is in “‘ purdah ’’—in other words, 
she is never seen in public unveiled. 

The Maharajah autographed a picture of himself in Durbar 
dress, which he wore at the Coronation of King Edward in 1936. 
He talked of many subjects—Pakistan, Hindustan, and treaties 
between Indian States and the British Raj. Then of caste com- 
plication, and of how problems that beset India could be solved 
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if only caste prejudices were modified and obliterated. Then 
of famine, and I said, ‘‘ If only the Hindus could be converted 
to eating meat, millions of lives could be saved yearly.’’ 

Replied my princely host : ‘‘ If I attempted to bring in such 
a law, there would be a revolution. I could increase taxes, and 
there would be only murmurs of discontent, but if I allowed one 
animal dying of starvation to be slaughtered, the people would 
rebel.’’ He told me of a recent instance of a camel being staked 
on a fence, where it screamed in anguish for three days—but 
the police did not dare put the unfortunate animal out of its 
agony. 

‘* Thou shalt not kill’’ is the creed of the Hindus. 

‘* We had a famine in 1989,’’ said His Highness. ‘‘ The rains 
failed and the crops were still-born. A great migration began, 
when the Hindus on the western desert fringe began heading east 
with their starving stock in search of sustenance.’’ He explained 
that there are very few fences in his country—and the unwritten 
law is that while a man has grass he cannot refuse it to another. 
Like a swarm of locusts the migrants passed, eating out their 
neighbours’ and their neighbours’ neighbours, till they in turn 
were forced to join in the migration. 

Eighty-five per cent of Rajputana State is rural and at least 
fifty per cent of the farmers depend on cattle for their living. 

Camels, cattle and goats died in thousands, but the exodus 
continued. A Famine Relief Organisation was set up when it 
became certain that the rains had failed and that starvation was 
in sight. 

Continued the Maharajah : ‘‘ The State records show that 
529,000 people passed though relief depots on the outward and 
homeward treks between August, 1939, and May, 1940.’’ With 
the owners were 600,000 starving cattle, but only 350,000 came 
back. The stock mortality for the whole famine was 800,000. 

Fortunately, enough survived to form the basis of new herds, 
and at the time of my visit the stock-population of the State 
was nearly back to its normal strength. All emigrants were 
supplied with blank-post-cards addressed to the Minister in 
charge of famine relief. If the emigrants became destitute they 
would post the card to the Minister, and relief would be granted, 
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‘‘ They were my people,’’ said the solicitous Maharajah. ‘“‘I 
could not see them die like the cattle.’’ 

He told me that, to the best of his knowledge, not one person 
died of starvation. The stay-at-homes were given relief work, 
and food was provided at cheap rates. Shops were opened 
where grain was sold at 15 per cent below market price to help 
the poor. During the ten famine months, over 700 miles of 
gravel roads were constructed, and 1,350 earth tanks and wells 
were cleaned out or re-opened. 

Despite all the deaths of cattle from starvation, no Hindu would 
slaughter his stock. If they had done this and boiled down the 
carcase for fat—-which is badly needed—they would have 
received enough money for hide and fat to purchase fodder and 
save others. 

But religious laws forbid. ‘‘ Thou shalt die, but thou shalt 
not kill.’’ 


CHAPTER SIX 


MORE ABOUT JODHPUR—THE MAHARAJAH'S PALACE 
—DINNER WITH THE BRITISH RESIDENT—NATIVE 
INDUSTRIES—-A FAKIR’'S GHASTLY FAKE—SHANTI 
SHOWS ME AROUND—FOOD TABOOS—A _ SILLY 
COW—IVORY CARVERS—THE MARKET-PLACE—THE 
POTTERS—CAMEL-PROFANITY—SOME “SADHUS”"— 
SIR PERTAB SINGH, PALL-BEARER—A CHRISTMAS 
BANQUET AT THE MAHARAJAH’S PALACE—AIR 
FORCE SPREE—A FAMOUS POLO-PLAYER—REGAL 
REPAST, 


NEAT day I went, by the Maharajah’s permission, to see over 

his palace. My escort was Rao Rajah Narpat Singh, Minister- 
in-Waiting. He is the son of Sir Pertab Singh, who won fame 
and broke his caste laws by acting as pall-bearer at the funeral 
of a white man—as will be told later. 

We drove to the newly-completed palace, which is estimated 
to have cost a million pounds. Started in 1929, it has taken 14 
years to finish. Built on a mound overlooking the city two 
miles away, it is a magnificent structure of pink sandstone, 
straight of grain, quarried close by. The palace is tiled with 
marble—also quarried in the State—and comes in many shades 
from stark white to deep pink. The architects have artistically 
blended these shades in many designs and patterns on floor and 
wall, 

In the basement are the kitchens, boilers, and air-conditioning 
machinery, also a large tiled swimming pool, cleverly lighted by 
concealed lamps in many colours. Up on the first floor are a 
score of lounges, reception-rooms, rest-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
smoke-rooms, and billiard rooms. All these are on the right half 
of the palace. On the opposite side are the quarters of the 
Maharanee and her ladies-in-waiting. This portion is ‘‘ Purdah ’’. 
Here the women live in seclusion, ungazed upon by strange males. 
The Maharanee has a secluded garden with precious plants and 
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shrubs brought from lands far away. It was the first modern 
palace I had seen, and certainly lived up to my idea of what a 
royal residence should look like. 


In the evening I was invited to dine with the ‘‘ British 
Resident ’’, Lieut.-Col Williams, who with his wife had arrived 
at Jodhpur only four days previously. They were still busy with 
unpacking and official calls, but fed me well. The position of 
the British Resident, in a Native State such as Jodhpur, is one 
which requires great, tact. The Resident resides in a Residency, 
as a kind of diplomatic representative of the All-India British 
Raj. He has nothing to do with the actual government of the 
Native State, but may be—and frequently is—consulted in an 
advisory capacity. He’s an intermediary, or ambassador of the 
British Government, with plenty of prestige behind him. 

Back I went to the State Hotel, and next day I toured the 
town. My first visit was to an open-air factory, where tents were 
being made for the Army. Hundreds of workers—men, women 
and children—were busy sewing tents. They worked in families. 
The people of the Rajputana desert, tending flocks and herds, 
have been tent-dwellers for generations. 

The tent-making trade is hereditary, and I had the impression 
that dad, mum, and the kids could sew tents by instinct—so 
deft were their manipulations of the canvas, twine and needles. 

My next visit was to a felt-making factory—another traditional 
trade of Jodhpur, as felt is used for saddle cloths. The Rajputs 
of this region are practically born in the saddle. Their fame as 
horsemen is world-wide. Most of them adhere to the Hindu 
religion—a fact which contradicts the widely held belief that the 
‘‘ fighting races ’’ of India are all Moslems. The felt-making 
process was rather a messy one. Wool was being torn to pieces 
of fluff, then spread on the floor. Soapy water was then added, 
then more fluff, more water, more fluff again, and the whole 
fluffy mess was kneaded and rolled out to make a piece of felt, 
about 4 inch thick—just the thing for a saddle-cloth. 

Onwards I went to a blanket-weaving factory. Bales of newly- 
shorn wool, thick with burrs, were emptied on the floor, then 
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attacked by girls with scissors, snipping off the dags. The wool 
was then spread on the ground to a depth of six inches. Then 
the strong-arm squad went into action. Two hefty girls, facing 
each other, about six feet apart, took up squatting positions, 
and belaboured the wool at a terrific rate with pieces of hoof- 
iron, bashing the burrs to powder. It was incredible to see 
the speed and the continuity of these womanly wallopers. Heaven 
help the poor husband who came home full of arrack—and gave 
any cheek ! 

After being walloped, the wool is combed, carded, spun into 
yarn, then woven into blankets. 

The weaving is done by piece-work. The weavers earn about 
four bob a day in twelve working hours. The speed of the loom 
is not terrific—it is the length of the hours and the continuity 
that counts. Nice quiet life, weaving, that is, if you’re built 
that way |! 


* * * 


I paused in the street, where half a hundred Jodhpurrers stood 
and squatted in a circle. Young and old, all were chewing betel. 
In a ring, hoarse with haranguing, was the star performer—a 
fakir, getting ready for a show. Prone beneath a dirty sheet, 
hidden from view, was star performer No. 2—the victim. 

The fakir—Singh, Senior—was about to cut off the head of 
the victim—Singh, Junior. He demanded baksheesh for this 
ghastly deed. Clune Sahib, from Woop-Woop, in search of 
sanguinary excitement, antied up four annas—four pence, our 
money—and the show began. Little children shrieked at the 
prospect. Ternfied, they held hands, but had no intention of 
leaving. Adults gazed awe-stricken or with a ‘‘ can’t-be-done ’”’ 
attitude, some of them city-dwellers, others nomads from the 
Never-Never, newly arrived with camels or grain for sale, and 
rupees to spend. 

Suddenly the fakir shook his ‘‘ dug-dug’’ to attract our 
attention, knelt and told us what a clever bloke he was. Some- 
body interrupted and told him to get on with the show. There 
was a snappy comeback from the fakir which drew a laugh from 
the crowd. Dr Bluebeard—who had a black beard—shook the 
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‘* dug-dug ’’ again, rolled his eyes in sinister fashion, and pro- 
duced a carving knife. 

“’Struth ! ’’ I thought. ‘“‘ He means it ! ”’ 

Inserting the pig-stabber beneath the sheet at what was pre- 
sumably the neck of his son, dad started hacking in the vicinity 
of the jugular vein. As he hacked he gloated in sadistic fashion. 

A piercing scream from beneath the sheet startled the on- 
lookers, and my blood turned to ice. I wanted to flee. I was 
afraid that I’d be arrested and held as accessory for blue murder, 
as I had paid the murderer to amputate his son’s napper. 

Meanwhile, Singh, Senior, was ghoulfully hacking away at the 
anatomy of Singh, Junior, now writhing convulsively ‘neath 
the white sheet which mercifully veiled his gruesome death- 
contortions. 

As the dumb-dazed kids, the Woop-wooers and Clune Sahib 
gazed aghast at this dreadful son-slaughter, the murderer calmly 
withdrew, from ‘neath the sheet, a knife dripping with blood ! 

Eyes popped out and infants fainted with excitement as the 
exhibitionist wiped the blood-stained knife on the sheet and 
thumbed the sharp blade in loving manner. He now grasped the 
sheet—and the hidden head, between his hands, and rolled it 
sideways as proof that it was severed from the body. 

End of act. The killer now took up a collection and the crowd 
began to disperse as the collection-box approached. 

It was explained to me afterwards that certain children are 
trained from childhood for this job. The main requirement is 
to be double-jointed in the neck so that the fakir can twist it 
either way in a lolling manner at an angle of about 180 degrees, 
thus simulating the effect of severance from the cadaver. 


The fence-posts around the gardens of Jodhpur are whiteant- 
proof. No wonder—they’re made of sandstone slivers, six feet 
long, from the local quarry, with holes bored and wires passed 
through. Wood is scarce in this part of the world. My turban- 
topped guide, Shanti Prasad, told me that he is a ‘‘ Jagirdar ’’, 
or landowner. His ancestors were fighting-men, granted land by 
the rulers for service in battle, in the same fashion as the 
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Normans were rewarded with English lands by William the 
Conqueror. Shanti is an orthodox Hindu Brahmin, and although 
a vegetarian, he is hale, hefty, and hearty. He has never tasted 
wine, tobacco, meat, fish or eggs. If he touched any of these 
objects he would consider himself defiled, and would have to 
wash and change himself. He has one wife, no children, and 
supports his wife’s parents, his own parents, and numerous 
in-laws and their out-law children. 

Shanti chews betel-nut extensively, yet he won’t eat onions. 
Nor will he drink milk out of a metal bucket. Nor will he drink 
pasteurised milk because it has passed through a metal pipe. 
He’d sooner take chances on T.B. than conflict with caste- 
shibboleths. He would walk miles to drink water out of a well 
‘rather than sully his lips by drinking it out of a tap. ‘‘I am 
not bigoted, however, like the Jain sect,’’ explained Shanti. 
‘“ They carry a cloth across their mouth, so as not to swallow 
and kill the germs in the air as they breathe.”’ 

Shanti and I wandered through the byways. He was an 
excellent educator for me. Employed as a storekeeper in Frank 
Ferguson’s department, Frank had given him a couple of days 
off to show me the sights. A pair of working bullocks passed. 
They cost 500 rupees a pair, or £50 in kangaroo money. Terrific 
price, isn’t it ? The driver controlled his team by a rope 
passed around their horns and through their nostrils. He never 
seemed to tug, but they obeyed his orders, without the urge of 
fluent language used by Aussie bullockies. 

We paused in our peregrinations at a huge tank, where 
hundreds of cattle were being watered. One cow had a tin pail 
soldered around her neck. ‘‘ Like many females,’’ said Shanti, 
‘‘ she is contrary, and drinks her own milk.’’ So the thrifty 
owner, by his tiny yoke now prevented the cow from robbing 
the hand that feeds her. 

Sacred bulls are used only for breeding, the remainder are 
castrated and used as working bullocks. A dear old lady with 
a glittering diamond embedded in her left nostril sunned herself 
at a window, muttering the Hindu rosary, as she fingered her 
beads, and saw the stock being inspected by Clune Sahib. 

Back at the bazaar we watched the ivory-workers. They 
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squat in front of home-made lathes, one leg beneath their rump, 
and draw a single-stringed bow twisted around a spindle to and 
fro with a sawing motion. A lump fist-sized ivory is attached 
to the spindle. As it revolves, the tradesman holds a sharp 
tool against the spinning corners of the ivory, gradually rounding 
it. To prevent the ivory from running hot, the expert lets water 
drip on it from a wet rag tied around a stick, which is held 
in position between his toes. 

This sounds difficult, but it’s fair dinkum—or “‘ pukka ’”’ as 
they say here. To convince myself how hard it was, I took off 
my right shoe and sock, hopped on the bench, and, to the 
amusement of the Jodhpurrers, tried to do the trick. I could 
spin the spindle, and even gouged out a piece of ivory—breaking 
one of the tools in the attempt—but I couldn’t make my toes 
function around the water-drip. 

Anyway I was the pride of the bazaar for ten minutes. 

Back on terra firma with my boots on, I watched the ivory 
craftsman spin rounded ivory with his bow. Aided by steel 
tools hooked Jike a bird’s beak, he cut a bangle into shape every 
two minutes. As each bangle was cut out the diameter declined. 
But all were sold. Little bangles for babies, and larger sizes 
for children and adults. 

We wandered further, and, seeing a_ blindfolded bullock 
circling a pole, to which he was attached by a wooden yoke, I 
entered a small yard to investigate. A youthful driver halted 
the beast while he poured a dish of ‘‘ Til’’ seed into a trough 
around the central pole, then urged the bullock again into action. 
By a tricky contrivance the bullock’s yoke was attached to an 
overhead arm fastened to a thick pole passing through the centre 
of the trough. Attached to it all was a heavy weight, which 
caused the central pole to grind against the side of the trough 
and crush the seed as the bullock circles. Like all these pri- 
mitive home-made contrivances, it was very effective. As the 
heavy pole revolved in the trough it crushed the seed, from 
which oil escaped. The newly-crushed oil was scooped out at 
intervals, boiled on a fire, poured back in the trough to soften 
the other seeds, scooped out again, boiled once more until it 
was purified, and nearly all the oil was extracted. 


‘ 
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The purified oil was ready to be used for cooking by vegetarians 

like my friend Shanti. The black residue cake was fed to the 
bullock as a reward for his energy. This oil-cake is highly prized 
for fodder. 
. On we went to the market-place, where farmers with produce 
packed on kneeling camels were bartering, aided and abetted by 
middlemen. The camels were loaded down with bags of 
‘* Bajra’’, a grain which grows on sandy soil with little rain. 

The farmers—that is, the bloke who’d done all the hard yakker, 
sweated the most blood, and fought famine and flood to produce 
the crop—was in rags and tatters. Illiterate, he was no match 
for the city slicker, so he had to engage the services of the 
middleman. That adipose expert in ciphers and psychology, 
squatting on a rug, looked the last word in capitalism, as he 
judicially earned his fee and kept the haggling alive between the 
producer and the consumer—the latter a poor miserable half- 
starved looking ‘‘ babu ’’ or clerk, who probably supported ten 
generations of in-laws and out-laws. 

So goes the world. The rich get richer and the poor get 
children—and get fun out of it. The people of Jodhpur seemed 
for the most part to be hard workers, healthy and happy. The 
area of the State, I discovered, is 36,071 square miles, with a 
population of 2} millions—of whom 86 per cent are Hindus, 
8 per cent Moslems, the rest Jains and “‘ Pagans ’’. Apparently 
it is in this district that we find the purest ‘‘ Aryan ’’ Hindus— 
descendants of the original light-skinned invaders, akin to 
Europeans, who conquered India between two and three thousand 
years ago. Those who went on to the fertile river-valley got 
softened by a life of ease and luxury ; but the hardy Hindus of 
arid Rajputana have retained the hard-working, hard-riding, hard- 
fighting traits of the original Aryan ancestors. 


I watched a potter making drinking-bowls. He was spinning a 
sandstone wheel so cleverly balanced on a pointed hardwood 
pencil that it runs for five minutes when given an initial twirl. 
As the wheel spins, the potter shapes a bow of clay as big as 
my head—or yours—in a minute. This is seized by his cobber. 
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who now takes the moist pot and proceeds to make it twice as 
big. Spinning it on a wheel, he inserts a piece of wood inside 
the spinning pot. Then with a wooden mallet, he taps the wet 
clay against the wood inside. Gradually the bowl expands to 
double, then treble the criginal size as he potters around. It 
is then placed in a kiln for glazing, emerging hours later ready 
to hold any sort of liquid. 

I was amazed at the ingenuity of these artisans, and the jobs 
they do without expensive machinery. Westernized people are 
too dependent on doles and machinery. We should get out once 
a year like Robinson Crusoe, and live on a coconut isle, where 
we could learn to suffer and survive, or die in the attempt. 

Another tradesman was fashioning a camel-hide bowl. He had 
taken the skin of a newly-dead camel, and was moulding the 
pulpy mass into shape with a mallet and a bit of wood on the 
same principle as the pottery maker. Still marvelling at the 
dexterity of these craftsmen, I got into a taxi, and we headed 
for new scenes. In a narrow by-way we passed a camel loaded 
with wood, which the camelier sells at five rupees a load. The 
road got narrower and we halted as another red-toothed camelier, 
dribbling betel, and camel approached. Athwart the camel’s 
back was a long sliver of sandstone. The beast, with egg-sized 
eyes and quivering lower lip, trembled his way past, and scraped 
his cargo along the top of our swanky auto. And wasn’t our 
driver furious !| And wasn’t Shanti ? For a vegetarian whose 
motto was ‘‘ Thou shall not kill’’, he has a fine flow of Hindi, 
Urdu and blasphemy. The camel-conductor growled ‘‘ Nertz ’’, 
or something similar, and shuffled on. 

We passed a temple on a hillside, where a sextette of ‘‘ Sadhus ”’ 
meditated at a shrine near a well as they performed after-death 
ceremonies. These continue for about twelve days—prayers, 
ablutions and burning food by fire—a medium for conveying 
offerings to the deities. The Sadhus have renounced the world 
—but not their wives—and like hermits, are dependent for food 
on philanthropy. 

Sadhus, if pukka, are looked upon with respect. Alas, many 
are not pukka, but are only professional cadgers. Tradition is 
that if a Sadhu knocks at your door seeking food, he must 
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be fed before you feed your family. 
* * * 


We drove a mile out to the town of Mahamandu, which means 
‘‘ Great Temple ’’. The main temple has a massive roof sup- 
ported by 100 pillars. The interior is richly decorated with 
paintings depictive of incidents in the lives of Hindu saints. 

Further on we reached Mandor, the ancient capital on the 
plain where Jodhpur’s rulers lived until they got wise and built 
themselves a fortress on a hill. Here are preserved the ashes 
of the ancient rulers. After death their bodies were placed 
on wooden platforms and then set alight. When the remains 
were consumed in the funeral-pyre, a cenotaph was erected on 
the site. These proud monuments are built of red sandstone 
and have been carved over with thousands of designs by sculptors 
who had great freedom of mind and facility of fingers. 

In the Pantheon is the ‘“‘ Shrine of the Three Million Gods ’’, 
where a row of gigantic painted figures represent divinities and 
heroes dear to the hearts of devout Hindu worshippers. The 
beautifully-sculptured cenotaphs are polluted by countless pigeons. 

On the way back to Jodhpur City, we paused at the Secretariat 
or Government Offices, where a turbaned Hindu was making 
obeisance before a statue. His hero was Sir Pertab Singh, late 
Prime Minister of Jodhpur, described as one of the most striking 
and picturesque figures in modern India. His biographer states 
that in the interest of posterity this memorial was erected to him 
because of the lofty principles and indomitable spirit which 
animated him. A hundred anecdotes were told to me of Sir 
Pertab—as sportsman, ruler, friend of the king of England, as 
a leader of the famous Jodhpur Lancers in 1917 with Allenby 
in Palestine, and as polo-player of repute. 

But the incident that portrays this noble man best was told 
in the poem A Soldter’s Faith, written by the late Sir Henry 
Newbolt. In the year 1897, a young English Lieutenant named 
Cadell was stationed at Jodhpur. At the rose-red house of 
Pertab Singh he became friends with the master, and they rode 
the highways and byways singing ballads of wine, women and 
song. Tragedy came when Cadell was suddenly stricken with 
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typhoid and died. Only three men of the race and creed of the 
dead man were in Jodhpur, and a fourth could not be found to 
help carry the bier. A note was sent to the house of Pertab 
Singh to supply an ‘‘ Untouchable ’’ because an Untouchable had 
no caste to lose by carrying a corpse. 


But Pertab Singh swept aside the request : 


‘“ What need, what need 
I have no caste, 
For I myself am bearing forth the dead.’’ 


So, stately and slow, and shoulder high, in the sight of all 
Jodhpur, the dead Lieutenant Cadell went down the rose-red 
steps, upheld by bearers four. Afterwards, the Brahmins 
reproached Pertab for defiling his caste, but the noble prince 
“told them off ’’ in nobler language in which he placed brother- 
hood before caste. 

God grant that India may give birth to many more such as 
Pertab Singh, and the problems of India will solve themselves. 


* * * 


Christmas day in Jodhpur, peace on earth and goodwill to 
ali men. I was waylaid at breakfast by the hotel boys, and 
garlands of pretty sweet-smelling flowers were festooned around 
my neck. All wished me ‘‘ A Merry Christmas, Sahib,’’ with 
soft voices. 

The Maharajah had sent me an invitation to dine at Chittar 
Hill Palace at 8.30 p.m. It was a State banquet, and 933 others 
were included in the invitation. 

I arrived to be greeted by His Highness, dressed in Air Force 
grey. Guests in European and Indian clothes crowded the ball- 
room. Enormous cutglass chandeliers, glittering in every facet, 
threw a warm glow on the bmilliant scene. 

The young Princes were in Jodhpur evening dress, consisting 
of tight-fitting white trousers from ankle to knee, balloon tops 
from there to the waist, and a close-fitting high-necked three- 
quarter-length black coat with many silver buttons. The mystery 
is how they sardine themselves into the trousers. 
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The ballroom gallery was enclosed by lattices, so that women 
in purdah could see the festivities without being seen. In the 
ballroom were many Hindu ladies who didn’t believe in purdah. 
Many of them had a red beauty spot, daubed on their forehead 
—the sign of wifehood. Lots of giggling was going on behind 
the purdah mats, and shadow shapes kept flitting to and fro. 

It was a real Jodhpur Night’s Entertainment, and a grandiose 
gesture from His Highness to Air Force warriors who are 
camped nearby. A trio of Chinese and a quartette of Americans 
arrived. They were ferry pilots travelling from nowhere to 
somewhere. Turbaned bearers circled the room carrying wines, 
whiskies or cigarette to all who needed them. 

I was presented to the Heir-Apparent and his brother. They 
are a hefty pair and speak perfect English, as also does their 
father. Then I was presented to their uncle, brother to His 
Highness. He is Colonel Sir Ajit Singhji, khakied, moustached, 
and convivial. The busiest man was the Minister-in-Waiting, 
Narpat Singh, cousin to His Highness. He knew everybody and 
made all the introductions. 

Hindu women in gay saries of fantastic colours, brocaded with 
gold and silver, added an oriental touch to the drab Air Force 
uniforms that predominated. Then I met a Major-General and 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Umph Hussars, complete with Sam 
Browne belts and a desert thirst. 

The Hindu lasses percolated amid the throng, distributing 
paper chapeaux of queer shapes, sizes and colours. A beauteous 
brunette crowned me with a jockey cap, while other guests 
swanked around as Guardsmen, as Grenadiers, as Turks, and 
various nondescript types of buffoons. 

Nine p.m. and a great march past. His Highness stood in 
the rose-pink portico of the palace, as 900 Air Force men marched 
him in single file, and were hand-shaken in turn. What an 
ordeal for H. H. ! 

As the troops passed in to the banqueting-hall, they were 
seated at tables radiating off from the centre. When they were 
settled, the civvies, and special guests from the ballroom ambled 
in and took their places. Twenty of the special guests sat 
at a circular table with His Highness beneath the magnificent 
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dome. By some gracious mistake, Clune Sahib was included in 
these, ninth removed from H.H. Tall Christmas trees in every 
corner were gaudy with tiny electric lamps. Cotton-wool made 
a spurious, but effective snow. 

My table-mate was Sir Donald Field, the Chief Minister, and 
a most congenial and knowledgeable bloke to know. The band 
played as high-turbaned, wide-belted, white-dressed and gloved 
waiters arrived with the victuals. Glasses were filled, and His 
Highness, nervously fingering his black moustache, arose to 
speak. 

‘When word came of the increasing number of warriors 
coming to the feast,’’ he said, ‘‘ the turkeys, fowls and pigs of 
Jodhpur grew despondent at having to sacrifice their lives for 
the noble cause of Christmas dinner.’’ 

Laughter, ‘‘ Hear, Hears,’’ and ‘‘ Hoorays’’ from the mob, 
and gentle table tapping from the ‘‘ Selects’’ in the centre. 

‘““T feel sure,’’ continued H. H., as he grew more confident, 
‘‘ that those human pigs—the Japs—would grow more despondent 
if they knew of the increasing number of warriors that are being 
trained to destroy them.’’ 

As he spoke, confetti fluttered down from the high dome 
into our glasses as we all rose and drank the health of the 
Maharajah. 

‘* Three jolly cheers,’’ I yelled. They were well and heartily 
given, with a special ‘‘tiger’’ at the end. It was an Empire 
gathering—Aussies, Enzeds, South Africans, Rhodesians, Cana- 
dians and Indian Air Force, were all represented. 

The Maharajah ended his speech by bidding us give the dinner 
a colossal crack. ‘‘ And,’’ said he, ‘‘ I wish good luck to all 
your dear ones far across the sea.’’ 

After the turkey had been given a ‘“‘ colossal crack ’’, scores 
of plum-puddings, glowing with blue flames, were carried in, 
and then the party really got going. Crackers were tugged and 
crusts thrown as the Air Force boys sang ‘‘ Here’s to the good 
old beer, mop it down.””) «+ 


* * a 
After dinner came the dancing, but what hope had a civvy 
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like me against nine hundred airmen—and only one hundred 
women ? Games were well organised all over the palace. Euchre 
tournaments in one room, bridge in another, and a ‘‘ Blood and 
Sand ’’ movie was shown in another. The boozers and their 
bottles gravitated to the music-room and sang old songs until 
midnight, when supper was served. 

And what a supper ! Two sides of the long banquet-hall, and 
the far end, were lined with tables, behind which a hundred 
turbaned waiters waited. Along the tables were roast sucking 
pigs, complete with head, awaiting the hand of the carver. 
Between the porkers were plates loaded with hamburgers, pies, 
sandwiches, cakes ; and dishes gorgeous with jellies, blancmanges 
and other delicacies. 

The dance continued until 4 a.m., when mulligatawny soup 
was served, plus many more mouthfuls of succulent viands. 

Before I left at dawn, I met the most handsome bloke in 
Jodhpur. His name, Rao Bahadur Raja Hanut Singh—son of 
Sir Pertab Singh, the pall-bearer—and cousin to the Maharajah. 

I asked him was it true that he was the greatest polo player 
in India, and he blushed. He knew most of the Aussie polo- 
players, and had a great admiration for them. Spoke of Bob 
Skene and his sister as being a brilliant pair. The famous 
polo-playing Ashton family of Harden were particular friends 
of his. They had a standing order before the war to send him 
the four best polo ponies they bred on the station. 

““I was reared the hard way,’’ he said. ‘‘ My father did 
not believe in spoiling us, and I started out pig-sticking. If you 
didn’t stick to your horse you were liable to get stuck some- 
where else, by a tusker.”’ 

Hanut Singh plays No. 8 on the unbeaten Jaipur team which 
won the Championship Cup in England. His goal ranking is 
No. 9 handicap. Highest world ranking is No. 10, and there 
are only about five players in the world on this mark. In the 
old days his father kept 300 polo horses—enough for a cavalry 
squadron. ° 

They do things in a big way, these Indian Princes .. . 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


BACK TO NEW DELHI—APPROACHING THE VICEROY 
—THE VISITORS’ BOOK—A MAN WITH A BIG JOB— 
INDIA’S COMPLEXITIES AND PERPLIXITIES—POPU- 
LATION STATISTICS—THE TASK OF THE BRITISH 
“RAJ”—SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL FACTS—MAHATMA 
GANDHI—SCHISMS OF CREED AND RACE—1HE 
INVADERS OF MOTHER INDIA, 


ON Boxing Day I farewelled Jodhpur, and ‘planed back to 

New Delhi, to try and arrange an interview with the 
Viceroy. This wasn’t just swank or cheek. I had good reason 
to believe that my previous presentation of my Australian cre- 
dentials would have paved the way. Australia’s name is an 
Open Sesame in many portals of the world. This is due mainly 
to the doughty deeds of our troops, and also partly to men like 
‘‘ Chinese ’’ Morrison and W. H. Donald, who proudly pro- 
claimed themselves Australians, and gave us a reputation for 
political sagacity—-which we can’t always live up to. 

Wherever I’ve travelled in the countries of Asia’s littoral, I’ve 
found Governmental Big Guns willing to oblige me with 
facilities for garnering information to be retailed to Australian 
readers. The nations of Asia have in recent years become more 
interested in Australia than they used to be. In peace-time 
trade prospects are a lure: and military aid in war-time— 
mutual aid—is not to be sneezed at. The extent to which 
Australia has aided India in the present war is a big story, 
partly smothered as yet in official secrecy, but the fact remains 
that Australia and India have been brought closer together by 
the present war, than ever they were before. This might partly 
explain the very affable welcome which J—as a most unofficial 
and unconventional representative of Australia—received from 
the Indian Government throughout my tour. 

Bedded down again in my backyard tent at the ‘“° Western 
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Court ’’—caravanserai—a comedown after the palace of the 
Maharajah of Jodhpur—I enquired as to the procedure for 
calling on the Viceroy. ‘‘ It’s quite simple,’’ I was told. ‘‘ Just 
drive to the Viceroy’s House, write your name in the Visitors’ 
Book, then go away and wait in hope. About one in a hundred 
makes the grade, and gets an invitation, later on, maybe, 
perhaps, some day...” 

A little discouraged by these admonitions, I stuck to my old 
motto, Try Anything Once, and hired a taxi, saying non- 
chalantly to the driver : 

‘ Viceroy’s Palace ! ”’ 

The taxi-wallah grinned, and stepped on the gas. No wonder 
he grinned. It was a drive of about six miles, and the fare 
was thirty bob return. The thieving thugs and dacoits of old- 
time, put out of business by the strong arm of the law, all 
went to New Delhi and got jobs as taxi-wallahs, it seems, taking 
special toll of visitors to the Viceroy. Now there’s a war on, 
they make as much money in one day’s taxi-slugging as they 
used to make in a year’s thuggery and dacoity. 

Arrived at our destination, we halted at a tall wrought-iron 
pair of gates guarded by a turbaned Indian soldier, who was 
pacing to and fro on sentry-go, with sloped rifle. He pointed 
to a small room, resembling a porter’s lodge, just inside the gate. 
It was adorned with a signboard : V1sttor’s Book. 

From the gate a drive led to the Viceroy’s Residence—an 
impressive copper-domed palace situated in a twelve-acre park. 
It was the Promised Land, so near and yet so far. 

Entering the Visitor’s Book Room, I scrawled my sprawling 
signature in the bulky album of autographs, underneath that of 
the Raja of Suket, who is ruler of a Punjab State with an area 
of 392 square miles and a population of 70,000. His Highness 
is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 

Being a no-gun, nondescript non-rajah, I just signed, Frank 
Clune, Author, Australia, hoped that I would be the lucky one, 
and departed in care of my taxi-dacoit. What a rich haul for 
a souvenir-hunter that album would be ! There are about 560 
Native States in India, ruled by princes, potentates, maharajahs, 
rajahs, nawabs, thakurs, dadasahebs, etc., entitled to gun-salutes 
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varying from 21 guns to 8, according to the gunner’s grading in 
the Hindostan hierarchy. I suppose most of them have signed the 
Viceroy’s book after being gunned on arrival at New Delhi 
Railway Station. Apart from these princes and potentates, there 
are all the higher grades of British bureaucrats, magistrates, 
controllers, collectors, advisers, givers and getters of all sorts, 
military and civil notabilities and nincompoops, who visit New 
Delhi to gawp, gape, or grind axes with Vice-Royalty. No 
wonder the Viceroy can’t see them all ! 

I drove away dejected, reckoning I’d wasted thirty bob, and 
expecting to be fobbed off with exquisite tact by some efficient 
aide-de-camp, sooner or later. I scarcely dared to hope that 
Field-Marshal Lord Wavell would have either the time or the 
inclination to grant an interview to a mere manhandler of manu- 
scripts from Kangaroo-Land. 

Wait and see. 


The Viceroy of India is the highest-paid Civil Servant in the 
world. His salary of £20,000 a year is a fitting reward for 
the most onerous and responsible job that any man on this planet 
could take on his shoulders. Literally, the Viceroy is not only 
the King’s Representative, but also the actual political ruler of 
India—and don’t forget that India is, on basis of population, 
about three-quarters of the British Empire. He reigns and rules 
on behalf of the King-Emperor and the British Government in 
Britain, and also with the advice of his councillors in India, and 
so he is of course not an absolute monarch or “‘ dictator’’. But, 
on the other hand, he is not a mere figurehead. He takes 
personal responsibility for all on-the-spot decisions of fundamental 
importance. 

What a responsibility is his ! No political executive on earth 
—not even Stalin, Hitler, Chiang Kai-shek, Roosevelt, or 
Churchill—has as many human beings under his sway as has 
the Viceroy of India. The Indian Empire is the biggest political 
agglomeration in the world. And not only the biggest, but also 
the most complicated and most disunified political structure in the 
world. 
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I’m sugared if I know the population-figure of All-India, and 
I’ll be much obliged if anybody will tell me what it really is. 
The statements in official publications vary. I suppose the 
people are breeding and dying faster than they can be counted. 
The census of 1931 placed the population at 352 millions. Then 
Burma was scissored off in 1936, leaving the population of India 
estimated at 338 millions. But when they counted again, the 
census in 1941, the total was 389 millions, an increase of 51 
millions over the estimate. Either there was a miscount at one 
or both of the census-takings, or else birth-increase is at the rate 
of 5 millions a year. 

What’s a few millions, more or less, anyhow ? The undisputed 
fact is that no political entity in the world today—now that 
China is in schism—has a larger population than the Viceroy’s 
Vice-realm. 

In round and rough figures, India has twice the population of 
Russia, three times that of the U.S. A., nine times that of 
Britain, and fifty times that of Australia. This is enough to 
indicate in very general terms the immensity of India as a 
political entity, and the correspondingly immense responsibility 
of the man who stands at the head of the Governmental structure 
there. 

The wonder is not that there is so much disunity in India, 
but that there is any unity at all. India is, like Europe, a 
promontory of Asia—a sub-continent. The population of India 
is about the same as that of peninsular Europe—viz., all Europe 
except Russia. There are just about as many languages, races, 
tribes, setts and creeds in India as in Europe. If you could 
imagine a United States of Europe, under the benevolent 
dictatorship of one man—a symbol of unity—the Viceroy of 
Europe would not have had greater responsibilities than the 
Viceroy of India. 

The comparison is not as far-fetched as it might seem to some 
readers of this screed. There are differences between Europe 
and India, which everybody knows, but the time has passed for 
thinking of Ipdia as the abode of a horde of uncivilized heathens. 
It is a civilization older than that of Europe. As all kinds of 
men are equal in the sight of God, India’s millions weigh as 
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much in the cosmic scale as Europe’s millions, 

Britain’s task and responsibility-in governing India is the 
gigantic one of maintaining law, order, security and justice in 
a realm which comprises one-fifth of the total population of the 
earth | Naturally there is plenty of disunity and disparity in 
such an immense agglomerate of human beimgs—but also there 
is a unity in the diversity. The symbol of that unity is the 
Viceroy, as representative of the King-Emperor. The unity of 
India is the unity imposed upon India, by a mixture of force 
and tact—from outside—by the British ‘‘ Raj’’. 

Field-Marshal Lord Wavell, who was appointed as Viceroy in 
June 1943, succeeds a line of top-notch statesmen who have held 
this exalted position since 1858, when the British ‘‘ Raj ’’ in its 
present form was officially inaugurated by proclamation of 
Queen Victoria. The Viceroy’s appointment is for five years. 
He is entitled to a salute of 31 guns—the same as members of 
the Royal Family, except the King-Emperor, who is entitled to 
101 guns, when in India. 


Assuming that some of my readers know as little about India 
as I did myself when I first landed there, I’ll state a few facts, 
known only to know-alls. These facts I garnered on the spot, 
and by subsequent study of all the books on India I could get 
(see Bibliography at end). 

There are two kinds of facts about India—spiritual facts and 
material facts. 

Spiritual facts are true, if you believe them. Material facts 
are true, whether you believe them or not. 

India is the land par excellence of ‘* spiritual’’ facts and 
truths. It is the land of ‘‘ inner consciousness ’’ and ‘‘ soul’’, 
of visions and illusions, of saints, sadhus and fakirs galore. Any- 
one who does not understand this would not begin to see 
India-as-it-is. In what other land could a fantastic figure like 
Mahatma Gandhi occupy the centre of the political stage for a 
quarter-of-a-century ? He’s a ‘‘ naked fakir’’—as Mr Winston 
Churchill once unkindly called him. Well, not quite naked, wears 
a loincloth of home-spun cloth made by himself. He has no teeth, 
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and lives on a diet of goats’ milk, dates and fruit. Every Monday 
is a day of silence and meditation for him. He interrupts 
whatever he is doing to pray twice a day. Gandhi is 75 years 
of age, as skinny as a rope, weighing about seven stone, yet 
when he goes for his daily walk, he strides so fast that his 
disciples have to run—and get puffed out—trying to keep up 
with him. He’s been in and out of gaol a dozen times for 
sedition, and seemingly can get himself released, anytime he 
likes by just threatening or starting a ‘‘ hunger-strike’’. He’s 
the perfect apostle of non-violence, and writes letters to the 
Viceroy beginning ‘‘ Dear Friend ’’. In any other country he’d 
be just a crazy crank, but in India he is the ‘‘ Mahatma ’’— 
meaning ‘‘ Great Soul ’’—and millions of people, tens of millions, 
hundreds of millions, worship him as a saint, and will do what- 
ever he tells them to do. 

That’s just an indication of what the British rulers of India 
are up against. Gandhi’s weapon is ‘‘ soul-force ’’’, or the power 
of ‘‘ spiritual truth ’’. Whenever he gets too obstreperous, the 
Raj pops him into clink—then they repent and let him out again, 
because they don’t want him to die on their hands in gaol. 
They don’t want to crucify a reputed saint. So it goes on, until 
things get lively again, then Gandhi gets another brain-wave, 
and ‘‘in he goes’’ once more. He doesn’t care. He loves 
everybody, even those who put him in gaol. Great genius or 
great soul or great humbug—who can be sure what he is ? 
Financially, he’s the poorest man in the world, spiritually per- 
haps the richest. There’s the difference between material fact 
and spiritual fact. Gandhi thinks that the spiritual fact is the 
only one that matters. He’s the nearest thing to a Messiah on 
the earth today—but only in India would such a man have sway 
over men’s hearts and minds. 


Now for some material facts, to explain how the British came 
to be in India, why the capital is at New Delhi, and what are 
the main problems of the British Raj. 

The census of 1941 revealed that 296 million people dwell in 
British India proper, that is, in territories annexed to the British 
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Crown, and 93 million in the Native States, ruled by rajahs, 
etc., with British overlordship. 

There are twelve main ‘“‘ provinces’’ of British India, each 
with a Governor and a constitution conferred by Britain. So 
the destinies of the 296 million British subjects are dealt with. 
The other 93 million dwell in 562 Indian States, governed under 
Rafferty’s Rules by their rajahs, with British Advisers exercising 
“* influence ’’. 

That is the first big schism in India. The 562 Indian States, 
some very big, some microscopic, are enclaves scattered all 
through the sub-continent. They are feudal survivals, governed 
by despots, under treaty rights, and their very existence makes 
the rationalized political organization of India almost an impos- 
sibility. Britain has encouraged the survival of these feudal 
States. They all strongly support the British ‘‘ Raj’’, which 
guarantees their privileges and ancient customs. 

Schism Number Two is the variety of religious creeds. The 
figures for All-India at the 1941 census were : 


Million 

Hindus wae sa este 255 
Moslems oe eat ans 95 
Pagan Tribes sh ve 25 
Sikhs Os ao. cae 6 
Christians Sa bos pave 6 
Others me Sok alae 2 

389 


Like all other Indian statistics, these figures appear differently 
in various publications, but they show the general proportions. 
The 2 million ‘‘ others ’’ no doubt include Parsees, Jews, and 
some Buddhists. I don’t know where the Jains are included 
—perhaps with the Hindus. The Pagan Tribes are jungle- 
dwelling ‘‘ animists ’’ or primitives, who have a smattering of 
Hinduism. The Hindus themselves are split into dozens of sects 
—just like the Christians of Europe and America. The broad 
fact remains that the Hindus outnumber the Moslems by about 
8 to 1, and: the existence of these conflicting creeds, side by side, 
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is another big reason why the British Raj—an outside referee 
—should keep the peace, or so the official argument goes. 

The next big source of disunity is the variety of races in India. 
Here we have no accurate statistics, and must fall back on 
historical generalizations. 

India’s history goes back about 7,000 years at least. In that 
remote period of antiquity, the whole sub-continent was inhabited 
by a black race of Aborigines, named ‘‘ Dravidians ’’, who were 
in some ways racially akin to the Aborigines of Australia. 
They are the original black natives of India, and their species 
survives in millions today, mostly in the south, and in the 
scattered tribes of jungle-dwellers,—in a pure form, but also 
cross-bred with other races all over the country. ; 

These ‘‘ other races ’’ for 3,000 years invaded India at various 
periods from the north-west, mingling with the Dravidian 
Aborigines in some districts, remaining pure in others. 

The invaders are of three main racial types—Aryans, Scythians 
and Mongols. ® 

The Aryans—light-skinned, tall and handsome, akin to 
Europeans—started coming into India about the year 2,000 B.C. 
They were the founders of the Hindu religion. The Scythians 
and Mongols came in much later—in various waves of invasion 
-from Turkistan, Central Asia, Persia and Afghanistan way. The 
later waves of these invaders brought the Moslem religion to 
India, and converted millions of Indo-Aryans at the point of 
the scimitar. Hence, many of the present-day Moslems are of 
the same race as the Hindus, despite religious differences. 

Nowadays, India is one big mix-up of the various races— 
Dravidian, Aryan, and Scythian, with a dash of Mongol and a 
seasoning of Persian, Arab and European. In some districts 
one or another race predominates, in others they live side- 
by-side. 

The caste-laws of the Hindus, so often criticised by outsiders, 
had their historical origin in the desire of the original incoming 
Aryans to preserve their racial purity. They didn’t like half- 
castes any more than we do in Australia—but half-castes get 
born all the same. The Dravidians, or Aborigines, were the 
original “‘ untouchables ’’ and outcasts—just like our Australian 
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Aborigines today. In the course of thousands of years, these 
racial taboos have become religious taboos—but only the strict 
religionists take any notice of them. In India, as everywhere 
else, religious rules are broken by impious people. The caste- 
system thus survives as a religious tradition, enshrined in 
ceremonial and ritual, long after the urgent practical reasons for 
it have vanished. How long will it take, do you think, for the 
prejudice against intermarriage of whites and coloureds to vanish 
in Australia or the U.S.A.? When that prejudice vanishes, 
the caste-system in India will also have vanished ! 


So much for a first glimpse of India’s complexities and dis- 
unities. There are other factors of disunion—for example, the 
differences of language, which are almost as great in India as 
in Europe. About eight major languages and a couple of hundred 
dialects are spoken in India. The main language—Hindustani 
—is written in two different alphabetical scripts, Hindi and 
Urdu, but most Hindustani speakers can get along together when 
they want to, about the same as Spaniards and Italians, or 
English and Scots. 

The southern languages, such as Tamil, are incomprehensible 
to northern Indians, just as Italian would be to a Finn—but, 
on the whole, the language-disunity is not as great in India 
as it is in Europe. Hindustani is a lingua franca, and its 
common words at least are widely known, for conversational 
purposes. 

The worst thing about India is the illiteracy rate. Over the 
whole country, less than 2 per cent of the population can read, 
and still less can write. In certain provinces, such as Bombay 
and Bengal, the rate of literacy is up to 25 and 30 per cent, 
but these are exceptional as centres of learning. Taking: it all 
over, 98 per cent of India’s 389 millions are utterly devoid of 
school education, and can’t read or write any language at all. 

English is spoken only by a couple of million Indians, and 
can be written and read by still fewer (exact statistics not 
available). 

I don’t know how many British people reside in India, but 
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believe that, in normal peacetime, the total is about 100,000— 
a mere drop of whitewash in India’s bucket of colour. The 
wonderful thing is that this tiny minority of whites rules India 
with such amazing efficiency. They occupy all the key-positions 
—political, technical and military—and are helped by hordes of 
Indians in subordinate capacities. Here is the real greatness 
of the British ‘‘ Raj ’’—it knows how to use Indians to help 
in holding India—not only for Britain’s benefit, but for the 
undeniable benefit of the Indians themselves. 

The British are the last of a long series of invaders who have 
subjugated and occupied India. They have been trading there 
for about 300 years, but didn’t become dominant until after the 
wars against Napoleon, and didn’t actually annex the country 
until 1858. India’s great problems—such as poverty, illiteracy, 
famines, plagues, the caste system and Hindu-Moslem barneying 
—were not created by the British Raj. These things have existed 
in India from time immemorial, and can’t be changed in a jiffy. 

From history’s perspective, the British were the last invaders 
to arrive, and they are newcomers still. Will they become 
absorbed by Mother India, as all previous invaders have been 
absorbed ? That is a question which will not be answered in 
this century, but it may be answered in the next century, before 
2100 A.D. 

The British may be absorbed by India, or they may even 
quit of their own free will—but one thing is certain, they won’t 
be forced out of India, either by the Indians or by anybody 
else ! 

Three-quarters of the British Empire won’t be given up with- 
out a tremendous tussle. It has been said that India is “‘ the 
brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown’’, and that it was acquired 
in a “‘ fit of absentmindedness ’’. Next chapter tells how the 
British absentmindedly acquired this priceless jewel. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN—THE ARYANS—THE HINDU 
RELIGION—BUDDHA—THE JAINS—ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT—ASOKA—SCYTHIANS AND HUNS—THE 
MOSLEM CONQUESTS—SULTANS OF DELHI—THE 
MONGOLS—GENGHIS KHAN—TIMUR THE TERRIBLE— 
ARRIVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE—THE MOGUL EMPIRE 
—THE SIKHS—AKBAR, THE GREAT MOGUL—ARRIVAL 
OF THE ENGLISH, DUTCH, AND FRENCH—JAHANGIR 
—SHAH JAHAN—AURANGZEB—CLIVE—WARREN 
HASTINGS—QUEEN VICTORIA AS EMPRESS—THE 
VICEROYS—GANDHI’S TACTICS—WAVELL’S TASK. 


ROM the fascinating field of Hindostan’s history, we can 

select only a few items to show the background of the present- 
day position of the British ‘‘ Raj ’’—a thin white icing on the 
brown and black cake of India’s 389 millions. 

Henry Ford has said that ‘‘ history is bunk ’’, but perhaps 
he was only jealous because he didn’t know any. Whether Henry 
agrees or not, the present has grown from the past, just as the 
future will grow from the present. This particularly applies to 
India, land of traditions and legend, where a million yesterdays 
linger on in customs, habits, speech, and ways of thought. 

Wise was old Richard Hakluyt, who said : ‘‘ Geography and 
Chronology are the sun and the moon, the right eye and the 
left eye of all history.”’ To understand India, we must first 
get a clear picture of the lie of the land, and then of the main 
events that have happened there, in a coherent sequence of 
centuries. 

First, as to geography. India is surrounded on the north by 
the Himalaya Mountains, and on the other three sides by the 
sea. From this simple fact, which everybody knows, comes the 
strength of Britain’s position in India. As long as Britain com- 
mands the seas, and has a sufficient military force to defend the 
mountain passes on the north and north-west, India cannot be 
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invaded—unless the Air Age brings entirely new strategy, in the 
future. 

In its interior topography, India consists of three main regions : 
(s) the river-plains of the north, watered by mighty snow-fed 
rivers draining from the Himalayas; (#) the central plateau, 
known as the ‘‘ Deccan ”’ ; (##) the southern region, at the tip 
of the pear-shaped peninsula. These three regions have three 
different histories. Never has Indian history been a simple story 
of one place. Things have happened all over the place inde- 
pendently, just as in the variegated history of Europe. 

All the great racial invasions of India have come overland, 
via the mountain passes of the north-west. The first big river 
the invaders met was the Indus, flowing from the Himalayas 
southwards to the sea at Karachi. From this mighty stream 
the whole country got its name of ‘‘ Hind ’’ or “‘ Hindustan ’’ 
—hence ‘‘India’’. After crossing the Indus, the invaders 
poured eastwards into the Valley of the Ganges, the most fertile 
river-plain in the world. Through this plain, the sacred river 
flows to the Bay of Bengal. It is a mighty main channel, 
swelled by many tributary streams, mostly coming in on the 
north, fed by perpetual melting snow from the world’s biggest 
mountain massif. 

After occupying the Ganges Plain, the invaders, according to 
their energy and numbers, eventually percolated southwards along 
both coasts of the peninsula, or fought their way through the 
Deccan Plateau in the centre. That was the general course of 
the land-invaders from time immemorial. Delhi is in a key- 
position, at the strategic centre of the Ganges Plain. The master 
of Deithi was master of Northern India. 

Being centrally situated, far inland, Delhi has no naval 
importance—that’s obvious enough. It’s a paradox that the 
British Raj, which depends on sea-power, should nowadays be 
centralised at Delhi, the focus of land power. Delhi was chosen 
as site for the capital of British India purely on sentimental 
historical grounds, because it was the ancient capital of the 
northern land-invaders. 

That shows you the importance of history—and so much for 
Henry Ford’s dictum that ‘‘ history is bunk.’’ 
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For those who like their dates all cut and dried, and done 
up in a neat package, I’ll put down a list of the most important 
Indian events, to show the whole thing at a glance. This ian’t 
a book for savants and pedants, who know more about India 
than I do. It’s only for Mr Public and his wife and kids, who 
have forgotten some things they learned at school : 


INDIA’S CHRONOLOGY 
(A few of the most important dates) 


2000 Aryan invaders began rolling into the Gaanges Plain, 
and established the Hindu religion. 

543 Death of Gautama, founder of the Buddhist religion. 

528 Death of Mahavira, founder of the Jain religion. 

326 Alexander the Great reaches India (Greek invasion). 

232 Death of King Asoka. 

138 Scythian invasion. 


502 Hun invasion. 

712 Arab traders by sea. 

997 Sultan Mahmud begins Moslem invasions. 

1206 Moslem sultans establish their capital at Delhi. 

1221 Genghis Khan invades India (Mongols). 

1288 Marco Polo visits India. 

1398 Timurlane’s invasion (Persians and Turks). 

1498 Vasco da Gama arrives at Calicut (Portuguese). 

1510 Admiral Alfonso d’Albuquerque (Portuguese) occupies 
Goa. 

1526 Foundation of the Mogul Empire in North India. 

1539 Death of Nanak, founder of the Sikh religion. 

1556 Akbar, the Great Mogul. 

1805 Jahangir, the Great Mogul. 

1609 Dutch settlement near Madras. 

1612 English settlement at Surat. 

1620 Danish settlement near Madras. 

1627 Shah Jahan, the Great Mogul. 

1839 English settlement at Madras. 
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1648 
1658 
1661 
1674 
1690 
1707 
1739 
1756 
1757 


1857 
1858" 


1877 
1885 
1911 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1927 
1930 
1935 
1940 


1942 


1943 
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Shah Jahan’s capital established at Delhi. 
Aurangzeb, the Great Mogul. 

English settlement at Bombay. 

French settlement at Pondicherry. 

English settlement at Calcutta. 

Death of Aurangzeb, and decline of the Mogul Empire. 
Persian raid on Delhi. 

““ Black Hole of Calcutta.’’ 

Clive’s victories. 

Warren Hastings appointed Governor-General of 
British possessions in India. 

The ‘* Indian Mutiny ’’. 

Queen Victoria’s proclamation of British sovereignty 
over India, appointing Lord Canning as first Viceroy. 
Queen Victoria assumes title of ‘‘ Empress of India ’’. 
Indian National Congress founded. 

King-Emperor George V held a ‘‘ Durbar ’’ at Delhi. 
Gandhi arrives in India from South Africa. 
Montagu-Chelmsford Constitutional reforms. 

Gandhi leads non-co-operation campaign. 

Congress declares for Indian Independence. 

Gandhi leads Civil Disobedience campaign. 
Constitutional Reforms. 

British Government promises ‘‘ Dominion Status ’’ for 
India. 

Cripps Mission promises a new Federal Constitution 
after the war. Gandhi starts a ‘‘ Quit India ’’ cam- 
paign and is interned. 

Lord Wavell appointed Viceroy. 


The main thing to grasp, in looking back over 4,000 years of 
Indian history, is that this teeming sub-continent has never been 


a unity. 


It has always been racially, religiously, and politically 


divided. The present-day supremacy of the paramount British 
‘* Raj ’’ provides the nearest approach to unity that India has 


ever had. 


The latest British proposal, of the Cripps Mission in 1942, 
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suggested a federal constitution for All-India, with local autonomy 
for Provincial Governments, and an over-all Federal Government, 
representing all parts and parties, on the U.S.A. or Australian 
model. 

Gandhi and the Nationalist Congress rejected this proposal, as 
they said it was an attempt to ‘‘ Balkanise ’’ India, by perpetuat- 


ing the feudal States and communal religious differences. ‘‘ Quit 
India ! ’’ said Gandhi. ‘‘ Leave us to anarchy ! Leave us to 
God ! ”’ 


So into clink he had to go. The British won’t quit. They 
are not quitters. 

Now let us look back at our compact chronology, which gives 
some idea of present-day India’s complicated historical heritage. 


THE INDO-ARYANS 


Nobody knows exactly when the Aryans started rolling into 
India. Some experts say it was about the year 4000 B.C. The 
date of 2000 B.C. is given by Vincent Smith, in the Oxford 
History of India, so we'll take his word for it. The Indo-Aryans 
used the Sanskrit language. They came eastward to India from 
somewhere near the Caucasus Mountains, and were akin to the 
Aryans who went westward from the Caucasus and colonized 
Furope. 

Arrived in India, the Aryans originated the Hindu religion. At 
some time between 2000 B.C. and 1000 B.C., they evolved the 
Holy Scriptures of Hinduism, known as the “‘ Vedas’’, which 
are a mixture of piety, mythology, poetry and philosophy, written 
in Sanskrit. From this period also originated the Hindu idea 
of different castes for different jobs—priests, warriors and states- 
men, merchants, toilers—also of the out-castes, or no-castes, or 
‘““ untouchables ’’ who were originally the Dravidian Aborigines. 

After about 2,000 years the Aryan invaders had gradually 
spread all over the sub-continental peninsula of India, including 
Ceylon, and had gone still further east—to Burma, Malaya, Siam, 
Indo-China, Java and Bali, building amazingly beautiful and 
grandiose stone-sculptured temples. 

Apparently they halted at Bali, and never came on to Australia 
—so we missed something. 
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The Hindus believe in a pantheon of gods, similar to those 
which the Western Aryans worshipped in pre-Christian Greece 
and Rome. The three main deities are Brahma, the Creator, 
Vishnu, the Preserver, and Siva, the Destroyer. All the members 
of this supreme trinity have wives, who are goddesses. They 
also have children, who are godlings. 

Vishnu has lived on earth nine times, in various incarnations 
—as a fish, a tortoise, a boar, a lion, a dwarf and then four 
times as a man. In two of his incarnations, as Rama and 
Krishna, he taught religious truths, which comprise the Holy 
Scriptures. Perhaps Vishnu is a symbolization of the River 
Ganges, with its many arms or tributaries. Certainly, river- 
worship is an integral part of the Hindu creed. They believe 
fanatically in ceremonial bathing and washing. They cremate 
their dead, and throw the ashes in the Ganges. 

Many other gods were added to the Hindu pantheon in India 
—such as monkey-gods and the elephant-god, Ganesha—probably 
borrowed from Dravidian ‘‘animists’’, or original pagans. 

The cow is for the Hindus a sacred animal. This idea may 
have originated in the earliest days of the Aryan migrations, 
when the wandering tribes drove cows with them as they travelled. 
As milk was wanted for the babies, it was taboo to kill a cow. 
In due course this developed into the idea that cows must not 
be killed for beef, and by further development the Hindus became 
vegetarians—though some sects don’t mind a feed of fish or 
fowl. 

Mixed up with this thought is the Hindu idea of immortality 
by reincarnation—originally,—that every human being who dies 
is promptly born again as another human being—of higher or 
lower caste, according to behaviour. Next development of the 
reincarnation idea is that animals also have souls, and that 
some animals can be reincarnated as human beings, and vice 
versa. 

Like all religions, Hinduism has inconsistencies of doctrine, 
which the faithful can’t see. It also has more variations of 
doctrine than any other religion—but heretics are not excom- 
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mrunicated, and there is plenty of scope for individual ideas. 
There is no all-pervading authority or church. The various sects 
are strict within their own castes, but are tolerant of the vagaries 
of other sects in other castes. 


BUDDHA 


Then came Gautama, the Buddha (‘‘ enlightened one ’’). Born 
about 623 B.C., he was the son of a rajah in Nepal, in the 
foothills of the Himalayas. When he was about 35 years of 
age, he got bored with the luxurious life of a prince, and decided 
to become a pauper. He also got bored with the complicated 
Hindu religion. Sitting under the Bo-Tree, he got his great 
Illumination, and went to Benares, where he converted five 
disciples,.and founded the Buddhist Order. For the next 45 years 
he preached the simple life, and a simple religion of faith, hope 
and charity—a practical moral code of ethics, with superstition. 

After he died, in 543 B.C., his followers gradually made him 
into a god, and superstitiously worshipped him as a miracle- 
worker, contrary to his own simple teachings. 

Curiously enough, the Buddhist religion, which originated in 
India, has nowadays practically no followers in India itself— 
but its adherents number about 600 millions in Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, Indo-China, China and Japan—apart 
from various offshoots, such as ‘* Theosophy ’’, in Western lands. 

The Hindus say that Gautama was a Hindu “ holy man ”’ or 
‘‘ Sadhu ’’—which he was—and that consequently Buddhism is 
only a branch of Hinduism. This proposition is not accepted by 
Buddhists, who claim that Buddhism is a break-away from 
Hinduism, just as Christianity is a break-away from Judaism. 
Anyway, the Buddhists accept the fundamental Hindu proposition 
of the transmigration of souls by reincarnation—but they don’t 
believe in Hindu polytheism, in cow-worship, or in caste. The 
two religions are nowadays quite distinct. 


THE JAINS 


The founder of Jainism, Mahavira, lived about the same time 
as Gautama Buddha, and was also a northern hrllman, and a 
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prince, who renounced his princely life and became an ascetic. 
He developed Hindu ideas to an extreme, and declared that 
not only men and animals but also insects, plants, and even 
stones, air and water have souls. 

The first principle of Jainism is ‘‘ ahimsa’’, or non-hurting 
of any kind of life or thing, no matter how low it may be in 
the scale of conscious existence. For warriors, police, and similar 
violent persons, this is modified to mean, ‘‘ Do your duty as 
humanely if you can.’’ The Jains believe in fasting and self- 
mortification to hurt themselves ; but not in hurting others. 

Jainism is really a sect of Hinduism, which emphasises the 
doctrine of ‘‘ ahimsa’’ or non-hurting. The modern Mahatma— 
Gandhi—has adapted many Jain ideas. Gandhi himself is not 
a Jain, but a Hindu holy man. 


‘ 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


The Indo-Aryans, after reigning and philosophising undisturbed 
for about 2,000 years, got their first big shock from outside in 
326 B.C., when Alexander the Great, desiring to conquer the 
whole world, led his Greek army through Persia and Afghanistan, 
traversed the mountain defiles of the Hindu Kush Range, and 
captured Kabul. 

From there, he followed the ancient Aryan track eastwards, 
crossed the River Indus, thence to the ‘‘ Punjab’’ district, which 
means ‘‘ Five Rivers ’’. It is named after the five eastern-bank 
tributaries of the Indus—the rivers Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, 
and Sutlej, which flow into the Indus like veins in a leaf. 

Alex the Great fought his way across the Jhelum, Chenab and 
Ravi rivers, and reached the banks of the Beas river, which 
he named “‘ Hydaspis’’. Here he erected altars in praise of the 
Greek gods, then marched homewards down-river to the mouth 
of the Indus, his army laden with loot, and returned to Persia 
and Greece around the coast-line of Afghanistan. 


ASOKA 


At the time of Alexander’s ifivasion the whole of the northern 
Plain of India was named the ‘‘ Maurya’’ Empire, ruled by a 
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Hindu emperor with a capital city of extraordinary magnificence 
the lower reaches of the Ganges, near the present-day city of 
atna. 

Everything was on a tremendous scale. The emperor had a 
golden palanquin, and a golden bath-tub six feet in diameter. 
He had an army of 600,000 bowmen, 30,000 cavalry, 10,000 
chariots, and 9,000 fighting elephants. Alexander the Great 
retired before meeting this main force—I don’t blame him. 

Despite the Hindu, Jain and Buddhist doctrines of non-hurting, 
the Maurya monarchs extended their empire by war, until, about 
250 B.C., they had conquered all-India, except the Tamil king- 
doms at the southern tip of the peninsula. 

At this time the Emperor’s name was Asoka, who had succeeded 
to the throne in 269 B.C. Just when his empire was at its greatest 
extent, Asoka ‘‘ got religion’’. He suddenly repented of all the 
suffering and hurt his armies had caused, and was converted to 
non-violence by a Buddhist monk. In 242 B.C., he toured his 
vast empire, and erected stone and iron pillars, inscribed with 
pious edicts, urging the people to adopt non-violence, to respect all 
living creatures, to speak the truth always, and to love one 
another. To show his sincerity, Asoka himself became a Buddhist 
monk. He died ten years later, and has been worshipped ever 
since as a Buddhist Saint. 

After he died, his empire was divided among his grandsons, 
and so fell to pieces. The Maurya dynasty ended in 225 B.C., 
but the rock-teachings of Asoka remained forever. 


THE SCYTHIANS AND HuUNS 


Next item in our chronology is the invasion of India by 
Scythians in 138 B.C. These people, racially akin to the later- 
day Russians, came in via Persia and Afghanistan, on the 
historic overland invasion route. They raided the northern 
river-plains, and then went back home to their Scythian fastnesses, 
laden with the loot of Hindostan. These raids went on at 
intervals for three or four centuries—leaving India poorer, but 
unconquered. The Scythians were not colonists. They were 
only looters. 

From about 320 A.D. to 480 A.D., Northern India was a Hindu 
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empire under the Gupta dynasty. It was a ‘‘ Golden Age’’ of 
art and prosperity. 

Then came the Huns, about 502 A.D. They were hordes of 
nomads from Central Asia, akin to Tartars, who swarmed through 
Persia and Afghanistan, to descend on India like flies on 4 
honeypot. The Hun invasion was short-lived, as the Huns were 
attacked in their rear by the Turks, and had to withdraw from 
India to reinforce their armies in Persia. 

So much for the Huns. Blast them ! 


THE MoSLEM CONQUESTS 


Before we go any further, let us note that a Mohommetan, a 
Mohommedan, a Mussalman, a Muslim and a Moslem all mean 
the same thing. A student of India gets into hopeless perplexities 
about the spelling of names, which vary according to the whims 
and fads of scholars. Ill spell it ‘‘ Moslem ’’, but you can 
please yourself how you spell it, and the same with most other 
Indian words, apparently. The explanation is that Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic words are transliterated into English, with 
the Roman alphabet, according to individual whim and fancy, 
and sometimes according to mere scholastic swank. 

Anyhow, the first Moslems to reach India were Arab traders, 
who started coming by sea to Karachi about 712 A.D., and 
formed coastal settlkements near the mouth of the Indus. The 
religion founded by the Prophet, Mahomet (who died in 632 A.D.), 
was sweeping ltke wildfire from Arabia through south-western 
Asia, and its devotees were determined to impose their ideas on 
the whole world, in double-quick time. Conversion by force was 
their motto. Believe in Mahomet, or die. This saved a lot of 
time which is usually wasted in argument about other religions. 

The crusading Moslem faith spread from Arabia overland 
through Persia and Afghanistan, then reached the north-west 
frontier of India about the year 997 A.D.—or, say 1,000 A.D. 
if you’re not particular as to a few years one way or the other. 
About that time, Sultan Mahmud, an Afghan chief, whose head- 
quarters were at Ghazni, near Kabul, started raiding eastwards 
into Hindostan. He made seventeen in twenty-seven years, 


slaughtering Hindus in tens of thousands, smaskimg their temples 
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and pillaging their palaces. Almost the whole of the Punjab 
region was brought under Mahmud’s sway. 

This was a new experience for pious Hindus. Previous raiders 
had robbed them and then departed. The Moslems not only 
robbed them but converted them by force—and slaughtered them 
if they didn’t show zeal in the new faith. What a shock for the 
tolerant Hindus, to encounter such fanaticism ! 

The difference between the two religions was tremendous. The 
Hindus believed in many gods, and many prophets; but the 
Moslems believed in one God, Allah, and one prophet, Mahomet. 
The Hindus were cow-worshippers ; the Moslems cow-eaters. 
The Hindus had thousands of ‘‘idols’’ (sculptures) in their 
temples ; the Moslems were idol-smashers, and believed that any 
portrayal of divinity was blasphemous. The Hindus believed 
in immortality by countless reincarnations ; the Moslems believed 
in one life only on earth, and a second life hereafter in paradise 
or hell (as the case might be). The Hindus were caste-bound, 
the Moslems believed that all men are equal in the sight of 
Allah. The Hindus made no attempt to convert anybody who 
was not of Hindu birth; the Moslems were militant proselytisers. 
Above all, the Hindus were peace-lovers, the Moslems warriors ; 
the Hindus were tolerant, the Moslems fanatical bigots. Today, 
after nearly a thousand years, the extreme crusading fervour of 
the Moslems has abated, to some extent, but the tension is still 
there, and often breaks out in religious riotings, fanned by 
extremists on both sides. 


THE SULTANATE OF DELHI 


Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni died in 1080 A.D. His successors 
maintained Moslem rule over the North-west Frontier Provinces, 
Sind and the Punjab. and consolidated their position until 
1175 A.D. Then began another big Moslem push into Hindu 
India. The leader was Sultan Mahammad of Ghor, a fighting 
Afghan, who led a mighty army into the Ganges plain. The 
Hindu rajahs formed a defence federation, but were beaten in 
battle after battle. Hundreds of thousands of Hindus were 
slaughtered, temples destroyed, idols smashed and mosques built. 
The conquerors took Delhi, Agra, Benares, and finally reached 
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Tight across the Ganges Plain and occupied Bengal. 

Mahammad Ghor, the Conqueror, died in 1206 A.D. His 
successor was Sultan Kutbu Din, a self-made general, who had 
started as a slave and arisen to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Moslem armies. The new “ Slave Sultan ’’ established his capital 
at Delhi, on the Jumna River: According to tradition, this may 
have been the site of an ancient Hindu city named ‘ Indra- 
prastha ’’ in early Aryan times, but the city of Delhi itself was 
neither important nor ancient when the ‘‘ Slave Sultan’’ made 
it his headquarters. 

The Sultanate of Delhi continued its sway from 1206 A.D. to 
1526 A.D., just over three centuries, under a long series of 
Sultans, of Afghan race. This Afghan empire at one period, 
about 1340 A.D., covered most of North and Central India-— 
but that was its zenith. The history of the whole period is one 
ot wars, murders, intrigues, rebellions and plots. The Sultans 
of Delhi had a tough time trying to hold their empire together ; 
and it kept on falling asunder, despite all their efforts. 


THE MONGOLS 


Apart from subduing the Hindu rajahs, the Sultans of Delhi 
had to deal with formidable new invaders from outside—the 
Mongols, of dreaded name and fame. Soon after the enthrone- 
ment of the first Sultan of Delhi, a terrible pherzomenon occurred 
—the greatest conqueror and man-killer in human _ history 
suddenly decided to visit India. This monster was none other 
than Genghis Khan—the ‘‘ Khan of Khans ’’—also known as 
Temuyjin, the Big Boss of the Mongolian hordes, who, under his 
leadership, had conquered the whole of Asia—from China to the 
Dnieper River—slaughtering millions of men, women and children 
in the process. 

Genghis Khan was not a Moslem. He was a straightout 
heathen, with no religion except Kill-’em-quick. In the 60th 
year of his age, 1221 A.D., he entered India from the north- 
west, at the head of his horde of horsemen. Reaching the Indus 
river, he crossed it and plundered the Punjab—then suddenly 
changed his mind, and whimsically retired without entering the 
Ganges Plain, It was a narrow escape for the Sultan of Delhi, 
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and for his millions of subjects, both Moslem and Hindu, as 
Genghis the Terrible would soon have had them all in his bag. 

Although Genghis had whimsically retired from India, his 
Mongol minions had had a glimpse of the Promised Land, and 
they kept it in mind for future reference. After the death of 
Genghis, his successor Kubla Khan, spent most of his time in 
China, but the Mongol hordes contmued to prowl in Persia and 
Afghanistan and Turkistan, mingling with Moslems—and 
gradually acquiring the Moslem religion. Sometimes they raided 
the Punjab. One Mongol expedition in 1827 reached the gates 
of Delhi, but refrained from sacking the city when the Sultan 
paid them a big bribe to go away. 

Then came Timurlane, also known as Timur the Turki, whose 
main ambition was to rival the bloody deeds of Genghis Khan 
——and he just about succeeded. 

Timur was a Moslem, who became ruler of Samarkand in 
1869. In the year 1398, he decided to conquer India. He 
crossed the Indus with 90,000 horsemen, reached Delhi, captured 
it, plundered it, killed 100,000 captives, and took tens of 
thousands of women and artisans as slaves, in addition to looting 
all the portable wealth he could lay hands on. As this 
was enough to be going on with, he marched back to Samarkand 
with the treasure and the slaves, looting various other Indian 
cities as he went “ leaving anarchy, famine and pestilence 
behind him ’’. 

The only reason he didn’t stay in India was because he wanted 
to have a go at China, to spread the Faith there first. 

Nice people, the Mongols . . 


THE PORTUGUESE 


Marco Polo, the first European to visit India, was a Venetian, 
who went on the world’s biggest walkabout. He travelled over- 
land from Asia Minor, right through the Mongol empire of Central 
Asia, and reached Pekin, in the days of Kubla Khan. There 
he was hospitably received, and promoted to high rank. The 
Khan entrusted him with a mission, to escort a Chinese princess 
by sea to Persia. 

50 Marco reached the port of Kayal—or ‘‘ Cael ’’—in Southern 
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India, 1288 A.D. Eventually he got back to Italy, and was 
imprisoned for a minor offence. In goal he wrote his classic 
travel tale, and opened the eyes of the West to the boundless 
wealth of the East. Most of his readers thought him a liar, 
but..the merchants of Venice knew there was truth in his tales, 
since they were accustomed to trading in oriental goods, brought 
to the Mediterranean shores by camel-caravans from Asia. 

Portugal and Spain now rose in power, and developed sea- 
trading. Their rulers read Marco Polo’s tales, and decided to 
try and reach Cathay and India—also known as “‘ the Indies ’’ 
—by sea. So Columbus boldly sailed westward across the 
Atlantic, looking for Cathay, but bumped into an obstacle 
named America. 

The Portuguese tried another route, coasting south around 
Africa. In 1487, they rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and 
reached the Indian Ocean. Ten years later, Vasco da Gama, 
with three little ships, of 120 tons, set sail from Lisbon, coasted 
right around Africa to Zanzibar, and from there got Arab pilots 
to guide him to India. He reached Calicut—on India’s west coast, 
not to be confused with Calcutta—on 20th May 1498, and 
returned in triumph home, reaching Lisbon in August 1499. The 
sea-route from Europe to India had been opened ! Vasco da 
Gama’s voyage was one of the most momentous in human history. 

Immediately Portuguese traders got busy, and sent their 
merchant ships to garner the harvest of Hindostan trade. To 
protect their ships from pirates, they sent a war-fleet, commanded 
by Admiral d’Albuquerque, a mighty man of valour. In the 
year 1510, the Portuguese occupied the island of Goa, on India’s 
west coast, and established a trading station there, protected by 
the Portuguese navy and armed forces. It was the first acquisi- 
tion of Indian terrain by a European power. The Portuguese 
were the pioneers. All honour to them! Goa is the oldest 
European colony in that part of the world which Europeans call 
“the East ’’. 


THe Mocut EMPIRE 


When the Portuguese arrived, India was divided, as usual, into 
hundreds of kingdoms, principalities and sultanates, 
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The Afghan empire of Delhi had broken up into various inde- 
pendent Sultanates, and there was no independent Moslem rulers 
in Bengal, Malwa, Gujerat, Kashmir, and the Deccan. Five 
sultans ruled in the Deccan, including the Sultan of Golconda, 
comprising the modern Hyderabad. 

To the south of Golconda was a Hindu empire, named 
Vijayanagar, comprising a confederacy of the southern Hindu 
rajahs, who had combined to resist Moslem encroachments. The 
city of Vijayanagar, situated in the interior, was enormously 
rich and highly civilized. It was within easy access of Goa, the 
Portuguese port. 

So India slumbered, and dreamed, split into contending 
factions. 

Then the Mongols came again is, doth 

This time they were called ‘ ‘Moguls ”” (or ‘‘ Moghuls’’, please 
yourself), and they came overland from the north-west, with 
knobs on. The first Mogul conqueror was Babur, King of Kabul. 
He was descended on his father’s side from Timurlane or Timur, 
and on his mother’s side from Genghis Khan—a hot combination. 
Leading a mixed horde of Mongols and Turks—all fanatical 
Moslems—he began his invasion of India by capturing Kabul 
in 1504 A.D. Yearly he fought his way further eastwards, occu- 
pied the Punjab, then smashed the Sultan of Delhi, occupied 
Delhi and Agra, then kept on smashing sultans and rajahs galore 
until all northern India was under his sway. 

So the great ‘‘ Mogul empire ’’ was established. Its capital 
was at Agra on the Jumna River, 125 east of Delhi. Babur the 
Conqueror died in 15380, bequeathing to his descendents the task 
of carrying on his great work. 


THE SIkHs 


The incursions of the Moguls meant a war of Moslems against 
Moslems. The newcomers, praising Allah, were just as ruthless 
to the Afghan and Arab sultans as they were to the Hindu 
rajabs. This proves that religion has very little to do with 
politics, except as an excuse. Moslems have killed Moslems in 


India—just as Christians have killed Christians in Europe—tor 
centuries. , 


‘ 
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Tired of the Hindu-Moslem and Moslem-Moslem barneying, a 
new teacher arose in the Punjab, to preach a reformed religion. 
His name was Nanak, born at Lahore in 1469 A.D. He founded 
the Sikh religion, attempting to take the best elements from both 
the Hindu and Moslem faiths. On certain points there was no 
possible compromise, but Nanak did his best. He stressed the 
unity of God and the folly of idolatry, condemned caste distinc- 
tion, widow-burning, purdah of women, pilgrimages to rivers, 
hypocrisy, intoxication and tobacco-smoking. To sum it up, he 
was a ‘“‘ Puritan ’’ or ‘‘ Protestant ’’ Hindu, who took some ideas 
from Mahomet, without acknowledging Mahomet as the only 
Prophet. 

The Sikhs are not a race, but a brotherhood. They wear their 
hair and beards long, and their pants short. The Sikh Bible, 
named ‘ Adigranth ’’, was composed in 1604 A.D. Beginning 
as a quiet sect of mystics, the Sikh brotherhood eventually 
became a fierce military order—which was only natural, since 
the people of the Punjab had in their veins the blood of all the 
overland conquerors of Hindostan for thousands of years. 

So yet another religion was launched, in India’s spiritual 
maelstrom. ) 


AKBAR, THE GREAT MoGuL 


After the death of Babur, in 1530 A.D., his empire fell to 
pieces under a revolt of the sultans and rajahs against Babur’s 
son, Humayun, an opium-dreamer. 

It must be remembered that the empires of Hindostan have 
always been an agglomerate of local principalities under a 
paramount ‘‘ raj ’’. The local rajahs and sultans were frequently 
conquered, but were left on their thrones. They owed homage 
and paid tax to an emperor, who enforced tribute by conquest. 
Under this structure, an empire could fall to pieces very quickly, 
whenever the paramount “‘ raj ’’ got slack in enforcing its dues, 
or grew decadent from too much luxury and ease. Weakness 
at the centre also could develop from a weak personal character 
of the emperor, as the whole system was despotic. This is what 
happened to Babur’s son, the opium-dreamer. He was beaten 
in battle by revolted feudatories, and forced to flee to Persia. 
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Later he came back, and reconquered north India as far as Agra. 
Then he died, in 1556. 

He was succeeded by his son, Akbar, who was truly to be 
designated as ‘‘ Akbar the Great ’’——the first of the Great Moguls, 
or Emperors of Hindostan. Akbar was only thirteen years of 
age when he came to the throne. For six years the empire 
was ruled by a regent. Then, in 1562, Akbar came out of 
tutelage and took personal charge of affairs. 

And how ! 

For forty-three years thereafter he ruled and reigned with a 
strong arm, continually expanding his empire by conquest. He 
declared that his army must be kept constantly in action, other- 
wise it would get soft and self-indulgent, and out of practice. 

Quite correct, too. All previous empires in Hindostan had 
fallen by complacently resting on their laurels. By the year 
1576, Akbar was emperor of the whole of North India and 
part of the Deccan (Central India). Then came a shock for 
the Moslems, when Akbar decreed that complete religious tole- 
rance must prevail throughout his realm. He set the example 
himself by marrying a Hindu princess, and then went further 
by inviting Hindus, Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsees, and even 
Christians, to his court for a general debate on religious matters. 

The Christians were Jesuit missionaries from Portuguese Goa, 
who visited Akbar in 1583. He listened to them carefully, and 
expressed great admiration for their doctrines—but refrained from 
being converted. 

Much to the consternation of the preachers, Akbar now 
announced the foundation of a new religion, named ‘‘ Divine 
Monotheism ’’, with himself as its holy prophet. This religion 
embodied all the good points of all the religions in India, said 
Akbar—but nobody really believed in it, except the Emperor 
himself, and it soon fizzled out. Akbar was too tolerant to 
enforce his own patent religion on his subjects, so he hived and 
died as a man whose religion nobody could name. The Moslems 
were horrified -by his heresies, but all the other sects were 
delighted at his tolerance—and they were the overwhelming 
majority. He was the ideal impartial sovereign, and gave 
everybody a fair go. Hence he was truly named ‘‘ Akbar the 
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Great ’’. 

In the last year of his reign, 1604, an Englishman visited Akbar, 
with a letter from Queen Elizabeth, asking for the same trading 
privileges for English merchants as were accorded to Portuguese 
merchants. The name of the Englishman was John Mildenhall, 
the first of his tribe to visit India—a portent of ‘‘ the shape of 
things to come ’’. The emperor could not grant his request, as 
he had previously promised a monopoly to the Portuguese—but 
the English wouldn’t take ‘‘ no’’ for an answer. 


THE REIGN OF JAHANGIR 


When Akbar died in 1605, his son Jahangir ascended the 
throne of the Grand Mogul, and reigned for 22 years. It was 
an eventful reign, marked by the arrival of European merchants, 
in ever-increasing numbers, on India’s shores. 

Like his father, Jahangir was nominally a Moslem, but actually 
very broad-minded and tolerant of all other religions. He was 
particularly interested in Christianity, and invited some Jesuit 
fathers to a public debate at his court with Moslem teachers. 
The debate lasted for a month, almost daily, and the emperor 
only laughed when the Jesuits vehemently denounced Mahomet 
as a “ false prophet ’’. 

Then he accepted presents of Christian pictures from the 
Jesuits, and put them on the walls of his throne room, in the 
Imperial Palace of Agra, thus making the Moslems still more 
annoyed, for they consider all representations of divinity to be 
blasphemous. 

The Great Mogul didn’t care what the Moslems thought. He 
made up his mind to become a Christian—but jibbed when the 
Jesuits said he would have to give up all his wives except 
one. Monogamy was the fly in the Christian ointment—accord- 
ing to Jahangir, who was very fond of his harem. 

So a heathen he remained. 

In August, 1608, an English ship arrived at the port of Surat, 
on the west coast. It was the Hector, commanded by Captain 
William Hawkins, who carried a letter to the Great Mogul of 
India from the Great Mogul of England, King James I, asking 
for trade facilities. Hawkins also had gifts for the emperor, 
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valued at ‘‘ 25,000 gold pieces ’’’. Travelling overland from Surat 
to Agra, Sailor Bill presented his letter and his gifts to Jahangir. 
He was most hospitably received, and stayed three years, 
becoming the Great Mogul’s favourite boozing-companion. The 
emperor granted all Bill’s requests, despite Portuguese hostility. 

So it was that, in the year 1612, an English trading-station, 
or “‘ factory ’’, was established at Surat, which is about 160 
miles north of Bombay, on the west coast. This was the first 
English settlement in India. Three years previously a Dutch 
settlement had been established at Madras, in the south-east coast, 
which was not in the Mogul dominions. A Danish settlement 
was established at Tranquebar, south of Madras, in 1620, also 
beyond the Mogul scope. 

The English made their marble good by attacking Portuguese 
galleons at sea. This pleased the Great Mogul, who was begin- 
ning to get worried about Portuguese pirates. He wisely decided 
that the English might be more powerful allies than the 
Portuguese. An official English Ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, 
arrived at Agra in 1615, presented his credentials, and remained 
four years. He laid the foundations for all future operations 
cf English merchants in the Mogul domains. 

Jahangir died in 1627, leaving behind him a reputation of 
justice and learning. He had maintained the Mogul empire— 
but during his reign the Europeans got a first foothold in India, 
or at any rate a toehold, which they’ve never let go since. 


SHAH JAHAN 
Next occupant of the Mogul throne was Shah Jahan, the most 
magnificent Mogul of them all. He was enthroned in 1628, and 
reigned for 31 years. This period was the climax of the Mogul 
empire, in territory, prestige, power, and in its stupendous wealth. 
Unlike his father and grandfather, Shah Jahan was a religious 
bigot—a strict Moslem, of the ‘‘Sunni’’ sect. This gave him 
a good excuse for warring against the sultans of the Deccan, 
who were Moslems of the ‘‘ Shia’’ sect. Thus he extended 
his empire further and further south, until he was levying tribute 

from almost the whole of Hindostan. 
His bigotry brought Shah Jahan into conflict also with the 
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Hindus. He forbade the erection of any more Hindu temples, 
and energetically encouraged the building of ‘‘ Sunni ’’ mosques. 

In fact, Shah Jahan should be known as “‘ the Builder ’’. 
Under his sway, Moslem architecture in India reached heights of 
glory and perfection unsurpassed anywhere in the world. He 
it was who, in 1682, ordered the construction of the Taj Mahal 
at Agra—considered to be the most beautiful building in the 
world. It was a monument to his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, who 
bore him fourteen children, and then died, aged 39, in the 
year 1631. The Taj Mahal took 22 years to build, and cost 
31 million rupees. No woman who has ever lived has such a 
magnificent mausoleum. 

Shah Jahan could well afford the cost of this tremendous 
tomb, as he was undoubtedly the richest man on earth. In his 
capital at Agra, he had two underground treasure-vaults, each 
70 feet square and 30 feet high—one filled with gold, the other 
with silver. ‘‘ Great is the wealth of Hindostan ’’ says the poet. 
Shah Jahan inherited and added to the immense wealth which 
his ancestors had exacted in taxes and tribute from the conquered 
rajahs, sultans and princelings of a sub-continent teeming with 
toilers. 

The written history of Hindostan, like that of all other coun- 
tries, is the tale of princes, priests and politiclians—who comprise, 
with their sycophants, about 3 per cent of the population. The 
other 97 per cent are the toiling peasants, who have no history, 
because they stay put and don’t change. They just toil and 
pay taxes, for the potentates to spend in wars and whims of glory, 
magnificence, intrigue—and intolerance. 

One of the whims of Shah Jahan was the construction of the 
“© Peacock Throne ’’, which took seven years to build, and cost 
10 million rupees. What a throne! It had golden legs, and 
twelve emerald pillars supporting the canopy. On each pillar 
were peacocks and trees made of diamonds, rubies and pearls. 
It was an oriental extravaganza of senseless ostentation and 
dazzling swank, the limit in despotic luxury. 

Another whim of Shah Jahan was to move his capital away 
from Agra, which had too much Hindu architecture for his 
fastidious eyes. He ordered the construction of an entirely new 
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city at Delhi, to be named ‘‘ Shahjahanabad ’’, modelled on 
Moslem lines. Construction of the new capital was begun in 1639. 
The Grand Mogul moved there in 1648, taking his treasures— 
Peacock Throne and all—with him. It is this city, with its later 
additions, which is today known as ‘‘ Old Delhi’’. The claim 
that Delhi was the ‘‘ ancient capital of Hindostan ’’ goes no 
further back than 1648, except for the fact that it had been the 
headquarters of the Afghan Sultans from 1206 to 1526. In the 
minds of pious Hindus, Delhi is a historical symbol only of 
Moslem tyranny. 

Shah Jahan was determined to make his new capital into a 
Moslem ‘‘holy city ’’, a competitor of the Hindu holy city of 
Benares. In 1650 he commenced construction of the gigantic 
‘‘ Jamma Musjid’’ (mosque), which occupied the labour of 
5,000 workmen for six years. Nowadays, it is the cathedral 
mosque of all-India, a focus of Moslem fanaticism and piety, and 
a goal of pilgrimage, as Shah Jahan intended. 

The end of Shah Jahan’s reign came suddenly. His son, 
Prince Aurangzeb, rebelled against him in 1658, took his 
illustrious dad prisoner, and locked him up in Agra fort, where 
he lived for eight years, then died in 1666. 

During Shah Jahan’s reign, English traders had increased their 
business by establishing a ‘‘ factory ’’’ at Madras, in 1639. This 
was outside the Mogul empire. The grant of land for the factory 
was made by the local Hindu rajah. The Dutch had been trading 
in that region for thirty years previously. 


AURANGZEB 


After rebelling against his father, Prince Aurangzeb proclaimed 
himself as Mogul emperor at Delhi in 1658. Being the third 
eldest son, he was a usurper, but that didn’t worry him, as 
he had the loyalty of the army, which he had commanded in 
many a campaign. With the utmost celerity and efficiency, the 
usurper murdered his brothers, also various uncles and cousins 
who stood in his way. Then he ascended the Peacock Throne 
formally in 1659, and reigned for 48 years thereafter. 

Aurangzeb is the most celebrated of the Great Moguls—partly 
because of his ruthless character and long reign, but principally 
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because it was during that reign that India was really opened 
up extensively to European commerce and travellers. English 
settlements were established at Bombay (1661) and Calcutta 
(1690), and a French settlement at Pondicherry (1674). The 
constant wars waged by Aurangzeb against rebellious rajahs and 
sultans, ever extending his dominions, gave an opportunity to 
the English and French to strengthen their own positions, and 
to get concessions by helping one side or the other—also to 
‘““ help themselves ’’. 

Aurangzeb, like his father, was a bigoted Moslem of the 
‘“ Sunni ’’ sect. He ordered the wholesale destruction of Hindu 
temples, and smashing of ancient sculptures, on an unprecedented 
scale. Naturally the Hindu rajahs rebelled, so Aurangzeb 
smashed them too. Bigotry and intolerance were let loose, and 
the seeds which destroyed the Mogul empire were sown. 
Aurangzeb even prevented the public teaching of Hindu doctrines. 
Then he went further, and warred against the ‘‘ Shia ’’ Moslem 
sultans of the Deccan. In 1687, he made war on the Sultan of 
Golconda (Hyderabad), captured the city, and seized its immense 
treasure. 

When he died, in 1707, aged 89, Aurangzeb left the Mogul 
empire in a state of chaos. It fell to pieces almost immediately, 
and none of his descendants was ever able to pull it together 
again. 


THE PERSIAN RalIp 


In the year 1739, the Shah of Persia, Nadir Shah, made a 
lightning raid on Northern India. Easily defeating the squab- 
bling and demoralized remnants of the Mogul army, he captured 
Delhi and looted it, after massacring tens of thousands of the 
civilian inhabitants. 

Nadir Shah made a thorough job of his looting. He took the 
whole treasury of the Moguls, including the priceless Peacock 
Thrane, jewels and all, then retired in triumph back to Persia, 
leaving the Mogul empire prostrate and ‘“‘ napoo’’—only a 
memory of glory, grandeur, despotism, imperial swank and osten- 
tation, for poets to dream of, and historians to write about. Let 
its epitaph be : ‘‘ Those who take up the sword shall perish by 
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the sword.’’ 
No wonder Gandhi is a pacifist... . 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


From the decline of the Mogul empire began the rise of the 
British empire in Hindostan. 

When the first English merchants began coming to India for 
trade, they had no idea of annexing that vast terrain. All they 
wanted was security of trade, and to break the monopoly of the 
Portuguese. To put the history of two centuries in a nutshell, 
Britain gradually had to establish a paramount raj in India, 
after the collapse of the Mogul empire, because there was no 
other central authority in India to enforce laws and treaties, 
and to preserve the conditions necessary for peaceful overseas 
trade. Incidentally, the British in India fought the French and 
the Dutch there, at various times, because of wars in Europe— 
but that was a sideline. The main trend and purpose of British 
policy, after Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, was to impose law and 
order and enforce trade treaties over wider areas of Hindostan. 
So the British empire in India came into existence ‘‘ absent- 
mindedly ’’—-ever expanding, a bit at a time. 

The position when Aurangzeb died was that the British had 
four seaside trading stations on the Indian peninsula—Surat and 
Bombay on the west coast, Madras and Calcutta on the east 
coast. These stations were owned and controlled by the East 
India Company of London, established by Royal Charter of 
Queen Elizabeth in the year 1600. This company, consisting 
of private shareholders, was granted a monopoly of British trade 
in the area vaguely defined as ‘‘ the Indies ’’, comprising all- 
India and Indonesia. The first voyages of the company were 
made not to India, but to the Molucca Islands and Java, for 
spices. 

To protect its enterprises, the company was authorised to 
maintain its own armed forces—both naval and military—alse to 
make laws or regulations for the government of its settlements, 
and agreements or treaties with native rulers. A second company 
was chartered in 1698, but the two companies were amalgamated 
in 1708 under the name of ‘‘ The United Company of Merchants 
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of England trading to the East Indies ’’. 

The company’s forces did very little scrapping against native 
forces in the earlier days, and confined themselves to protecting 
and policing the trading settlements. Then came a European 
war between England and France in 1745, so the English and 
French merchant companies in India started scrapping among 
themselves. The French captured Madras in 1746, and the 
English unsuccessfully attacked Pondicherry in 1748. Then both 
sides started enlisting the aid of local rajahs, nabobs and sultans. 
Peace was declared in Europe, but the war continued in India. 

At first the French took all the tricks, and looked like winning 
the game. 


ROBERT CLIVE 


Enter Robert Clive, a clerk in the British East India Company’s 
service. Aged 26, in the year 1751, he held the rank of Captain 
in the company’s military forces. With a force of 200 Europeans 
and 300 native soldiers (‘‘ sepoys’’), he fought the army of 
Chanda Sahib—who was a French protege—at Arcot, near 
Madras, and won the fight. 

During the next ten years, the British in India fought the 
French in India to a standstill. Both sides engaged in political 
intrigue with native rulers, and so brought the spectators into the 
game—but British military and naval power, plus Robert Clive’s 
brilliant generalship, settled the argument, and laid the real 
foundations of the British Raj in Hindostan. 

Matters came to a climax in 1756, when Suraj-ud-Dowla, the 
Moslem Nabob of Bengal, decided to drive the British into the 
sea. He descended with an army of 50,000 men on Calcutta, 
the British East India Company’s tiny settlement in the delta 
of the Ganges, which was defended by about 200 British and 
sepoy troops. 

Tragedy followed when the Nabob (or ‘‘ Nawab ’’) gained an 
easy victory. Some of the Europeans got away down-river, but 
146 Europeans, including several women, were taken prisoners. 
All were locked together in a guardroom, about 20 feet square. 
which later became known as the ‘“‘ Black Hole of Calcutta ’’. 
During the night about 123 of the prisoners died of suffocation. 
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It was a hideous atrocity. The date was 20th June, 1756. 

The British came back, with knobs on, six months later, 
recapturing Calcutta by naval action. Then Colonel Robert Clive 
went gunning for Suraj-ud-Dowla. He marched inland with 3,000 
men, and attacked the Nabob’s camp at Plassey, 93 miles from 
Calcutta, on 23rd June, 1757. It is estimated that the Nabob 
had an army of 50,000 infantry and 18,000 cavalry, including 
elephants. If these figures are correct, the odds were more than 
20 to 1 against Clive. 

The Nabob’s troops had no stomach for a fight. When Clive 
attacked, Suraj-ud-Dowla and his horde fled. The historic Battle 
of Plassey cost the British only 22 killed and 50 wounded. Yet 
it was one of the most decisive battles of the world’s history. 
It opened the Ganges Valley to British domination—and he who 
dominates the Ganges Valley dominates Hindostan. 

The British had entered the Ganges Valley by the sea-door 
from the east, instead of by the land-gates of the west, used by 
all previous conquerors of India. 

Clive’s great victory at Plassey was due, not only to military 
virtue, but also to a political-diplomatic manceuvre. He had 
secretly made a treaty with Mir Jafar, the Nabob’s Commander- 
in-Chief, who treacherously plotted to depose his master. Hence 
the lack of fight by the Nabob’s army. 

After the victory, the British ‘‘ recognised ’’ the quisling, Mir 
Jafar, as the new Nabob of Bengal. The deposed ruler, Suraj- 
ud-Dowla, was captured and killed. Then the new Nabob had 
to pay an enormous indemnity for his predecessor’s sins and 
crimes. The whole of the cash in the Bengal treasury was 
confiscated, and paid over to the East India Company and to 
individuals. Clive’s personal share of this prize-money was 
£234,000—not a bad little nest-egg for a hard day’s work. 

In addition, the Nabob ceded 882 square miles of terrain near 
Calcutta, yielding a rent of £30,000 a year. It was arranged 
that Clive personally would have this income during his life- 
time, after which the ownership would pass to the British East 
India Company. This ceded district, known as ‘‘ Clive’s 
Jaghir ’’, was the first British territory in India won by battle. 
The previous settlement areas were only tiny ‘‘ extra-terrj- 
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torial ’’ tracts, leased or ceded by treaty for trading purposes, 
just a few square miles all told. 

During the next few years, Clive extended the company’s sphere 
of influence in Bengal, and beyond it to the province of Bihar, 
where he fought and routed an army of the declining Mogul 
Empire. He also took the bit in his teeth and attacked the 
Dutch settlement at Biderra, on the Hoogli River, 25 miles from 
Calcutta, on 25th November, 1759. Britain and Holland were 
then at peace, but that didn’t worry Clive, who was a com- 
mander of a private army, and not of official British forces. 

He defeated the Dutch, and so removed a serious European 
competitor from the British company’s sphere of interest. 

In the year 1760, Clive returned to England, his fame and 
fortune made. A typical merchant adventurer, he was a true 
Empire-builder. Arrived home, he was made Baron Clive of 
Plassey, as a reward for his great unofficial services in laying 
the foundations of the British Raj. 


WARREN HASTINGS 


For exactly 100 years after the Battle of Plassey, British policy 
in India continued under the direction of the East India Company 
—a private commercial enterprise directing the government and 
management of an ever-increasing domain. This surely is some- 
thing unique in the history of the world—that a capitalistic 
joint-stock business enterprise, with its own private army, should 
have embarked upon political and military conquests of limitless 
magnitude. Yet this is what actually happened. A queer system 
of ‘‘ dyarchy ’’—double rule—came into existence as the company 
made treaty after treaty with Indian States, assuring privileges 
of exclusive trade for the company, but leaving the Indian rulers 
technically in control of their domains—in modern parlance, as 
“* puppet ’’ governments. 

There was another peculiar dyarchy, between the British 
Government and the company. Technically, the company was 
acting under charter from the British Government, dating back 
to Queen Elizabeth’s grant of a monopoly in the year 1600. Yet 
the British Government was not responsible for the acts of the 
company. The wars waged and treaties made by the company 
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were not wars and treaties of the British Crown—but only private 
arrangements. It was really an amazing idea, as judged by 
modern standards—but it worked out ali right. 

The legal tangle was codified, and to some extent perpetuated, 
by an Act of the British Parliament in 1778, known as the 
‘* Regulating Act’’, under which the company’s charter was 
renewed and re-defined. This Act reasserted the control of 
Parliament over the company, but at the same, time gave the 
company great new powers. It was laid down that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal should be conducted by a Governor-General and 
Council of Four—appointed by the Crown—and that this Gov- 
ernment, in Calcutta, should be paramount over all the British 
settlements and spheres of influence in India, also that a Supreme 
Court should be established, with judges appointed by the Crown. 

The first Governor-General under the Regulating Act was 
Warren Hastings, who had been appointed by the company two 
years previously as Governor of Bengal. He took office as 
Governor-General of British India in 1774, and continued in 
that office for eleven years. Hastings, like Clive, had gone out 
to India as a clerk in the employ of the company in his youth, 
and had risen by sheer merit. He was a man of outstanding 
good character and far vision—but he had a heavy pack of 
troubles on his showlders, in his dealings with the Indian rulers. 
He got involved in a series of military operations, principally 
against the Mahratta robber tribes of the west coast and against 
Hyder Ali, the ruler of Mysore in the south, who attacked the 
British settlements in the ‘‘ Carnatic ’’’ region, near Madras, on 
the east coast. 

Hastings also had trouble in the Ganges Valley, as he extended 
the company’s sphere of influence westward from Calcutta, as far 
as Benares. The decline of the Mogul empire had left India in 
a chaotic state politically. It was a case of ‘’ they shall take 
who have the power, and they shall hold who can’’. 

The Governor-General adroitly used a mixture of force, 
diplomacy, guile and bribery to achieve the company’s objectives. 
He won far more than he lost, and imposed some heavy penalties 
on defeated rulers, besides annexing much territory. 

Everything that he did was for the company, nothing for 
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himself. Unfortunately, the rumour went round, in England, 
that Hastings was a tyrant and a despot, filling his own pockets 
with plunder, as Clive had done. He was so severely criticised 
in Parliament that he resigned in 1785, and returned to England, 
to answer the critics. There he was sensationally impeached, and 
had to defend himself against wrongful charges of maladminis- 
tration and extortion. The trial, before a Committee of the 
House of Lords, lasted seven years, on and off, from 1788 to 
1795. What a rotten way to treat a man who was one of the 
greatest and most honorable men in all Britain’s history |! 

The worst things alleged against him were that he had levied 
15 lakhs (a lakh equals 100,000) of rupees from the Rajah of 
Benares, and 76 lakhs from the Begum of Oude. To these 
charges Hastings had a good defence, namely, that it was the 
custom of India, from time immemorial, for the conqueror to 
levy an indemnity from a defeated ruler ; and, furthermore, the 
victims, being enormously rich, could afford to pay an enormous 
indemnity, without batting an eyelid. 

The main fact was, that Hastings had never enriched himself, 
but only the company, by his extortions from Indian rulers. At 
the end of seven years—which incidentally coincided with the 
first seven years of British settlement in Australia—Hastings was 
completely exonerated and vindicated on adj counts. 

After his acquittal, the company paid him a pension, and he 
lived quietly in England until his death, which occurred in 
1818, at the age of 86 years, 


THE INDIAN MUTINY 


Succeeding Warren Hastings as Governor-General at Calcutta, 
came a series of peers—Lord Cornwallis, Lord Teignmouth, Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Minto, Lord Moira, Lord Amherst, and Lord 
Cavendish-Bentinck—who carried on until 1883. Then a new 
India Act was passed by the British Government, enabling the 
Indian Council to pass ‘‘ laws’’, not merely ‘‘ regulations ’’ as 
previously. 

During this period, the British sphere of influence was greatly 
extended—by wars and diplomacy. Tippoo, the Sultan of 
Seringapatam, in Mysore, put up a strong fight, but Lord 
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Cornwallis crushed him in 1792. The British army in India 
now contained some regular regiments under the Crown, in 
addition to the company’s troops. Operating in the Ganges Plain 
in 1803-4, the British troops, during Lord Wellesley’s Governor- 
Generalship, captured Delhi, and made a pensioner of the feeble 
puppet who theoretically ruled there, a descendant of the Grand 
Moguls. 

Burma, Malaya, and Singapore were added to the Company’s 
realms, which now also extended westward throughout the 
entire Ganges Plain, and beyond the Punjab and the Indus, 
to the borders of Afghanistan, and southwards through the Deccan 
and along both east and west coasts to Cape Comorin. 

Incidentally the large island of Ceylon, a kind of ‘‘ Tasmania ’’, 
was annexed, not by the company, but by the British Crown in 
1815. A Crown Colony of Britain it has been ever since. It is 
politically quite distinct from India, even today. 

For 28 years after renewal of the company’s charter, in 1833, 
the Governor-Generals were Lord Auckland, Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Hardinge, Lord Dalhousie, and finally Lord Canning, 
appointed in 1856. 

Then came the ‘‘ Indian Mutiny’’ in 1857, like a clap of 
thunder when the sky seemed all serene. At that time the 
strength of the company’s army in India was 238,000, of whom 
38,000 were Europeans and 200,000 were Indian soldiers, under 
European officers. The troops were stationed on garrison duty 
at many points all over the Indian peninsula and Burma. 

The main revolt occurred in the Bengal army, which consisted 
of 23,000 Europeans and 128,000 native troops. Discipline had 
grown lax, as there hadn’t been much fighting recently, and the 
British company’s overlordship seemed securely established. One 
school, of historians describe what happened as merely an army 
revolt, due to greased cartridges for the new Enfield rifles, 
which offended both Hindu and Moslem religious prejudices 
among the Indian troops. Another school says this was only 
a pretext for a popular civilian rising against the British ‘“‘ Raj ’’, 
and ouas the Indian troops were urged by civilian agitators to 
revoit. 

The ‘‘ Mutiny ”’ started at Dumdum barracks, near Calcutta, 
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in January, 1857, and soon spread to other garrisons in the 
Ganges Valley. The rebels captured Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
and many other places. At Delhi the feeble old Mogul emperor, 
by name Bahadur Shah, who was a puppet and pensioner of 
the company, was dragged from obscurity by the rebels, and 
re-proclaimed as Emperor of Independent India. 

Things looked very serious for the British, but the rebels lacked 
political leadership, and didn’t know what to do with the power 
they had seized. In the course of nearly two years’ brave 
fighting, the company’s troops smashed the rebellion, and restored 
British rule. When Delhi was recaptured, in September 1857, 
the aged Mogul was taken prisoner, and his two sons and a 
gtandson were shot dead. That deed broke the back of the 
mutiny, and only sporadic resistance continued thereafter, in 
various scattered districts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’s PROCLAMATION 


The dramatic and tragic events of the Great Indian Mutiny 
focussed attention on the anomalous system of British Govern- 
ment which had developed in the sub-continent of India, under 
the charter of the East India Company. 

The system had far outgrown the modest coastal trading 
stations of its origins two centuries previously. Now a- private 
capitalistic company. controlled an empire of hundreds of millions 
of people, by a complicated system of commercial treaties forced 
on feudal rulers who were often mere puppets. The only subjects 
of the Queen in India, at the time of the mutiny, were the 
British residents and troops. No part of India (except Ceylon) 
had been annexed to the British Crown. The annexations had 
all been legal contracts made by the company, in the company’s 
name. The situation, from the legalistic and constitutional point 
of view, was reeking with absurdities. The ‘‘ company ’’ system 
had been tolerated as long as it functioned efficiently—but the 
mutiny of 1857 showed that the job of managing such a. vast 
domain had grown too big for a private trading concern. 

On ist November, 1858, Queen Victoria’s Proclamation, annex- 
ing India to the British Crown, put an end to all doubts, 
uncertainties and anomalies. It was a beautifully-phrased and 
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dignified document, containing the following statements :— 


(a2) We have resolved . .. to take upon ourselves the 
government of the territories in India, heretofore admi- 
nistered in trust for us by the Honorable East India 
Company. 

(6) We do hereby appoint Viscount Canning to be our first 
Viceroy in and over the said territories. 

(c) All treaties made with the Native Princes of India by 
the Honorable East India Company are accepted by us. 

(2) We desire no extension of our present territorial 
possessions. 

(e) We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of native 
princes as our own. 

(f) It is our royal will and pleasure that none be favoured 
or molested by reason of their religious faith, and that 
our subjects of whatever race and creed be freely admitted 
to our service. 

.(g) In framing and administering the law, due regard will 
be paid to the ancient rights, usages and customs of 
India. 


The Queen’s Proclamation annexed only the territories which 
had been previously ‘‘ administered’’ by the East India Com- 
pany, leaving the domains of the native princes still theoretically 
independent, though bound by the treaties of alliance which 
the company had made. 

Hence the survival of feudalism in India, to the present day. 


Tite EMPRESS OF INDIA 


Nineteen years went by, under a series of Viceroys—Lord 
Canning, Lord Elgin, Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo and Lord 
Lytton. 

Then, in 1876, Prime Minister d’Israeli introduced a Royal 
Titles Act in the British Parliament, adding to Queen Victoria’s 
designation the words ‘‘ Kaiser-i-Hind ’’—Empress of India. 

There was a storm of protest from Liberals in Britain, who 
didn’t want their Queen to become an Empress ; but the oriental 
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fantasy of d’Israeli prevailed. Subsequently the Byzantine 
affectation of ‘‘ Kaiser-i-Hind’’ went out of style and the Latin 
style “‘ Ind. Imp.’’ now appears on coinage of the realm. 

The Empress’s new title was proclaimed at Delhi on Ist 
january, 1877. From that time onwards all Indian princes have 
had to swear allegiance to the British Crown, which thus occupies 
the position once held by the Great Mogul. 

Thirty-four more years went by, under some more illustrious 
Viceroys—Lord Ripon, Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Minto, and Lord Hardinge—then, in the year 1911, 
a memorable event occurred. The Emperor of India paid a visit 
to India |! 

King George V and his consort, Queen Mary, arrived at Bombay 
on 2nd December, 1911. They made a state entry into Delhi on 
7th December, and held a ‘‘ Coronation Durbar ’’ on 12 December. 
It was a glittering and magnificent spectacle, as the monarchs 
sat ‘‘ on their high thrones, beneath a shining golden dome, in 
the midst of a hundred thousand of their acclaiming subjects ’’. 

To mark the occasion, the Emperor announced that a new city 
would be built at Delhi, and that the capital of All-India would 
be moved there from Calcutta, where it had functioned since 
the days of Warren Hastings. 

Four days after the Durbar, the royal party departed from 
Delhi and went back to England. No reigning monarch has 
visited India since, but there was a visit by the Prince of Wales 
(Edward) in 1921, which was marred by hostile demonstrations 
and a ‘‘ hartal’’ (strike of mourning) organised by the Indian 
nationalists. 


PoLiTIcaL AGITATION 


The foregoing brief summary of India’s history over 4,000 
years indicates the complex problems of Government which the 
British ‘‘ Raj’’ has inherited from bygone centuries. 

After the Indian Mutiny, and the formal proclamation of 
Britain’s sovereignty, the ancient, unending struggle of subjects 
versus rulers took a new form—political agitation instead of armed 
rebellion. This struggle is still going on—in India, as in other 
countries—and will continue to go on forever, between those who 
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want to preserve the status quo and those who want to alter it. 

The Indian National Congress was founded in 1885, with the 
approval of the British Government, to enable popular discontent 
to find a voice, and to be kept under observation. Its aim 
was constitutional reform by constitutional methods. 

In 1916, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, a 47-year-old 
barrister, returned to India after a long sojourn in South Africa. 
A man of saintly character, he was hailed by the Hindus as a 
‘“* Mahatma ’’ (Great Soul). Perhaps, some day, after his death, 
he may be deified and worshipped as one of Vishnu’s incarna- 
tions, a latter-day Buddha—who knows ? 

In 1918, he started his ‘‘ Satyagraha ’’ (truth-seeking) move- 
ment, and by 1920 he was the uncrowned king of the Congress 
party—the power behind the scenes. Ever since then he has 
dominated the Congress party. Gandhi aims avowedly at the 
independence of India from British rule. The methods of 
achieving this, he says, are non-violence and non-co-operation. 
In other words, he wants to ‘‘ put the Indian sign’’ on the 
British, and to mesmerise them out of India by. will-power, not 
by physical force. His advocacy of non-violence—which is 
thoroughly sincere, as his opponents recognise—makes him a rebel 
of a unique kind. Mainly by his influence, acts of terrorism and 
plans for armed rebellion have frequently been nipped in the bud. 

Yielding to the ‘‘ moral suasion ’’ tactics of Gandhi, the British 
Government has continuously introduced schemes of constitutional 
reform, which give Indians an ever-increasing share in the 
Government of India. But no matter how much they concede, 
Gandhi always asks for more. He’s a regular problem child—but 
the British don’t want him to die, because his ‘‘ non-violent ’’ 
propaganda has restrained the fire-eaters of Congress who urge 
direct revolutionary action and rebellion. All they can do with 
Gandhi is to put him in gaol every now and then—but they 
have to let him out as soon as he starts a ‘‘ fast-unto-death ’’, 
for fear that his death might cause a holocaust of violence and 
terror. 

The British aim is to maintain Britain’s paramount control, 
while at the same time enlisting the goodwill of Indians by con- 
cessions and conciliation, so that eventually Indians will want 
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to remain in the British empire of their own free will. 

It’s a gigantic political task, which calls for the highest qualities 
of statesmanship and sincerity—from both sides. 

Since the Emperor’s Durbar in 1911, there have been five more 
Viceroys—Lord Chelmsford, Lord Reading, Lord Irwin, Lord 
Willingdon, Lord Linltithgow—and now Lord Wavell, a soldier, 
is Viceroy, appointed in April, 1948, with the tremendous res- 
ponsibility of governing India during the war against Japan. 

At the time of my arrival in Delhi, December, 1943, the whole 
Indian nation was being organized for defence—and offence— 
against Japan, a completely new historical menace, coming at 
India from the eastern side, which had never previously been 
invaded—except by the British, who had penetrated the Ganges 
Valley from Calcutta. 

Gandhi and other Congress party leaders were arrested on 9th 
August, 1942. This drastic step had been taken by Lord 
Linlithgow following Gandhi's rejection of Sir Stafford Cripps 
proposals for Indian constitutional reform ‘‘ after the war’’. 

‘‘ Quit India | ’’ was Gandhi’s answer to that—so in he had 
to go. 

Incnadistaly after Gandhi’s arrest, widespread rioting occurred 
throughout India. Official figures stated that, between 9th August 
and 3ist December, 1942, the police fired 583 times on crowds in 
connection with the nots. ‘‘ The number of persons killed by 
police or military firing was 940, and the number of injured 
1,630. At the end of the year there were 14,000 convicted 
prisoners and 11,000 detained under the Defence Rules.’’ (Indian 
Year Book, 1943-44, p. 818). 

On the other side of the ledger there were 63 police and military 
killed, and 1,488 wounded in clashes with the ‘‘ non-violent ’’ 
mobs of Gandhi sympathisers. In additions, 192 police stations, 
494 Government buildings, 318 railway stations, and 309 post 
offices were destroyed or badly damaged by the rioters; the 
railway tracks were torn up in 108 places and telephone or 
telegraph lines broken in 11,285 places. 

These figures show the seriousness of the Congress protest 
against Gandhi’s arrest, which amounted to a major rebellion. 
Stern Government measures had squashed the disturbances—but 
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experience shows that repression always breeds new outbreaks 
of trouble later on—unless the source of the trouble is removed. 

Such was the position when Lord Wavell took over the Viceroy’s 
responsibilities in 1943. The Japanese had conquered Burma, 
Malaya, and Singapore. They threatened India’s north-eastern 
frontier and east coast—but they had been halted on that frontier. 

The ‘‘ non-aggressive ’’ aggressors of Congress had also been 
halted—in clink. 

Onerous indeed is the Viceroy’s position. This glance at 4,000 
years of Indian history is enough to show one thing very clearly, 
I hope—and that is that the rulers of Hindostan, whoever they 
may be, have never had an “‘ easy row to hoe ’’. 


CHAPTER NINE 


LORD WAVELL’'S CAREER —A SPECIALIST IN “LOGIS- 
TICS”*— HIS LECTURES AT CAMBRIDGE — HIS FIRST 
SPEECH AS VICEROY — AN INVITATION FOR LUCKY 
CLUNE — PHAR LAP IN A TONGA—A GREAT MAN 
WIHOUT SWANK — THE QUESTION I DID NOT ASK — 
A MAN OF ACTION—THE MAGIC KEY TO INDIAN 
TRAVEL—A PICTURE ON THE WALL— CORDIALITY 
OF A MODERN MOGUL — A PRESS CONFERENCE WITH 
AIR MARSHAL JOUBERT— TALES OF THE CHINS — 
SOUTHWARD HO! 


BEFORE being appointed as Viceroy, in June, 1948, Sir 

Archibald Wavell—as he then was—had been for two years 
Commander-in-Chief of the British armed forces in India. He 
is the first professional soldier of high rank ever to be appointed 
as Viceroy, since the office was created in 1858. He took over 
the duties of Viceroy formally from his predecessor, Lord 
Linlithgow, on 18th October, 1943. 

When becoming Viceroy, Lord Wavell relinquished his position 
as Commander-in-Chief, India. His successor in this post was 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck. At the same time a new “ East 
Asia Command ’’ was created, for operations by land, sea, and 
air against Japan, under Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

So the British-Indian empire girded its loins for battle. 

Wavell was in his 60th year when he became Viceroy. He 
is a soldier to the backbone. His father was a Major-General. 
As a boy, Archibald was educated at Winchester College, then 
Sandhurst, then went to the Staff College in Britain. As an 
officer in the Black Watch, he saw active service in the South 
African War, 1901, on the Indian North-east Frontier, 1908, and 
in the European War, 1914-18, reaching the rank of Colonel in 
1917. He was wounded and won the Military Cross in France, 
1916. 
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After the war, he remained in the army, and was appointed 
Brigade Commander at Aldershot 1980, A.D.C. to the King 19382, 
Major-General 1933, Commander in Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
1937, then Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief, Southern 
England, in 1938. 

In July, 1939, he was made Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, 
and remained in that position with the rank of full General, 
directing the British campaigns in North Africa and the Middle 
East until July, 1941, when he was appointed C.-in-C., India. 

Wavell is a specialist in the organization of army supplies, 
rather than in field strategy or tactics. He is an expert on 
“* logistics ’’, the mechanics of army organization—essential work 
‘* behind the scenes ’’ without glamour or publicity, but absolutely 
essential to an army’s efficiency. 

In 1939—just. before World War II began—he gave three 
lectures at Cambridge University on Generals and Generalship. 
Instead of discoursing on field tactics or military history, he 
took as his text a saying of Socrates: ‘‘ The general must 
know how to get his men their rations and every other kind of 
stores needed for war.’’ The gallant and learned lecturer also 
quoted with approval Abraham Lincoln’s instructions to General 
Hooker : “‘ Beware of rashness, but with energy and sleepless 
vigilance go forward and give us victories !’’ He stressed the 
need of character and initiative in military leaders, and concluded 
his lectures by saying : ‘‘So long as initiative among junior 
officers is not cramped by too many regulations, by too much 
formalism, we shall, I hope, continue to win our battles—some- 
times in spite of our higher commanders.”’ 

Such is Wavell, a man of commonsense. 


From the Department of Information at New Delhi, I obtained 
the full text of the first public speech made by Lord- Wavell in 
India, after he became Viceroy. It was a forthright, soldierly 
utterance on 20th December, 1943. No ‘‘ bunk ’”’ about it. 
Referring to the progress of the war against the Axis Powers, 
he reminded his listeners of the advice of the ancient Roman 
poet, Horace : ‘‘ Keep your head when in difficulties—and 
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refrain from excessive rejoicing when things are going well.’’ 

‘‘ The progress of wars depends on transportation,’’ said his 
Excellency, ‘‘ but their ends depend on morale.’’ Referring 
to the war against Japan, he prophesied : ‘‘ India has to be 
organized as a base for a mightier force of warships, armies and 
air squadrons than has ever before been gathered in the East.’’ 

In regard to the famine in Bengal, the Viceroy declared : ‘“‘ It 
is the duty of us all to lessen the sufferings of the frugal hard- 
working population—and to take steps to ensure that such suf- 
fering does not occur again.”’ 

Promising to set up food control, with rationing and price- 
curbing, he said this control could not be made effective by 
merely issuing regulations. ‘‘ I hold personal touch a far better 
solvent for any problem of Government than paper notifications. 
As a military commander, I tried never to issue instructions on 
paper where I could visit my subordinate commanders and discuss 
operations with them face to face.’’ In the same way, he implied, 
rationing officials would have to make food rationing effective in 
India, by applying the personal touch, to smooth over difficulties 
by tact. 

As for profiteers or black-market speculators, ‘‘ I am in earnest 
in this matter. To my mind there can be no penalty too stern 
for those who attempt to make unauthorized profits out of food, 
at a time of national crisis.’’ 

““ Hear, hear ! ’’ from the respectful listeners. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction, the Viceroy continued : 
‘‘ There must be a deliberate effort to restart India’s national life 
on a better and more efficient footing, to provide an improved 
standard of living for all Indians. There is nothing to prevent 
India growing to be the strongest and most highly developed 
nation in the East, if she can solve her internal problems. It 1s 
also evident that India will require assistance and advice, at 
the first, to help her realize the great possibilities that are hers.’’ 

As regards social reforms, he summed up his policy in the 
words : ‘‘ Full bellies must come before full minds.’’ 

Admitting the need for more educational facilities and health 
services in rural India, he pointed out that the first task was 
to improve communications, so that the villages could be easily 
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and quickly reached. 

On the vexed question of political and constitutional reforms, 
the Viceroy declared that he had ‘‘ the fullest sympathy with 
the aspirations of India towards self-government,’’—but the win- 
ning of the war, he insisted, was the first job on which to 
concentrate. 

‘“‘ As a sincere friend of India,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ I will do my 
best during my term of office to guide India on her path to a 
better future. It is no easy path, there are no short cuts, but 
I believe in the future greatness that lies ahead, if we can work 
together to the solution of our problems.”’ 

Such is Wavell, a man of soldierly simplicity and sincerity, 
and a great organizer of practical things, including transport and 
food supply. It was a bold stroke by the Churchill Government 
in Britain to appoint a man who is a soldier, not a professional 
politician, to an office of such high civilian responsibility. When 
he stepped into his new office, Wavell put off his brand-new 
Field-Marshal’s uniform and donned mufti. Very few Field- 
Marshals have ever been big enough to do that. 


I waited in hope. Then, one morning, a few days after I 
had signed my name in the Visitors’ Book, a letter came addressed 
to me in an envelope embossed ‘‘ Government of India’’. It 
was from Mr Jenkins, the Viceroy’s Private Secretary. His 
Excellency would be pleased to see me at 10.45 a.m. said the 
missive. Was I pleased ? 

My journalistic cobbers at the ‘‘ Western Court ’’ caravanserai 
looked frankly amazed and envious when I told them of my good 
luck. They advised me to be sure and take a taxi. ‘‘ It looks 
more classy than a horse-drawn tonga,’’ they insisted. 

Well, I’d already been stung for thirty bob by a taxi-dacoit 
when I went out to put my name in the Visitors’ Book, but 
I was so pleased at the privilege of getting an interview that 
I decided to overcome my vow to boycott the taxis of Delhi— 
just this once, anyhow. 

‘ The great hour approached, and I strolled to the taxi-rank, 
‘determined to hire the swankiest cab on show there—and to hell 
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with the cost. 

Consternation | 

When I got there, the cupboard was bare. Not a taxi—swanky 
or cranky—was to be seen anywhere ! What a fool I felt, not 
having ’phoned for a cab by appointment on such a special 
occasion. Helplessly I peered up and down the avenues of 
New Delhi, praying for a taxi-cab to materialize—and cursing 
when prayers failed. The minutes were ticking on. I was 
dismayed and dumped, friendless and far from home—and nearly 
as far from the Viceroy’s Palace—only six miles, but it might 
have been six thousand miles, for ali the hope I had of getting 
there in time for my appointment with one of the most important 
men in the world. 

What to do ? Oh, for the wings of a dove, or a black swan, 
or for the Magic Carpet of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights !’’ No go, 
the Age of Miracles has passed. 

Except in India. 

A tonga came crawling along the avenue, horse and driver 
both dreaming of green fields and pastures new. 

I hallooed, and woke them from their doze, then got into the 
tonga with a sinking feeling as I looked at the steed. He had 
originally been white all over, but his owner had artistically 
painted his hocks red, and had dappled his flanks also with 
spots of the same colour, until it looked as though the neddy 
had equine small-pox. 

‘* Viceroy’s Palace—and triple fare if you get me there before 
a quarter to eleven ! ’’ I gasped. 

Another miracle, the driver could understand English—or 
enough to comprehend my princely offer. With a broad grin 
he urged his measly-looking neddy from inertia to a jog-trot 
along the tree-lined avenues. 

‘*Gee up !’’ I yelled. ‘‘ Send him faster ! ”’ 

‘‘ He go, Sahib! ’’ grinned the tonga-wallah. Then he swore 
at the steed in Urdu, or worse. I don’t know what he said, but 
I surmise that he promised the neddy an extra dish of oats if 
he got there, and to skin him alive if he didn’t. Whatever it 
was, the prad understood and gee-upped. He must have been 
a stolen racehorse in disguise—ha | that might explain the hennaed 
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hocks and spots. Whatever the reason, he Pharlapped along at 
a great pace, and my spirits rose. 

Squeak, squeak went the tonga-wheels. Oh, for some grease ! 

Clatter, clatter, went Phar Lap’s hooves. Slowly the minute 
hand of my wristlet watch approached the appointed hour of 
10.45. I gazed anxiously ahead. The gates of the palace, 
with a turbaned sentry on guard, were in sight. My sweating 
steed clapped on the pace for a final burst into the straight. I'll 
bet he had good stuff in him. His ancestors must have come 
to India with Genghis Khan’s horsed hordes of speedsters. 

Through the gates we galloped, then up the drive, creaking 
and squeaking and clattering, to halt with a jerk at the portals 
of the copper-domed holy of holies—with two minutes to 
spare... . 


A ‘‘ chaprassi’’, clad in red, with a dagger in his belt, led 
me to a babu, who led me to another, and he to another, getting 
deeper and deeper into the palace interior. Thus I filtered into 
the presence of a tall and handsome captain, in the uniform 
of the Grenadier Guards. 

‘* Just in time !| ’’ he said, nonchalantly. ‘‘ Come this way.’’ 

Tamely I followed over carpeted floors, and paused at the 
threshold of a large panelled room. A grey-haired civilian, with 
a seamed and honest-looking soldier’s hard dial, was writing at 
a table. He looked up. 

“Your Excellency—Mr Clune,’’ said my escort. 

““ Come in, Clune,’’ said the Viceroy, cordially. He rose and 
shook hands—a ‘‘ man’s man ’’ with a keen eye. ‘‘ Sit down,”’ 
he added, pointing to a chair. ‘‘ What can I do for you ? ”’ 

I felt like trying a wisecrack, and asking him for the Koh-i-Noor 
diamond, or for a job as Chief Astrologer—but these wild oriental 
fantasies froze before they reached the tip of my tongue. Wavell 
was kindly-looking, ‘but he had the aura of High Command— 
the subtle something that sits on the brow of a man used to 
big responsibilities and great authority. 

In my fifties I must be slipping a bit—or just getting cautious. 
Twenty or thirty years ago I would have opened my mouth to 
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speak the first words that came into my head, or that I really 
wanted to say. Now, I hesitated. On the previous evening, a 
newspaper had come out with a story that the Viceroy intended 
to let Gandhi out on parole. I wanted to ask was this fair 
dinkum or a furphy. Then I wanted to ask permission to visit 
Gandhi in gaol, and to follow that up by asking the Viceroy 
was he in favour of independence for India | 

It all whirled through my head in a flash—but I didn’t have 
the nerve to utter the words, which stuck in my throat. Intuition 
told me that this man with the honest seamy mug was there 
to do a big job, not to be quizzed by a news go-getter. 

So I squibbed it, and mucked up a great opportunity of a 
scoop, which would have made ’em all green with envy. 

Such is life ! Tamely I handed across the table my letter of 
introduction from Australia’s Minister for External Affairs, which 
stated that I was writing ‘‘ a book of friendly understanding for 
the benefit of Australians ”’ 

The four deep horizontal creases on the Viceroy’s brow crinkled 
expressively when he saw the letter-head. ‘‘ I’ve known a lot 
of Australians in my time,’’ he said affably and reminiscently. 
‘* Knew them in the Boer War, and in the Kaiser’s War, and 
now in Hitler’s War. Jolly fine troops they are, too. 
Splendid in the front line—if they are a bit rough some- 
times, when off parade.’’ He grinned. ‘‘ Allenby got on 
very well with the Australians in 1917. He had a way 
with him that the men liked. Your chaps have plenty of initiative, 
that’s why they’re such good troops in battle. I saw them in 
action in the Western Desert in 1941, and their presence made 
a very big difference—a very big difference, I assure you.”’ 

He paused, and read through the letter carefully. ‘‘ Anything 
special you want ? ’’ he asked. 

‘‘Oh no, sir, just facilities to get around India and see 
everything there is to see.’ 

The Viceroy was a man of action. This should fix it,’’ he 
remarked, and, seizing a pen, he wrote furiously on a sheet of 
paper, while I collected my thoughts. I felt that Wavell knew 
his Kipling. He had fought his way to greatness the hard way, 
had ‘‘ mixed with kings, nor lost the common touch ’’, I had 
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an overwhelming feeling that the scales of Justice would weigh 
evenly while he was in the seat of the mighty. 

As the mighty man wrote, I prowled around his sanctum, 
looking at his books and pictures. It was all delightfully informal, 
considering that he is the modern equivalent of the Great Mogul. 
There was the President of the U.S. A., with chin out-thrust 
and bold handwriting—‘‘ For Field Marshal Wavell from his 
friend, Franklin Roosevelt, Washington, D.C., May, 1942.”’ 
There was Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, with his sword, and 
his autograph in Chinese brush-calligraphy. Then there was a 
framed cartoon by David Low. It showed Lord Wavell advancing 
towards a squatting Mahatma Gandhi, who was dressed only in 
loin-cloth and spectacles. Underneath was the caption : ‘‘ British 
Aims : (1) Defeat Japan, (2) Self-Government for India, as per 
piedge.’’ The Viceroy was saying to his formidable adversary, 
“* Ahem ! ’’—but Gandhi seemed deaf. 

My reverie was interrupted by the calm voice of the Man at 
the Desk. ‘‘ How will this do, Clune ? ’”’ 

He read over to me a letter he had drafted to the Principal 
Information Officer, Government of India, instructing him to 
prepare letters to the Governors of the Provinces, stating that I 
was to be taken good care of—or words to that effect. 

I was delighted, and said so. 

** Glad to do anything I can to help closer relationships between 
India and Australia,’’ said the friendly personage. He shook 
hands again, and added : “‘ If you ever strike me in your travels, 
come and join my party, won’t you ? ”’ 

{ gratefully mumbled my thanks and withdrew—having failed 
to ask the questions that were on everybody’s lips. 

What would you do in a similar position ? 

Anyhow, I was satisfied with the interview. That letter was 
a magic key which would open nearly every door in India to me. 

Phar Lap and his driver were waiting, and I tonga’d back 
to my tent at a steady jog. 


For a few more days I dallied in New Delhi, consulting officials 
in the Secretariat, to plan an itinerary, I decided to go south- 
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wards first, down the west coast via Bombay, then across the 
Deccan to Hyderabad, Mysore and Madras, then up the east 
coast to Calcutta, Bengal and Burma, to see the fighting on the 
frontiers of Assam. 

India is much larger than it looks on flat maps of the world, 
Mercator’s Projection. Being nearer to the Equator than Russia 
or Greenland, it is not spread out laterally on maps, like those 
countries nearer the Pole. I was soon to find out that distances 
between places in India are nearly as great as those in Australia. 
Much travelling was ahead of me. 


On New Year’s Day, 1944, there was a gathering of journalists 
for a press conference with Air Marshal Sir Philip Joubert. I 
went along with the phono-pad experts—and suddenly the war 
against Japan became a vivid reality. We had seemed a long 
way from it, in New Delhi, despite all the Brass Hats and 
bustling base-wallahs—but that morning was different. 

The Air Marshal introduced Colonel Stephenson, who talked 
to the correspondents on Guerrilla Warfare in Burma. There 
are whole blocks of territory not occupied by the Japs, he 
explained, and there the native guerrilla bands are waging a 
war on their own, particularly on the Chin hills. 

Eagerly but discontentedly, the correspondents listened to the 
Colonel’s tale of thrilling action. They were eager to get a 
story, but discontented because it was an official ‘‘ hand-out ’’. 
They wanted to go and look-see for themselves. 

So did I. 

New Delhi, 1,000 miles away from the scene of the fighting 
in North Burma, was the headquarters of Admiral Mountbatten’s 
new ‘“‘ East Asia Command ’’. The choice of New Delhi as the 
headquarters site was purely political—not strategic. Lord 
Mountbatten’s fleet could not successfully cruise on the Jumna 
River, far in the land-locked heart of Hindostan. The logical 
choice for a headquarters site should have been somewhere on 
the seaboard of the Bay of Bengal—at Calcutta, Madras or 
Trincomalee in Ceylon—facing the Japs across the water. 

Later this change was made—to Kandy—but, at the time of 
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my visit, the Brass Hats, their retinues and their correspondents, 
were all at New Delhi, which was about the same as if General 
MacArthur's headquarters, for the Philippines campaign, had 
been at Canberra. 

The Colonel showed us a Japanese flag, red sun on white back- 
ground, autographed by the men who had captured it. He 
told us how the Chin guerrillas harassed the Japs, by ambushing 
them and throwing Mills bombs into their camps in the jungle. 
Some of the Chins had modern Tommy-guns, some fought with 
1788 miuzzle-loading flint-lock muskets. These Chins were 
descendants of headhunters, who believed that, when they took 
a head, the victim would become their slave in the next world. 

This was interesting newspaper stuff—but not what the 
correspondents really wanted to know about the war in Burma. 
All over the world, correspondents were getting tired of publicity 
‘“‘ hand-outs ’’ compiled by staff officers who thought that a 
few tit-bits of military prittle-prattle would satisfy the faraway 
taxpayers, who read newspapers. 

As long ago as 1901, ‘‘ Chinese ’’ Morrison told ‘‘ Banjo ”’ 
Paterson, at Tientsin, during the Boxer Rising, that the only 
way for a journalist to “‘ get the story ’’ is to go to the scene 
of action—not to hang about pubs and clubs, listening to bits of 
gossip. I think the war correspondents at New Delhi all felt 
as I felt—that they were too damn far away from the war-zone 
there. Promptly I made up my mind to wangle a trip to Burma, 
so as to “‘ get the story ’’ on the spot. 

Before achieving that ambition, however, I had to carry out 
my original intention of trapesing around India, to try to get 
the All-India picture fairly complete in my mind. 

On 3rd January, 1944, I tonga’d from my tent to the railway 
station, and entrained for Baroda—first stop on my route to 
Bombay and beyond—southward ho ! 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE FRONTIER MAIL—ARRIVAL AT BARODA—“ THE 
GARDEN OF INDIA ”—A PREMIER NATIVE STATE— 
THE MAHRATTAS—REFORMS OF THE GREAT GAEK- 
WAR—PROGRESS BY DESPOTIC RULE—A CITY OF 
PALACES—CHANDELIERS AND COWDUNG—A HINDU 
FAMILY AT HOME—TENNIS TOURNAMENT—THE 
BRITISH RESIDENCY—BELLS OF BARODA—STREET 
SCENES—I CALL ON THE DEWAN—A CITY OF 
CULTURE—INDIAN MUSIC—GEMS OF THE ROYAL 
ARMOURY—BARROQUE BARODA, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


DEPARTED from New Delhi at 7 a.m., southward bound 
by train for Baroda, 605 miles away. This was the first 
time I had travelled by rail in India—and luckily I was on the 
famous ‘‘ Frontier Mail’’, one of the world’s best trains. Daily 
the Frontier Mail departs from Bombay, bound for Peshawar, 
1,450 miles away on the North-West Frontier. The route is via 
Baroda, Delhi, Lahore and Rawalpindi, to Peshawar, and the 
time of the through journey is 434 hours, remarkably fast going, 
considering that most of the line is single-tracked. 

Railways in India were practically all privately owned in the 
earlier stages, but in recent years they have come more and more 
under Government contro] and ownership. They contributé very 
substantially to public revenue, and have paid great dividends 
to British shareholders. From one point of view, Britain’s 
greatest gift to India has been the railway system, which has 
‘‘ opened up ”’ the country in a miraculous manner. The railway- 
builders, however, were not philanthropists. They were very 
well rewarded for their huge investments. 

As in Australia, so in India, there are several different gauges 
on the Indian railways. The standard gauge is extraordinarily 
broad. It is 5 feet 6 inches. The original constructors thought 
this would give stability to the trains during cyclones. There 
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are altogether 20,000 miles of this ‘‘ broad gauge ’’ line in India. 
Later, it was decided to save construction costs with a narrower 
gauge on new lines. The measure fixed was one metre, viz., 
3 feet 3-3/8 inches. There are about 16,000 miles of this ‘“ metre 
gauge ’’ railway. Various local lines, on still smaller gauges, 
total 4,000 miles. 

The ‘‘ Frontier Mail ’’ runs from Bombay to Delhi, 849 miles, 
on the ‘‘ Bombay, Baroda and Central India ’’ Company’s lines, 
thence to Peshawar on the ‘‘ North-western Line ’’—both broad 
gauge. 

In a comfortable air-conditioned coach, with excellent buffet 
service, I reached Baroda, 605 miles, in twenty hours. The 
time of arrival was 3 a.m., and soon J was bedded down at the 
Baroda State Guest House, in a suite that seemed to be as big 
as a Bogan sheep-paddock. During the week that I sojourned 
there, I got dog-poor, trapesing from bedroom to bathroom, 
sitting-room and writing-room, of this princely apartment, while 
servants salaamed me as if I were the Rajah of Vaucluse. Please 
don’t think I’m growling, but I would have been well satisfied 
with a suite about one-tenth of the size. Apparently the sahibs 
and nabobs of India demand acres of leg-room in their bedrooms 
—or perhaps it only seemed extra-spacious after my cramped 
quarters in the Delhi backyard tent. 

Breakfast at nine, and off I went on a fact-collecting tour of 
Baroda city. My guide was Mr Nadkarni, B.A., LL.B., an 
erudite assistant of Mr Ramesh Gautam, B.A. (Hons.), Informa- 
tion Office of Baroda State. It didn’t take me long to realise 
that, Baroda is justly famous as a centre of learning, a nursery 
of Indian cultural life. My scholarly guide knew the answers 
to every question I fired at him. If there are perchance any 
errors of fact in this chapter, don’t blame Mr Nadkarni or 
Mr Gautam ! 


Baroda State is situated in the “‘ Gujerat ’’ district, on the west 
coast of India, between the ‘‘ Rajputana ’’ States on the north 
and the Bombay “ Presidency ’’—so-called from the old East 
India Company days—on the south. The capital city, Baroda, 
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is on the Vishwamitry River, which flows into the Gulf of Cambay, 
40 miles distant. In this region, at Surat, in the year 1612, 
the first English trading station in India was established. Long 
before that, Surat had been the entrepot for Arab and 
Portuguese trade. 

The Gujerat district—hinterland of the Gulf of Cambay— 
is known as ‘‘ the Garden of India ’’. With its fertile soil, and 
regular monsoonal rains, it produces all kinds of vegetables and 
fruits—especially mangoes—in addition to cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
wheat and oil-seed crops. Tamarind and banyan trees abound, 
and the lakes are fringed with lotus. It’s a ‘“‘ land of plenty ”’ 
—plenty rain, plenty crops, plenty people. 

The area of Baroda State is 8,126 square miles, and the popu- 
lation is 2,855,000. The territories of Baroda are not compact, 
but are scattered in several enclaves among British-owned districts, 
and between and betwixt other Native States. 

The Ruler of Baroda State is a Maharajah, known as the 
‘‘ Gaekwar’’, who is entitled to a salute of 21 guns. He is 
one of the five Premier Princes of India, who are greeted with 21 
guns—the others being the Maharajahs of Gwalior, Kashmir, 
Mysore, and the Nizam of Hyderabad. How this gun-grading was 
arrived at, nobody knows. It probably originated by treaty, in the 
‘“company ’’ days. Anyway, the 21-gun princes are the biggest 
‘“ guns ’’ among the Indian native hierarchy. Real big shots. 

The present Gaekwar of Baroda, His Highness Sir Pratapsinha 
Bahadur, is the 15th of the dynasty. Born in 1908, he ascended 
the throne, or ‘‘ Gadi’’, in February, 1939. He’s a keen sports- 
man, plays polo, tennis and cricket, and owns a string of 
racehorses. A benevolent despot, he rules his subjects with the 
aid of a Council of Four. The people haven't got a vote. Under 
this traditional dictatorship, Baroda can proudly boast that it 
is one of the most progressive and best-governed areas in all 
India. 

The dynasty of the Gaekwar originated in a prolonged rebellion 
of the West Coast Hindus—known as ‘* Mahrattas ’’—against the 
Moslem Sultans of Cambay, about the year 1630. The Mahratta 
peasants were sturdy fighters. They rallied under a leader named 
Shivaji, who was described—by his enemies—as a ‘“‘ robber 
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chieftain.’’ In the year 1659, Shivaji in person slew the Sultan 
—by a ruse that I’ll tell you about later. His followers then 
routed the Moslem armies, and had plenty of fun pillaging and 
plundering up and down the coast, with no man to hinder 
them, for a century-and-a-half. 

The Great Mogul, Aurangzeb, tried to suppress the Mahrattas, 
but had no luck. It is said that the English traders, at Surat 
and Bombay, backed the Mahrattas, supplying them with arms and 
ammunition, to take Aurangzeb down a peg or two. In June, 
1674, Shivaji proclaimed himself Emperor of the Mahrattas. 
Refusing to acknowledge the overlordship of Aurangzeb, he 
completed a separate treaty with the English that same year. 
Six years later, Shivaji died. The Mahrattas, under various 
chieftains, continued their wars, rebellions and raids of robbery 
and rapine, singeing the hair of the Great Mogul’s beard—very 
successfully, too, 

As the Mogul empire declined, the Mahrattas roamed far and 
wide, reaching the Punjab, Delhi, and Bengal. They fought the 
Moslems and the British, and were so fond of fighting that they 
finally fought among themselves. 


The Gaekwars of Baroda were originally Mahratta chieftains, 
who fixed Baroda as their headquarters in the year 1734. They 
made treaties of alliance with the English in 1802, 1805, and 
1817, which were confirmed by Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 
1858—and so they’ve ruled happily ever since. 

With stability of rule, there came a great change. The 
plundering Mahrattas became hardworking, respectable citizens. 
Perhaps they never were bandits at all ; but only decent people 
fighting for independence from the foreign rule of Moslem sultans 
and (later) British annexers. 

The fact remains that they settled down to peace and hard 
work, as soon as their independence was securely defined by 
treaty rights. 

In the year 1875, a twelve-year-old boy, Gaekwar Sayaji Rao, 
IiI, came to the throne. He reigned for 64 years thereafter, 
and won fame as ‘“‘ the Maker of Modern Baroda’’. Long will 
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his renown endure, for he was a true pioneer of enlightenment. 
During his reign, many magnificent buildings were erected—not 
just for show, but for good use as colleges, schools and museums. 
Furthermore, he expanded his State’s wealth by establishing 16 
cotton mills, a woollen mill, a cement factory, a sugar factory, 
salt works, and chemical works, producing magnesia, potash, 
and caustic soda. He also encouraged ‘‘ cottage industries ’’ of 
ali kinds, built roads, railways and dams, bridges, parks, picture 
galleries, hospitals, schools of music, agriculture and engineering, 
lending libraries and an astronomical observatory—in fact, he 
effected a complete transformation and modernization of Baroda 
life, while at the same time preserving ancient culture, customs 
and traditions. What a man, what a statesman, was the 
Gaekwar of Baroda |! 

Apart from these material and cultural achievements, the Great 
Gaekwar boldly tackled Baroda’s thorny religious problems. In 
1901 he decreed the Religious Freedom Act, enforcing tolerance 
on all the warring sects in his demesnes. Himself a pious Hindu, 
the Gaekwar has many Moslem subjects. He didn’t waste time 
arguing the pros and cons. He simply decreed tolerance—and 
tolerance became the law of the land. 

Then he legislatively removed some of the worst reproaches 
levelled against Hinduism by its opponents. In 1901 he decreed 
a Hindu Widows Marriage Act, and followed it up by a Child 
Marriage Prevention Act in 1904. A long series of laws brought 
objectionable social features of archaic Hinduism into conformity 
with modern ideas, culminating in the Caste Tyranny Removal 
Act of 1933, and finally the Social Disabilities Removal Act, 1939. 

These laws of Hindu reform, imposed by a Hindu ruler, were 
far in advance of anything attempted in the ‘‘ British ’’ parts 
of India. The Gaekwar didn’t allow social reform to be the 
plaything of politics. There’s no Hindu-Moslem tension or 
Caste-against-Outcaste friction in Baroda. 

When the Great Gaekwar died in 1939, he left behind him 
a record of achievement—material, cultural and social—which 
must stand for all time as a shining example to the rest of India. 
He didn’t just debate India’s problems—he solved them. The 
result is that Baroda—a feudal despotism, and one of the most 
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‘“‘ Indian ’’ parts of India, is also one of the most progressive 
regions in the whole jampacked peninsula—a bright augury for 
the future. 

Admittedly, Baroda is rather exceptional, by contrast with most 
of the feudal States, but similar reforms have also been enacted 
in other Native States, such as Kashmir, Indore, Mysore, 
Hyderabad, and Travancore. These reforms, imposed by poten- 
tates, are a reminder of the fact that progress does not only 
come ‘‘ from below’’, as the result of political agitation. 
Reforms can come, also, ‘‘ from above ’’, by the statesmanship 
of a benevolent despot, or dictator, off his own bat. 

When the present Gaekwar ascended the throne, he issued a 
proclamation in which he vowed to follow in the footsteps of 
his famous father. To prove it, he immediately reduced taxation 
on lower incomes, and set aside a crore of rupees (10 million) 
as a special fund, in memory of his father, for nation-building 
activities. He also voluntarily reduced his own royal stipend 
by six lakhs (600,000) rupees, to stimulate mass education. 

Good on the Gaekwar ! 


His Highness was away in Bombay when I visited Baroda, 
and so I had no opportunity of being presented to him, to dip 
my lid and give him the salaam he deserves. 

With Mr Nadkarni, I taxied around the town. The first 
impression was of wide clean asphalt streets, boulevarded with 
banyans, then of stately buildings of stone, in Hindu and 
Saracenic styles, surrounded by ample parks and gardens. We 
paused to admire two fine equestrian statues—one of Shivaji, the 
founder of the Mahratta empire, and one of the Great Gaekwar, 
Sayaji Rao III, the ‘‘ Maker of Modern Baroda’’. Near a band 
rotunda in the gardens was a big bronze statue of Buddha, brought 
from Japan by the Great Gaekwar, to signify his reverence of 
Gautama’s teachings. 

By the banks of the river, which bisects the town, scores of 
Barodeans were performing their ablutions on broad stone steps 
—known as ‘‘ bathing ghats ’’—-which abut on the water’s edge. 
Some were swimming, some just dipping, some gargling their . 
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throats, some scrubbing their teeth. Downstream, washerwomen 
—named “‘ dhobies ’’——were bashing the family linen on smooth 
rocks, and rinsing it in the slow-moving water, while a score of 
languid husbands stood by, to see that it was well done. 

Hear, hear. ; 

Mr Nadkarni informed me that the population of Baroda city 
is 150,000 and that there are 250 lawyers in practice there. 

Help |! 

# Sa * 


We visited the ‘‘ Kirti Mandir ’’, or Hall of Fame, a cenotaph 
erected by Gaekwar Sayaji Rao to commemorate the glory of 
the great men of Baroda, past, present and future. In it rest 
the ashes of the Gaekwars—or, rather, not all the ashes, only 
some. Hindu custom decrees that the ashes of the pious must 
be cast into the Ganges, at the Sacred City of Benares, where 
the priests make oblations by rolling balls of dough, called 
‘‘ pindas ’’, which are thrown into the stream with the ashes. 
So mighty men and humble mingle at last in the Stream of 
Life, which carries them to the Ocean of Infinity. This is done 
when the Gaekwars of Baroda die, but a portion of their ashes 
is kept, to be enshrined in the Hall of Fame—a kind of ‘‘ West- 
minster Abbey ’’ in Gujerat. 

The Gaekwars have several royal palaces, all sumptuous. The 
main one is the ‘‘ Laxmi Vilas ’’, in Baroda city. The others 
are out of town. A drive of four miles along a mango-tree avenue 
brought me to the ‘“* Makarpura’’ Palace, built early in the 
nineteenth century by Gaekwar Khande Rao. What a surprise ! 
It is a solid four square three-storey building in pure Italian 
Renaissance style, with columns and arches and a flat roof, in 
marked contrast with the cupola-capped, domed, and minaret- 
spiked Indian architecture, which dominates Baroda city. This 
palace stands in a garden of 180 acres, with trimmed lawns, 
bright beds of flowers and sparkling fountains—a treat for tired 
eyes. 

Still more surprising was the interior of the palace, as many 
of the rooms are floored with compressed cowdung. This seems 
incredible, since expense was no object when the palace was 
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built, but the fact remains that the cowdung cement is firm, 
clean, odorless, and easy to walk on. The habit of using cow- 
dung for all sorts of purposes, from fuel to flooring, is one of 
India’s follies, as it deprives the soil of fertiliser, and so leads 
ultimately to soil-impoverishment and erosion. Cowdung floors 
were fashionable when the Mahapura Palace was built, but they’re 
out-of-date now, as modern ideas spread. 

The contrast between the cowdung floors underfoot and the 
glittering chandeliers overhead was disconcerting, until I got 
used to it. We strolled from room to room, chaperoned by a 
salaaming caretaker. The royal family were not in residence. 
The Gaekwar’s bedroom, on the first floor, was tiled with 
mosaics of many colours, but the nursery of the royal children 
was floored with cowdung. 

One bedroom was a dazzler—all in green with a purple carpet 
—and I realized that this is indeed ‘‘ Indian India ’’, the land of 
extravaganza. The library, containing thousands of tomes in 
many tongues, was decorated in rose-pink, and illumined by a 
stupendous chandelier. On the walls and in the hallways, 
throughout the palace, were dozens—perhaps hundreds—of oil 
paintings, by many brush-masters, both oriental and occidental, 
covering every gamut of the emotions, from fleshy needs to saffron 
sunsets. Great patrons of the arts are the Gaekwars of Baroda. 
The main show-piece was the Durbar Hall, or Audience Room— 
floored with cowdung-concrete, and brilliant with glittering 
chandeliers, reflecting rays of light in prism and facet. The 
woodwork of the doors is marvellously carved, a triumph of 
patient craftsmanship. There’s not much furniture in the Durbar 
Hall, as most of those who seek audience with the Gaekwar 
would stand, or perhaps squat on the cowdung floor, during the 
ceremony. I paused before a life-sized portrait of the Gaekwar 
Khande Rao, builder of this palace. Regal of mien, and richly 
attired in potentate’s robes, this descendant of the Mahratta 
warrior-chieftains was depicted wearing a necklace, of diamonds 
that reached to his waist. 

On we went through rooms glowing with green and golden 
tapestry to the Chippendale Room. Its furniture, worth a 
fortune, is a compliment paid by the East to a Western master 
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craftsman. The slim-legged chairs were of gold, or gold-leaf- 
covered, and the tables topped with agate. 

From the palace, we strolled into the wide gardens, where 
shapely nudes and sleek mermaids—of bronze—bathed and 
posed in the spray of the twinkling fountains. A life-sized bronze 
bull, with upraised head and twisted tail, glowered defiance at 
another bronze bull with similar ideas. A pair of stags with 
branching bronze antlers were fixed forever in fighting pose— 
but the female cause of all the trouble was nowhere to be seen. A 
hundred yards away, down the garden path, two nymphs, with 
trumpets pointed skywards, were playing a noiseless ta-ra-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay. Crows wheeled overhead and cawed raucously, dis- 
turbing the garden’s dreamy peace. Around the lotus-covered 
ponds were pelicans and cranes—real-life, but standing as still as 
the statues. We walked through the gardens to the royal fowlyard, 
where all the birds were white—white pigeons, white ducks, white 
chooks, white peacocks—apparently it’s a harmless fad of the 
Gaekwar’s to keep snowy poultry. Even the pelicans and 
cranes in his garden were white. The only blob of colour in 
the fowlyard was a peahen, grey, with green neck. It seemed 
like a sacrilege to have this coloured hussy flirting with the pure- 
white peacocks. She must have got into the seraglio by mistake. 


Back in Baroda city, I was invited to the home of my mentor, 
Mr Nadkarni, B.A., LL.B., a courteous and scholarly type of 
hardworking Indian official and Hindu family man. 

Two grandparents, four brothers, their wives, and a total of 
ten children occupied the five-roomed dwelling as one big family 
of twenty persons. The Hindus are great on family life. It’s 
their insurance scheme against sickness, accident or misfortune 
—the good old idea of mutual aid and self-reliance within a 
family group, an idea which originated and has endured for 
thousands of years before modern schemes of governmental doles, 
pensions and pampering were thought of. ~ 

The Nadkarni family—young and old—sleep on _ cotton 
mattresses, which are spread on the compressed cowdung floors, 
then rolled up and put away in daytime. The house was 
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scrupulously neat and clean—not cluttered up with useless 
furniture, like our houses, since the people of India prefer to 
sit on the floor when they must sit. Come to think of it, if 
all the furniture was taken out of an Australian five-roomed 
house, there’d be plenty of space for twenty persons to sleep 
or squat in it. Our high standard of living is mainly a matter 
of custom, habit and swank ; and very often it means a high 
standard of debt, not to mention all the dust and dirt that 
collects under the furniture. 

The main piece of furniture in Mr Nadkarni’s house was a 
‘‘Murti’’, or altar, with an image of a Hindu god. Here all 
the family say their daily prayers, or ‘‘ mantras’’ in Sanskrit 
—a dead language, like Latin, used mainly for religious purposes 
nowadays. One of the mantras means : ‘‘O God, we meditate 
before Thee, and we thank Thee for giving us good thoughts.’’ 
My host explained that images are necessary in the Hindu 
religion, to give tangible expression to belief in the supernatural 
powers. 

The children of the household shyly salaamed, then sang a 
little song for me about clouds, the moon, and a sleeping lover 
in the sky. The girls were very pretty, wearing long black 
twin plaits hanging down their backs, and some had daubs of 
colour on their foreheads, a religious symbol of maidenhood. 

After the song, all the family trooped into the kitchen and 
squatted on the floor around brass platters piled high with curry 
and rice, and vegetables. God made fingers before forks, so 
they dipped the digits of their right hands into the dishes for 
morsels. Saves a lot of washing up plates and cutlery. Their 
fingers were scrupulously clean, as it is part of the Hindu religion 
to wash hands religiously before and after meals. The left hand 
is never used for handling food. 

Instead of bread, they ate wheat-flour pancakes, named 
‘“* chapatties ’’, thin and rubbery of texture—really a kind of 
flapjack or johnny-cake, rather tasteless, to my palate, but the 
Nadkarni family seemed to relish it. I was happy to have this 
intimate glimpse of a Hindu ‘“‘ middle-class ’’ home, peaceful, 
clean and réspectable, like millions of others in India, which are 
typical but seldom advertised. The eyes of travellers in all 
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countries are attracted by squalor and wealth, which are both 
ostentatiously displayed to public gaze, while decent middle-class 
virtue modestly hides in average houses providing no sensations 
for scribes, yet typical of the real strength and soul of the 
people ; the patient, hardworking strivers who rear families for 
the nation, and pay most of the taxes. 

In the courtyard of Mr Nadkarni’s house was a “‘ tulsi ’’ shrub. 
He was as proud of that shrub as any Gaekwar might be of 
100 acres of garden—proud of it because it belonged to the 
family and was a bit of Nature right there in his private home, 
a stimulus to imagination, and a reminder of the oneness of life 
in many forms. There’s a lot of old wisdom in Hinduism, if 
we'd only take the trouble to seek it. I’m too deep-steeped 
in my Christian prejudices to become a convert to Hinduism 
at my time of life, but I’ll go so far as to say that Hindu 
philosophy and faith have a very gentling influence on these 
millions of decent average families, like Mr Nadkarni’s, which 
are under its influence. In India religion is the integral fact 
of daily life, not just a go-to-church-on-Sunday sideshow, as it 
is, unfortunately, in many Christian countries. 


Leaving my mentor in the bosom of his family, I taxied back 
tu the palatial pub for a lunch a la carte, with a dozen courses 
to sit up to, including fish from the Gulf of Cambay—for Moslems 
and Christians, but not for Jains and Hindus. The hotel was 
thronged with champion tennis-players from Bombay and other 
parts of India, assembled in Baroda for a big-time tournament. 
In flannel blazers and rubber shoes, they sat in the dining-room, 
eagerly discussing their chances in the afternoon’s play. Ructions 
suddenly, as a tennis star piously sniffed the soup, and suspected 
it might contain some cow-essence !| The head waiter swore by 
Ganesha’s trunk that it was a pure hundred per cent vegetarian 
brew. Unconvinced, the Brahminical Jack Crawford refused to 
risk the contamination of even a skerrick of beef broth, and 
ladied himself an extra dollop of snow-white rice grains for 
compensation. . 

I lounge-lizarded until 4 p.m., then went to see the tennis 
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championships, which were held in the public park, 125 acres 
in extent, on the banks of the river. An enthusiastic crowd 
surrounded the courts, barracking for their favourites. Princes 
and poor boys belted balls fiercely at each other on sandy 
pink-coloured courts enclosed by high screens of blue canvas at 
the western end, to baffle the glaring sun. Along the top of 
the canvas screens galloped monkeys, black-bodied and red- 
bottomed, with tails pointing skyward as they blondined 
excitedly, watching the play and chattering. It must have been 
a distraction to the players to keep one eye on the ball and 
the other on their arboreal ancestors. In front of the screens, 
diminutive Barodeans, clad in green, chased the bouncing balls 
before the monkeys could catch them. The kids seemed to be 
getting more fun out of the game than the earnest players. 

Back to the pub -at sunset, then I de-sweated myself in the 
bath and drove four miles in the gloaming to dine at the British 
Residency with Mr and Mrs Jardine. They were pukka people, 
as is only to be expected from sahibs and sahibesses who uphold 
Britain’s prestige in a premier Native State—tactful, companion- 
able, and great yarn-swoppers, who could take a joke, grin 
and bear it. I tried hard to link them up with some well-known 
Australian Jardines, but they denied relationship to Jardine the 
bushranger, or to Jardine the sheep-stealer, and most emphatically 
they asserted that they had no family ties with Jardine, the 
murderer, who was hanged at Sydney a century ago. This 
fetched out their family trees, to prove they had no links with 
Australia whatsoever. But they were very proud of a cricketer 
named Jardine. ‘‘ The less said about him, the better,’’ was 
my comeback. 

Somewhere after midnight, I got back to my sheep paddock, 
and tried to go to sleep. Just as I was dozing off, the watchman, 
at the Prime Minister’s house nearby, started dong-donging a 
bell, to denote the time, 1 a.m. As he finished, the guard on 
the Attorney-General’s mansion, a few blocks away, dong-donged 
on a bell with a flaw in it, which emitted a tinny clanking sound. 
This proved that he was awake. Then the guard on the Chief 
Secretary's abode dong-donged, and so it went on until all the 
Ministers of State had been dong-donged. I pondered about this 
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phenomenon for three-quarters of an hour, and was just dozing 
off when the two o’clock tintinabulation started with another 
dong-dong sequence, of variegated tones, some basso, some tenor, 
some just cracked neutrals. At three o’clock some of the distant 
watchmen must have dozed. They didn’t respond until they 
were stirred up by a prod from headquarters (I presume). Then 
at 3.20 a.m. they chimed in belatedly. 

Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong! 4 a.m. I’m sleepy. So 
ends my first 24 hours in Baroda. 


For the next few days, I just mooched around, seeing what 
there was to be seen—and that was plenty. There were no signs 
of extreme poverty among the people. The Great Gaekwar 50 
years ago abolished the slum areas, and made Baroda a “‘ garden 
city ’’, reflecting the prosperity of the ‘‘ Garden of India’’. The 
great wealth of the State, and of its rulers, comes from the 
remarkable fertility of the soil in this blessed region—and added 
to that is the good management of affairs by an enlightened 
government. I didn’t go into the villages to see the Mahratta 
cultivators at work, but I was told they are sturdy, tough 
toilers, fond of singing and of prayers in the village temples. 
They inherit the spirit of independence and of self-support from 
their warrior ancestors, but have lost their old-time rebellious 
habits, and are well satisfied with the Gaekwar’s benevolent 
government. The ostentatious palaces and public buildings of 
Baroda city have not been built from the blood, sweat and tears 
of a ground-down populace, but from surpluses accumulated in 
a land of prosperity, after the daily needs of the multitude have 
been comfortably satisfied. Unless I’m mistaken, Baroda State 
is just about the best-governed, most prosperous and most 
contented of all Indian States—a combination of the Garden of 
Eden, Utopia, the Earthly Paradise and El Dorado. If it has 
imperfections, they didn’t obtrude on my notice. If all India 
were as happy and peaceful, beautiful and progressive as Baroda 
State, there’d be no ‘‘ Indian Problem ’’ to boost the sales of 
aspirin among statesmen, both Indian and foreign. 

Strange street scenes, patches of-colour, remain in my memory— 
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the monkeys gambolling in the banyan trees of Indira Avenue 
A gang of prisoners shuffling along the street in chains, 
returning from work in the public park—and singing a merry 
peasant song as they suffled A Moslem tomb adorned 
with blue tiles, or fasences, tended by a black-eyed wench, 
glittering with glass jewels, selling fragrant flowers to the faithful. 
They make obeisance and drop the blooms on the tomb of the 
saint, then pass on, the good deed done A Jain shop- 
keeper, with a silk handkerchief tied over his nose and mouth, 
so that he will not inadvertently kill microbes by breathing 
them in. The logic of ‘‘ thou shalt not kill’’ is carried to an 
extreme in Jain ethics. They will not wear leather, feathers or 
furs A pock-marked ‘‘ Sadhu ’’, or Hindu holy man, strides 
along, his hair matted, his body smeared with ashes, his eyes 
wild, his lips muttering mantras. Perhaps he’s a dinkum ascetic, 
perhaps only a humbug. He has a pilgrim’s staff, a brass bowl 
and a gourd. These are all his worldly possessions. He has 
no money, no home. The people will not let him starve. They 
will give him rice in his bowl and water in his gourd anytime 
he comes to the door Sacred bulls wander at will along 
Baroda streets, as everywhere else in India, secure from slaughter 
Ox-carts creak and crawl along the asphalt avenues, 
covered waggons with families and farm-produce going to market 
Sunset, and teams of youths, who are descended from 
the Mahrattas, belt hockey balls fiercely, or kick footballs with 
bare feet—I shiver at every kick Slowly through the 
park goes a limousine, driven by a liveried chauffeur. All eyes 
turn to look at the occupants—a bevy of princesses, in silken 
saries of soft pastel shades, pink, blue and green, out for an 
,airing in the evening cool. 

It’s all part of the Baroda kaleidoscope. Anyone who wants to 
see ‘‘ Indian ’’ India at its best should not fail to visit the city 
of the Gaekwars. 


























Seeking the secret of Baroda’s good government, I called on 
the ‘‘ Dewan ’’, or Prime Minister, Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, 
who received me most courteously. He is in every way a most 
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remarkable man. Born in Madras in 1881, he is a high-caste 
Brahmin of the ‘‘ Vaishnava ’’ sect, which looks to Vishnu the 
Creator, rather than to Shiva the Destroyer, as the supreme deity. 
Without attempting to expound the theological point, I gather 
that creation and destruction go hand-in-hand as manifestations 
of the Spirit of the Universe. Some Hindus worship the con- 
structive principle, some attempt to propitiate the destructive 
principle. The Dewan of Baroda wears a vertical caste-mark in 
the centre of his forehead, to indicate that he is a Brahmin 
dedicated to Vishnu, the Creator and Constructor. 

Every Native State in India has a ‘‘ Dewan ’’, or professional 
Chief Administrator, appointed by and responsible to, the Royal 
Ruler. The Dewans are experts in administration. It is not 
uncommon for one Dewan to have served in several different 
States in the course of a lifetime. Although sometimes termed 
‘‘ Prime Ministers’’, they are not elected by or responsible to, 
the people or parliament. The position is really that of Chief 
Privy Counsellor to the Ruler. 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari gained his administrative experience 
in Madras Province, where he was Chief Secretary to several 
Government departments in succession, with outstanding success. 
In 1927, he was appointed Dewan of Baroda, and has occupied 
that exalted position ever since. He was knighted in 1936, and 
has represented India at Imperial Conferences in London and 
the League of Nations Assembly in Geneva. 

With an affable smile, the Dewan greeted me, and asked many 
polite questions about Australia. He oozed goodwill, and seemed 
very proud of Baroda’s progress under his long administration— 
a justifiable pride, I’d agree. The Government of Baroda, he 
told me, is conducted by an Executive Council of four Ministers,,. 
advising the Gaekwar. Three of these Ministers, including him- 
self, are nominated by the Gaekwar, who is the fountain-head 
of all power and justice. The fourth Minister is nonvinated by 
a Legislative Assembly, elected on a restricted franchise, which 
has advisory powers. 

‘‘ The system seems to work all right,’’ I commented. 

‘We do our best,’’ smiled the affable Dewan. I had the 
feeling that he was an extremely capable and alert man, a 


a 
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hard-worker, ‘and that. undoubtedly much of Baroda’s progressive- 
ness is due to his influence and to the late Great Gaekwar’s 
acumen in selecting the right man for the job. 


Continuing my look-around the city, I couldn’t help being 
impressed by the many magnificent buildings, in distinctive 
oriental architecture, showing a blend of Arab and Hindu 
influences. Most of them are new—or relatively so, erected 
during the reign of the late Gaekwar, 1895-19389. Apart from 
the royal palaces and the governmental buildings—such as the 
Secretariat, the Palace of Justice and the General Hospital—most 
of the imposing edifices are dedicated to educatign and culture. 
There’s the Baroda University College, the Baroda High School, 
the Science Institute, the Technical Institute, the Cottage Indus- 
tries Institute, and the School of Indian Music, in addition to 
the Museum, the Art Gallery, the Public Library, and finally 
the Baroda Oriental Institute, which houses 18,207 Sanskrit 
manuscripts and 6,846 printed books in Sanskrit. 

I visited the Oriental Institute, and was courteously received 
by Dr B. Battacharyya, M.A., Ph.D., a world-famed Sanskrit 
scholar, who is the Institute’s Director. He told me how the 
Great Gaekwar, inspired by an old Hindu proverb ‘‘ without 
knowledge thou art but a beast in human form ’’, decided to 
establish a Central Free Lending Library, with village libraries 
and circulating libraries appended, to spread education and 
knowledge among his subjects. ‘‘ To those denied beauty, 
knowledge is the highest adornment,’’ says another Indian sage- 
wit, who inspired the Gaekwar’s big idea. 

While the Central Library was being built up, with tens of 
thousands of books from many lands, the Gaekwar got the idea 
of establishing a Sanskrit Section. Within Baroda State itself were 
hundreds of beautiful, unique and ancient Sanskrit manuscripts, 
preserved in temples and royal collections. These were brought 
together and formed the nucleus of the Sanskrit Section, which 
later became the Baroda Oriental Institute, and was housed in 
a separate building. From the royal temple came five priceless 
illuminated manuscripts of immense antiquity, including a perfect 
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version of the Vedic hymns and other sacred scriptures, dating 
from Indo-Aryan times. 

The Gaekwar’s zeal increased, and he commissioned agents to 
search all India for Sanskrit MSS. In seven years, 10,000 MSS 
were brought from temples far and near. Then began the work 
of cataloguing the collection and of publishing selected items, 
which has engaged a staff of experts for the past thirty years. 
Up to date, forty-three of the manuscripts have been printed in 
the ‘‘ Gaekwar’s Oriental Series’’, and are thus made available 
to Sanskrit scholars én all parts of the world. Another fifteen 
books are in the press. In addition, the Institute acquired a 
photostat camera, used for making working copies of brittle 
or dilapidated sworks, and also for supplying copfes of unpub- 
lished manuscripts to outsiders. 

Patiently the Sanskrit scholars of the Baroda Institute are 
collating the dusty wisdom of savants and poets who died long 
centuries ago. Perhaps they will find a new message for today 
—who knows ? Sanskrit studies are a specialty in the field 
of human knowledge, but they have a historical and literary 
importance at least as high as that of ancient Latin and Greek, 
the Western Aryan ‘‘ Classics’’. Far from the glare of vulgar 
publicity, the Sanskrit researchers of Baroda are patiently adding 
their quota to the sum-total of human knowledge, filling in the 


blanks and gaps in our all-too-imperfect knowledge of ancient 
days and ways. 


There is food for thought in the Great Gaekwar’s dual policy 
of ‘‘ making Baroda modern ’’—with roads, railways, factories, 
hospitals and sanitation—while at the same time preserving and 
reviving ancient Indian culture and tradition. This feudal ruler 
wanted the best of both worlds—East and West—for his people. 
He was 50 years in advance of present-day Indian Nationalist 
reformers, such as Pandit Nehru, who wants to “‘ Indianize ”’ 
and also to ‘‘ modernize’’ India. ‘‘ Deeds, not words’’ was 
the motto of the Great Gaekwar of Baroda. The agitators in 


other parts of India are still agitating for what Baroda has 
already achieved. 


‘ 
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One of the Gaekwar’s ‘' Indianizing ’’ ways was to encourage 
the study of traditional Indian music. In the year 1886, he 
established the Baroda School of Indian Music. I visited this 
school,, and learned a lot I didn’t know before. The school 
has 300 students and 18 teachers. The Diploma course takes 
five years. Indian music is completely different from European 
music. It is so completely different that it can be understood 
by a Westerner pnly if he wipes all preconceived prejudices 
entirely out of his mind. 

To begin with, Indian music belongs to Indian philosophy, 
which insists on the ‘‘ Oneness ’’ of Reality. The myriad sounds 
of music, say the Indians, are the result of the disintegration 
of one ‘‘ world note ’’, the voice of God. Musicians are striving 
to express a primitive and passionate emotion—the Cry of the 
Universe—not a logical construction of chords and harmonies. 
Next, an Indian orchestra is not an orchestra, in the European 
sense, but is a collection of individuals who are there to provide 
an accompaniment for a singer—or for a solo instrumentalist 
who takes the place of a singer. 

The Indian musical scale consists of seven notes—and so 
is not based at all on the European “‘ octave’’. These seven 
notes are supposed to have originated from the cries of the 
peacock, the cow, the goat, the heron, the nightingale, the horse, 
and the elephant. 

Two of these seven notes—‘‘ Sa’’, the peacock, and ‘‘ Pa’’, 
the nightingale—are unchangeable in pitch, but the other five 
can be sharpened or flattened. In addition to semi-tones, there 
are micro-tones, producing in all about 22 gradations in the scale 
of seven. There are also innumerable microtonal variations and 
‘* graces ’’, so subtle that only the skilled ear can identify them. 

The instruments are of four main types—bowed strings 
(violins), plucked strings (guitars), wood-winds (flute and reed), 
and drums. All instruments are of distinctive Indian design, 
different from the European types. 

The king-instruments are the drums, named ‘‘ tabla’’, which 
are played by a “‘ tabla-walla ’’. They are small, gourd-shaped, 
and are played in pairs—a ‘‘male’’ and ‘“‘ female’’ tabla 
simultaneously, one for each hand. The drumming is done by 
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the palm and fingers of the bare hand, as the drummers squat 
and emit hot rhythm for hours, beating strict time while the 
other instruments give out the melody—in unison, not contra- 
puntal harmonics. 

There are seventy-two classical melodies, named “ Ragas ”’ 
The word ‘‘ raga’’ means ‘‘passion’’. About 800 secondary 
Tagas are derived from the main themes, but there are infinite 
variations, according to the fancy of the perfoymers. The singer 
or instrumental soloist starts off on a well-known raga, then 
improvises his own variations in a most daring manner, until 
neither the audience nor the artist himself knows what is coming 
next. He works himself into an ecstasy of plaintive and poignant 
wailing sound, which seems to express a longing for the unattain- 
able—then, just when he seems to be rambling right away from 
the raga, he comes back to it skilfully and delights his hearers. 
This is naturally quite different from the task of the Western 
musician, who has to stick to a rigid printed score, and dares 
not deviate from it. The Indian soloist is improvising variations 
all the time. This keeps the audience and the other players wide 
awake, as they never know what tricks he’ll be up to next. 

The pupils at the school played a little ‘‘raga’’ for me— 
something about the gentle rains wakening the seeds of grain 
to new life. To my astonishment I saw that several of the 
pupils were blind, then I realized that it didn’t matter, as Indian 
music depends entirely on ear-training, not on sight-reading of 
written scores. Sightless were the tabla-wallas, but their digits 
danced merrily as they squatted and thrummed in ecstasy. 

I didn’t know the raga, and so it was only a rather mono- 
tonous melody to me, but I could see that the performers were 
enjoying themselves—and that was something. 


After these cultural explorations, I visited the Gaekwar’s town 
residence, the ‘‘ Laxmi Vilas ’’ Palace, reputed to be one of the 
finest palaces in India. It certainly looks the part. Built in 
Indo-Saracenic style, with dozens of onion-shaped domes, large 
and small. It’s a structure of gargantuan lavishness—a multi- 
millionaire’s fantasy come true. A strange old gentleman the 
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Great Gaekwar must have been, a mixture of ancient and 
modern. 

The Durbar Hall has a golden throne with a gorgeous gold 
and red canopy, and golden lions squatting on either side. The 
halls and stairways of the palace are fantasies of marble and 
mosaic, with Roman statues and Indian sculptures of tigers, deer, 
buffaloes and peacocks. The bedrooms are tapestried and hung 
with curtains worth a fortune. It’s a staggering display of wealth, 
with oil paintings by European masters galore on the walls. The 
library has a writing-table with everything on it in silver—and 
on the wall a big coloured photograph of ‘‘ Golden Fawn ’’, 
winner of the Eclipse Stakes, Bombay, 1942. 

Imagination boggles at the whimsical munificence of the 
Gaekwars of Baroda, who have a golden carriage worth £20,000 
for State occasions, like Cinderella’s fairy prince. They go one 
better, and have a gun, cast from 280 lbs avoirdupois of solid 
gold, which fires a 3-pounder shell, but it is used mainly for 
firing blank salutes. There were too many watchful eyes on 
me, so I couldn’t souvenir the gold gun, or even a spoke from 
the wheel of the golden carriage. 

In the armoury, I admired a choice collection of old-time 
Mahratta weapons, and realized why the Gaekwar’s ancestors had 
such a big reputation as scrappers. There were hundreds of 
swords, spears, scimitars, shields, and arquebuses, also some 
Mahratta specialities. One was a bottle of acid, for sharpening 
swords on the march. Another was a steel club, a skull-basher 
with a pineapple-shaped head, furbished with spikes, named a 
‘* Suryagruch ’’. 

The gem of the collection was a knuckle-duster, named ‘‘ Wagh 
Nakh’’. It’s made of brass, with five steel tiger-claws, about 
2 inches long, and was a favourite instrument of Shivaji, the 
founder of the Mahratta empire. In the year 1659, the Mahrattas 
were warring against the Moslem Sultan of Cambay, whose name 
was Afzal Khan. The Sultan invited Shivaji for a parley, to 
discuss peace terms. Shivaji expected a trap, so he took his 
“Wagh Nakh ”’ with him. 

The Sultan had a dagger up his sleeve, with which he intended 
to stab Shivaji—but the Mahratta chieftain got in first and 
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wagh-nakhed the Sultan in the belly. That, was the end of the 
peace conference—and also the end of the Sultan. 


Well, well, those were the good old days, but all is ‘peate, 
progress and prosperity in Baroda nowadays. The descendants 
of the Mahrattas are tamed by education. They are devotees 
of culture, and play tennis and hockey. The barbarous days of 
old are commemorated only in occasional public elephant fights 
and in the splendour of street processions. I visited the elephant 
school, and also saw a street procession with elephants, chariots, 
jugglers, clowns, and everybody having a great old time. Yes, 
undoubtedly Baroda, one of the most ‘‘ Indian ’’ parts of India, 
is a queer mixture of ancient and modern—the East learning 
from the West, but preserving its oriental traditions. 

On my last evening in Baroda, Sunday, 9th January, 1944, I 
strolled into the public park, to listen to the Indian orchestra 
performing ‘‘ ragas’’ in the bandstand, near Buddha’s statue. 
Ten minutes tuning up, and off they went with a whirl, while 
kids squealed and ran about, unrebuked, disturbing the mono- 
tonous melody, and all the time a zoo elephant circumambulated 
the crowd, carrying a crowd of joy-seekers in his howdah, at 
anna a ride, and the footballers nearby kicked goals barefooted, 
and monkeys chattered in the banyans. 

It was a fitting finale to my week of pleasure and education 
in baroque Baroda. Three hours after midnight, as the bells 
donged dreamily, I entrained for Bombay and departed from 
the Gaekwar’s demesne. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


BOMBAY, THE ‘‘GATEWAY OF INDIA ”—EAST MEETS 
‘“WEST—THE “TAJ MAHAL" HOTEL—HARBOUR AND 
DOCKS — '*COTTONOPOLIS " — BOMBAY PROVINCE — 
SEA-STRATEGY—HOW BRITISH INDIA IS GOVERNED 
—CONSTITUTIONAL CRAZY MAZE—THE HISTORY OF 
BOMBAY—A POLYGLOT PORT--THE MINORITIES— 
JEWS AND PARSEES—TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER— 
‘THE MAN FROM COOK’S—THACKER’S BOOKSHOP— 
THE PRESS. 


OMBAY at last ! After a seven hours’ train-journey from 
Baroda, the first thing I noticed as we steamed into Bombay 
city was a cloud of vultures—wheeling, screaming and perched 
on fences, roof-tops and telegraph poles. They eyed the train- 
passengers speculatively, like stock-brokers interviewing clients. 
Perhaps they are the sacred birds of Bombay, a city that is 
dedicated to commerce and political strife. Vultures are not 
beautiful ; but they are busy birds—especially in Bombay. 

The hum of a big city gearing-up for another day of toil and 
grab greeted my ears as I emerged from the Bombay Central 
Station, which is the terminus of the ‘‘ Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India ’’ Railway. A taxi whirled me for about a mile 
through busy bazaars, along Parel Road, through the Crawford 
Market, dodging sacred bulls and trams, to Hornby Road. Here 
we passed the Victoria Terminus—a railway station that looks 
like a cathedral gone wrong, a grandiose architectural nightmare 
in the daytime. Planked down in the busiest part of the city, 
it’s the starting-point of the ‘‘ Great Indian Peninsula ’’ Company’s 
lines to Madras and Calcutta. This was the first railway station 
built in India. Construction of the line from Bombay began 
in 1853. 

After passing Victoria Terminus, I was whizzed along Apollo 
Street for a few minutes, then emerged from the maze of big 
buildings, of higgledy-piggledy constructional styles, to catch a 
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glimpse of Bombay harbour, crowded with craft, the morning 
sun glinting on its wavelets in dazzling glare. What a port ! 
I’lt admit it’s a gdod one—and I’m from Sydney, so that’s meant 
to be a compliment. ” 

For eight days I stopped at the ‘‘ Taj Mahal ’’ Hotel, which 
is a super-posh pub, on the harbour-front, with extensive sea- 
views, a little apart from the city’s main noise and confusion. 
Built in 1898 by the multimillionaire Parsee cotton-mill owner, 
J. N. Tata, it’s an impressive six-storeyed structure of concrete, 
faked to look like sandstone, with arched colonnades on the 
ground-level, bay-windows on the other stories, minaret effects at 
the corners, rising to onion-shaped domes and spires, combined 
with Gothic attics, on the roofs. Like many other things in 
Bombay, it’s a mixture of Eastern and Western ideas on the 
grand scale. 


‘ 


Now for some ‘“‘ geographie and chronologie’’, so that we'll 
knew where we are. Bombay city, with a population of 
millions, compares with Sydney’s population of 1} millions, and 
just beats Sydney by a short head for the honor of being the 
third-largest city in the British Empire. (First and second are 
London and Calcutta.) Like Sydney, also, Bombay has come 
into existence, and grown to inflated dimensions, because ofits 
harbour. As Sydney is the historic gateway to Australia, so 
Bombay is the ‘‘ Gateway of India’’. Both places are world- 
famous for horse-racing, crazy politics and confused architecture. 
There the comparison ends. Sydney has a bridge, and Bombay 
is the birthplace of Rudyard Kipling, so we'll call it quits. 

The city of Bombay is built on an island, about 11 miles long 
and 2 miles wide, which curves off from the mainland, like one 
prong of a wishbone, enclosing the bay. It is said that ‘‘ Bom”’ 
is the Portuguese word for ‘‘ good’’; hence “‘ Bom Bay’”’, 
meaning ‘‘ good bay.’’ 

There were originally seven islands, separated by shallow 
cHannels, which were malarial mudflats at low tide. These have 
been filled in, to make one long island, which is now also joined 
to the mainland, and so transformed into a peninsula, or grand 
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breakwater. Bombay thus gets the benefit of sea-breezes all 
round, to cool the sweaty brows of the toiling multitudes who 
dwell there—and they need some cooling, too, quite frequently. 

All along the lee-side of the island are the wharves and docks, 
in line, side by side. Nearest the entrance to the harbour is 
the Sassoon Dock, then the Jamsetji wharf (or ‘‘ bunder ’’), then 
the Taj Mahal Hotel, where I stayed. Right next to this is 
an elaborate stone arch, known as ‘‘ The Gateway of India ’’, 
erected on the Apollo Bunder. This is the place where the 
King-Emperor, members of the Royal Family, Viceroys, and 
similar exalted personages are welcomed to India’s soil when 
they arrive by ship from overseas. 

Next to the Apollo Bunder is the Government part of the 
waterfront, including the naval dockyard and wharves, then 
comes Ballard Pier, which is like Sydney’s Circular Quay, the 
traditional focus of the merchant shipping trade, with the Customs 
House and the old fort nearby. All this region is known as 
the ‘‘ Fort ’’ area, the commercial heart of the city, dominated 
by the Victoria Terminus. Beyond Ballard Pier are several big 
dockyards—the Alexandra Dock, Victoria Dock, Prince’s Dock, 
and P. and O. Dock—then more wharves serving Bombay North, 
or the ‘‘ Parel’’ district, where most of the cotton-mills are. 

There are two main reasons for Bombay’s growth to big city 
size. One is merchant shipping. It is a great emporium 
of India’s import and export commerce, and has been so for 
centuries, since the Arabs and Portuguese first came to India by 
sea. The second reason is the cotton-industry, a more recent 
development. Bombay is the ‘‘ Cottonopolis ’’ of India. It first 
bgomed as such during the American Civil War, exporting the 
raw cotton of Gujerat to the mills of Manchester in England, 
and importing made-up textiles from Manchester. Then came 
an inevitable later development, when cotton-mills were esta- 
blished in Bombay, on an ever-increasing scale, to compete with 
the Manchester mills. This saved shipping and labour costs, so 
eventually the Bombay mill-owners beat the Manchester mill- 
owners, first for the Indian market, then for the export market, 
in many lines of textiles. The development of Bombay has meant 
first boom and then doom for faraway Manchester. It’s a strange 
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story ; but “‘ such is life ’’. 

Bombay city is the capital of Bombay Province, formerly the 
‘‘ Bombay Presidency ’’ of the East India Company. This terri- 
tory, annexed by Britain, and under British rule, has an area 
of 76,448 square miles and a population of 20 millions. ,It extends 
along 700 miles (approximately) of the coast of India, with an 
average depth of about 100 miles inland. 

In addition to Bombay city, the Province of Bombay contains 
the important inland cities of Ahmedabad (pop. 600,000) and 
Poona (pop. 260,000), and the seaport of Surat, which is 150 
miles north of Bombay. The territory of the province surrounds 
and envelops a few Native States, including Baroda, and also 
the Portuguese possession of Goa—an enclave with a coastline 
of 65 miles, and an area of 2,000:square miles, situated 150 miles 
south of Bombay city. 

A study of the map of India shows how the empire-builders 
of the British East India Company were dedicated to marine 
strategy. They conquered India by annexing its coastline and 
seizing its sea-ports, knowing that thus they would eventually 
gain sway over the interior regions, by monopolizing the coun- 
try’s export and import trade. Apart from a few surviving 
Portuguese and French possessions—including Goa on the west 
coast and Pondicherry on the east—the British have claimed 
the whole coast of India, from Karachi round to Calcutta, and 
they have made good their claim by naval supremacy. 

The ‘‘ Bombay Presidency’’ of the East India Company 
extended from Karachi to Goa, comprising most of the western 
side of the India triangle. This region was known, in company 
days, as ‘“‘ the Malabar Coast ’’. 

The southern tip of the Indian triangle, and also most of the 
eastern coast, came under the sway of the ‘‘ Madras Presidency ”’ 
This region was known as ‘‘ the Coromandel Coast’’, and 
enshrouded the French possession of Pondicherry, also some 
small Dutch and Danish trading stations. 

The third big British coast-grab was the delta of the Ganges, 
with its hinterland of Bengal, comprising the ‘' Bengal 
Presidency ’’, in the north-east of the Indian peninsula. 

. These three presidencies—Bombay, Madras and Bengal—were 
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originally, and still are, the main sources of Britain’s vice-grip 
on India. The naval domination of the entire coast, with all 
important harbours and river-mouths, strangled the Mogul empire 
and killed it, as surely as ring-barking kills a tree. It was a 
victory of sea-power over land-power—of a sea-empire over a 
land-empire. 

The Bombay Province nowadays does not include Karachi, 
which was scissored off in 1986, and became capital of a new 
province named Sind, comprising the valley of the Indus. Apart 
from that, Bombay Province is still the dominating authority 
along most of India’s ‘‘ Malabar Coast’’, as it was in the 
‘Company ’’ days. 


we 


The provinces of British India, governed under Acts of the 
British Parliament, 1919 and 1935, are as follows: 


Avea in Population 
sq.miles im I94r 

Assam 55,014 10,204,733 
Bengal 77,442 61,460,377 
Bihar 69,348 36,340,000 
Bombay er 76,443 20,849,840 
‘“ Central Provinces ”’ 131,557 16,822,584 
Madras ame 124,363 49,840,564 
North-west Frontier 39,276 5,415,666 
Orissa 32,681 8,174,000 
Punjab 135,880 23,807 ,000 
Delhi 450 380,000 
Sind ee 48,136 4,535,008 
‘* United Provinces ”’ 106,247 49,614,833 


Excluding Delhi, which is an artificial creation—like Canberra 
~—there are thus eleven Governor’s Provinces in ‘‘ British ’’ India, 
each with its own parliament, somewhat similar to the colonies 
of Australia as they used to be in the days of Governor Darling. 

The constitution of India is a crazy maze. It would take a 
lawyer a life-time to explain it, and I’m no lawyer. The Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, had 321 sections and 10 schedules, 
and was the longest Act of Parliament ever placed on the Statute 
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Book in the history of Britain, or of any other country. According 
to Indian Nationalists. the idea behind all this complexity is 
simply to keep India divided and bewildered and restricted as 
long as possible. On the other hand, the British say they are 
gradually educating the Indians in self-government, by giving 
them plenty of local parliaments to talk in. 

It boils down to this. Excluding the 562 Native States, most 
of which are governed dictatorially, the eleven British ‘‘ Pro- 
vinces ’’ each has a Governor, appointed by Britain. He rules 
with the advice of a Council of Ministers, selected by himself. 
The laws of the province are enacted by a legislature, elected 
under a restricted franchise. 

To take Bombay Province as an example, the Governor, Sir 
John Colville, is a Scot from Lanarkshire, a member of a 
Glasgow engineering family. He’s a graduate of Cambridge 
University, served in the 1914-18 war with the Cameronians, then 
became a British M.P. in 1929. After serving for some time as 
Secretary of State for Scotland, he was appointed Governor of 
Bombay in, 1943. 

Sir John governs with the aid of an Executive Council of 
seven ministers, appointed by himself. He fixes their salaries 
and may dismiss them at his own discretion. The legislature 
consists of two chambers—a Legislative Council and a Legislative 
Assembly. There is an elaborate system of ‘‘ checks and 
balances ’’’ to ensure that all sections are represented. For 
example, the Legislative Council, or Uppper House, consists of 
380 members, of whom 20 are elected by the general constituencies, 
5 by Moslems, 1 by Europeans, and 4 are nominated by the 
Governor. The Council is a permanent body, but one-third of 
its members retire in rotation every three years. 

The Legislative Assembly, or Lower House, consists of 175 
members. To prevent a clean sweep by one party, and to 
preserve the special interests of minorities, only 114 of these 
members are elected by the general constituencies, the remainder 
by special constituencies, comprising Moslems 29, ‘‘ Anglo- 
Indians ’’ 2, Europeans 8, Indian Christians 8, Trade and 
Commerce 7, Landholders 2, University 1, Pagan tribes 1, and 
women 18. 
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Nothing more complicated and crazy could possibly be 
imagined—as judged by Australian ideas in these matters—than 
this fad for multiple electorates. There’s a further restriction 
stipulating that 7 Mahrattas and 15 ‘‘ untouchables’’ must be 
included in the 114 ‘‘ general ’’ seats. It’s a miracle if the 
Bombay voter can make head or tail of his ballot paper. The 
system of mollycoddling minority groups is completely undemo- 
cratic, since democracy counts heads, and the majority wins. 

A similar condition of political jerrymandering prevails in all 
the eleven ‘‘ Governor’s Provinces ’’ of British India. Then, to 
make confusion worse confounded, the provincial legislatures have 
only a limited field open to them. Just as the Australian States 
can be over-ridden by the Commonwealth Government in many 
matters, so the Central Government of India, at Delhi, can step 
in and boss the provinces whenever it likes. 

The Central Government, at Delhi, is officially described as 
‘‘the Government of India’’. It consists of (1) the Viceroy, 
nominated by the British Government ; (2) the Executive Cotincil, 
16 members, all nominated by the Viceroy ; (8) the Council of 
State, or ‘‘ Upper House’’, comprising 32 elected and 26 
nominated members ; (4) the Indian Legislative Assembly, or 
‘“ Lower House ’’, comprising 102 elected and 39 nominated 
members. 

There’s nothing ‘‘ democratic ’’ about that, particularly as all 
sorts of restrictions and sectarian specifications are laid down to 
ensure that the ‘‘ elected ’’ members are a pot-pourri of sects and 
sections. For example, Bombay Province sends 16 members to 
the All-India Legislative Assembly at Delhi. Ten of these are 
elected by general vate, like members of the Australian House 
of Representatives. The other six must consist of 4 Moslems, 
1 Untouchable and 1 woman. A similar position exists in the 
other provinces, with local variations for each province. So the 
wiseacres of Whitehall have drawn up a gigantic jigsaw puzzle, 
which they call ‘‘ The Constitution of India ’’. When it doesn’t 
work smoothly, they blame the Indians, and say they are 
‘incapable of governing themselves ’’. Instead of appeasing the 
Indians, this system only makes them more discontented than 
ever they were before. Hence, the Nationalist Congress rejected 
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Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposals in 1942 for yet another new 
constitution ‘‘ after the war’’. Hence Gandhi’s passionate 
protest : ‘‘ Don’t give us a post-dated cheque. Quit India ! 
Leave us to anarchy ! Leave us to God!” 

So into clink he had to go. 


I have included these remarks on Indian politics in my Bombay 
chapter, because Bombay is one of the main storm-centres of 
Indian political agitation. Let’s go back a bit in history to see 
why this is so. The Malabar coast, washed by the Arabian Sea, 
had a sea-trade contact with Persia, Arabia and Africa for 
centuries before the first Europeans reached India. Moslem com- 
munities had been established at Karachi and at other places up 
and down the west coast, for about 700 years before the 
Portuguese came. 

The Arab Moslems of Gujerat revolted against the Afghan 
Sultén of Delhi about 1480 A.D. and established five independent 
Sultanates in Central and Western India, ruling over the Hindu 
inhabitants. This was the position when Admiral D’ Albuquerque 
arrived in 1510 A.D., defeated the Arab fleets and _ took 
possession of Goa, as a Portuguese port. 

In 1534, the Sultan of Gujerat ceded the site of Bombay to 
the Portuguese—that is, the seven small islands on which Bombay 
city now stands, and the adjoining malarial marshes of Salsette 
and Bassein. Because of the excellent anchorage at ‘‘ Bom 
Bay ’’, the Portuguese established a trading station there, and 
held it for 92 years. 

. Along came a combined English and Dutch fleet in the year 
1626, and bombarded Bombay, then went ashore and pillaged 
the Portuguese, destroying the settlement completely. 

Another 85 years went by, then Portugal ceded Bombay to 
Britain in 1661. At this time the main trading station of the 
East India Company was at Surat, which was the ‘‘ Gateway 
of India ’’, especially for Moslem pilgrimages to Mecca. The 
company’s station—or ‘‘ factory ’’—had been established at Surat 
in 1612. 

In 1664, Shivaji the Mahratta got on the warpath and plundered 
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Surat. As this vicinity was now decidedly unhealthy for trade, 
the East India Company in 1687 transferred its headquarters 
from Surat to Bombay—and Bombay started to boom. It’s never 
looked back since, and it’s still looking forward. 


Emblazoned on Bombay’s coat-of-arms are the words Urbs 
Primus in Indis—‘‘ the Premier City of India’’—but this is 
vainglorious, as Calcutta now leads at least in population. Its 
other title, ‘‘ the Gateway of India ’’, remains unchallenged, as 
far as the west coast is concerned—but, in the ‘‘ Air Age ’’, 
Karachi may claim this title. 

The development of Bombay as a purely mercantile city,— 
an emporium of trade and industry, identified with Britain’s 
sea-power, has attracted an extraordinary polyglot population to 
its precincts. 

The Gujeratis and Mahrattas, who are Hindus, have been there 
for thousands of years. They are the majority, comprising about 
one million of the city’s inhabitants. Next come the Moslems, 
about 200,000, descendants mainly of Arabs, who’ve been there, 
on and off, for a thousand years. The other minorities consist 
of Parsees, Jews, Europeans, Indian Christians, ‘‘ Anglo-Indians ”’ 
(Eurasians), Portuguese, and various odds and ends. 

There are about 60,000 Parsees, 10,000 Jews and 15,000 Euro- 
peans in Rombay city, in normal times. These three minorities 
almost completely dominate the city’s commercial life. 


The Furopeans of Bombay are practically all British islanders 
by race. They are the ruling class—mostly Government officials, 
traders and shippers. As a kind of offshoot, there is a community 
of several thousand ‘’ Anglo-Indians ’’—formerly called ‘‘ Eura- 
sians ’’—mainly the offspring of European fathers and Indian 
mothers. They occupy a peculiar social position, as do halfcastes 
in all countries, and their feelings are rather easily hurt, since they 
are on the ‘‘ qui vive’’ for insults, even when not intended. 
Many ‘‘ Anglo-Indians ’’ become policemen, and do that job well, 
upholding the British ‘‘ raj ’’ in which they are part-shareholders. 
11 
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The hundred per cent Europeans are still the most influential 
—but not the most wealthy—Bombay residents. No matter how 
much the nationalists may gnash their teeth, the simple fact 
remains that it was British rule and British sea-power, which 
made Bombay’s prosperity possible. It was the British who 
drained the swamps, and made seven islands into one; the 
British who built the wharves and docks, the British who 
stimulated the cotton trade ; the British who built the radiating 
railways from Bombay to every part of India. Bombay is a 
British creation ! It was the British “‘ raj’’, guaranteeing free- 
dom of religion to all creeds, which enabled the Jewish and 
Parsee minorities to become established there, side-by-side with 
the Moslems and Hindus. These things are worth remembering 
in these days when the British in India are blamed for all India’s 
troubles. As far as Bombay is concerned, the British deserve 
a pat on the back for the good work they have done in keeping 
the peace, as well as a kick in the pants for the mistakes they 
have made. 

Be fair ! 


Closely associated with the British in Bombay are the Jews, 
who control much of Bombay’s banking, shipping, and cotton- 
manufacturing industries. The leading Jewish family is that of 
the Sassoons, who came to India originally from Baghdad. They 
prospered prodigiously in Bombay, then some of the family went 
to England, and became very influential there. The story of 
the Sassoons has been written sympathetically in recent years by 
a Jewish scholar, Dr Cecil Roth. It’s something like the story 
of the Rothschilds, except that the Sassoons went to Asia and 
the Rothschildsato Europe. The Sassoon stronghold in India is 
Bombay ; but they were also strong in China, at Shanghai, prior 
to the Japanese eruption. Their cotton-mills, both at Bombay 
and Shanghai, helped to ruin the industry in Lancashire. 

Jews don’t like publicity for their financial ramifications, so 
I won’t say any more about them, except to record the fact 
that they have flourished under the British flag at Bombay and 
Shanghai. But for that protection, they would have found the 
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going much harder. Most of the races and religious sects of 
Asia are very intolerant of Jews. Apart from the success of 
the Sassoons, under British protection, the Jews have never made 
much headway in India or China, and they have no foothold at 
all in Japan. The Moslems and the Japanese hate them, the 
Chinese and the Hindus can beat them at their own game—and so 
the Jews have mostly gone West—to Europe and America—where 
they’re well dug in. I mention them in this survey of Bombay 
simply to illustrate the complexity of life in that polyglot port, 
with its tug-o’-war of powerful financial, racial and commercial 
interests. Very powerful indeed are the Jews of Bombay, and 
enormously wealthy—but there’s another racial-religious minority 
in that polyglot city, which is even more powerful and wealthy 
than the Jews. 
I refer to the Parsees, a Bombay phenomenon. 


The word ‘‘ Parsee ’’’, or ‘‘ Parsi’’, simply means “ Persian ’’. 
It is the same as the ancient word ‘‘ Pharisee’’ of the Bible. 

Before the Moslem religion spread into Asia Minor, the people 
of Persia were followers of the teachings of Zoroaster the Sage, 
who died about 1800 B.C. He was a Great Teacher, worthy to 
be compared with Moses, Confucius or Buddha—but, by historical 
chance, or mischance, he now has only about 100,000 followers 
to keep his memory and his teachings alive. They are the 
Zoroastrians of India, popularly known as ‘‘ Parsees’’. Prac- 
tically all of them dwell in Bombay Province—in the cities of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Poona—but there are a few also in 
Madras and Calcutta. 

Zoroaster—who is also known as ‘“‘ Zarathustra ’’—did not 
teach ‘‘ sun-worship *’ or “‘ fire-worship’’, as is often alleged. 
He taught that God is Light—a different thing entirely. When 
worshipping God, he said, it is advisable for the worshippper to 
stand facing the sun, or a fire, in order to have a tangible 
reminder of the fact that God is Light. Sun and fire are thus 
a symbol of God, for Parsees, just as the crucifix is a symbol 
of God for Christians. It would not be correct to describe 
Christians as ‘‘ crucifix-worshippers ’’ because they kneel before 
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a crucifix. 

Zoroaster the Sage—who is also known as Zoroaster the Mage, 
or ‘‘ Magician’’—taught benevolence and charity as the first 
principles of human behaviour. He taught veneration of the four 
elements of Nature—earth, air, fire and water—also the immorta- 
lity of the soul, and the doctrine that departed souls hover, as 
angels, to protect people who are still living. In many respects 
the ideas of Zoroaster became incorporated in later religions. 

After Zoroaster died, the religion which he founded became 
formalized under priests, with temples and rituals based on his 
teachings. This religion flourished for 1,000 years, and was 
particularly strong in Persia. 

Then came Mahomet, who proclaimed Allah as the One True 
God. The Moslem religion spread from Arabia to Persia about 
651 A.D. Tens of thousands of Zoroastrians were converted at 
the point of the scimitar, and their fire-temples were razed to 
the ground. In despair, a few thousand faithful Zoroastrians 
managed to escape from the Moslem persecution. They fled to 
India, taking their sacred fires, their rituals, and their priests with 
them. This was about the year 717 A.D. They settled in 
Gujerat, under protection of the Hindu rulers, who tolerated 
them. 

All went well for about 900 years, and then the Moslems in 
India started persecuting the Parsees again. So the whole com- 
munity moved to Bombay in the year 1667, six years after the 
British occupation. They sought sanctuary under the British 
flag, and have found it there ever since. 

The Parsees are part-and-parcel of Bombay’s life, and have 
dominated its commerce now for nigh on 8300 years. Like the 
Jews, they are merchants rather than artisans. During the 1,200 
years that they have been in India, they have become ‘‘ India- 
nized ’’ almost completely. There has been a certain amount 
of intermarriage with Indian races—but, generally speaking, the 
Parsees are light-brown in colour, and have a “ Persian ”’ 
appearance. By adhering to their religion, they have remained 
a distinct community, with their own community customs and 
characteristics. They are the wealthiest community of Bdémbay. 
Beginning as bazaar-traders, they have launched out, during the 
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past 100 years, into cotton-milling. In this they have had a 
tremendous success, and recently they have extended into other 
fields of industry and commerce, which I'll mention later. 

The Parsees are the yeast in Bombay’s dough—and they have 
most of the ‘‘ dough ’’ too. Following the precepts of Zoroaster, 
they are noted for their benevolence, charity and public spirit. 
They are mystics, but very practical men ; pious, but not bigoted. 
Their charity is not restricted to their own sect. In general, 
they are highly-educated and progressive. Their women were 
never kept in ‘‘ purdah ’’, and are as modern as the men. The 
Parsees are good sports, and were the first ‘‘ native ’’ people 
of India to take up cricket. Distinctive without being aloof, 
they are undoubtedly the most remarkable minority in India’s 
medley of many creeds and cults. Their influence far exceeds 
their numbers. There are twenty times more Hindus than Parsees 
in Bombay city, but the Parsees have twenty times more wealth 
than the Hindus. Perhaps it’s the influence of Zoroaster’s magic, 
protecting the faithful few, who keep his name and fame alive, 
kindling the sacred fires a-down the centuries and preserving his 
teachings intact. 


On my first morning in Bombay, I strolled around to Cooks 
to get my mail. What would travellers do without Thomas Cook 
& Son? They’d get lost, I suppose ! In every country, the 
‘* Man from Cooks ’’ is waiting on the wharf to greet newcomers 
and pilot them through the complexities of strange scenes. There’s 
a romantic story behind the growth of this world-wide travel 
agency, which was started in a small way by an enterprizing 
Englishman, to pilot travellers to Egypt—and finished up by 
piloting them all over the world. 

Cook’s office was my ‘“‘ home away from home ’’ for the rest 
of my Indian tour. My grateful thanks to Mr Stewart Humphreys, 
the manager, and Mr George Brown, his offsider—experts in 
itineraries and punctual letter-forwarders to wanderers in strange 
places. 

Mr Humphreys took me to lunch at the posh Royal Bombay 
Yacht Club, which is on the harbour-front, near the Apollo 
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Bunder. He’s been 40 years in the orient, seeking out and 
‘* building up ’’ odd corners for tourists to visit, from Babylon to 
Singapore. As we munched lunch he told me a tale of Ur of 
the Chaldees, which was excavated by the eminent British 
archaeologist, Professor Langdon. There was great excitement 
when the ancient cuneiform texts of the Chaldeans, written on 
baked clay with a stylus, were unearthed. Then one day for 
a joke the Professor faked a clay tablet and planted it for his 
youthful assistant to discover. The assistant nearly fainted when 
he translated the cuneiform text and found it was a ribald rhyme 
(unprintable), with the same words as a modern smutty limerick. 

Under the aegis of the ‘‘ Man from Cooks’”’ I got plenty of 
tips which helped me to find my way around Bombay—its 
important places and people. There was a method in my mean- 
dering as I tried to see and learn all I could, but Bombay is 
baffling in the complexity of its social, political and commercial 
undercurrents, and I can give impressions only of what struck 
me as an outsider. 


Mr Cyril Murphy, of Thackers, made me very welcome, and 
it wasn’t long before he signed a contract with me to publish 
an Indian edition of my TRY ANYTHING ONCE—with others 
to follow. I was surprised at the large number of political books, 
tracts, and pamphlets which Thackers had for sale—many 
published by themselves. They are quite impartial, and handle 
books by Gandhi, Jinnah, Ambedkar and all the other sects 
and sections of India-in-ferment—both political and religious. 
“Indians are reading, thinking and arguing about national 
affairs as never before,’’ said Mr Murphy. 

It’s a good sign. 

Gandhi’s autobiography, in 2 volumes, and his book on sexual 
continence, have long been best-sellers. Pandit Nehru’s auto- 
biography, a lengthy, brilliantly-written and expensive book— 
published in London—has an apparently limitless Indian sale. 

The poems of Rabindranath Tagore, and of Mrs Naidu, English 
versions, have long been popular. There’s a growing Indian 
literature in the English language, including novels and stories, 
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in addition to the political and religious pamphlets and tracts. 

I staggered out of Thackers with an armful of books on India. 
That’s more than a year ago, and J haven’t had time to read 
them all yet. 


Bombay is noted also for its daily newspapers—both English 
and vernacular. The Times of India, British-Imperialist in tone, 
is about as well-edited and printed as the Sydney Morning Herald. 
It publishes also an Illustrated Weekly in photogravure with 
coloured cover, which is really first class in its particular field. 
Being the newspaper of the pukka sahibs, the Times of India 
is semi-official in tone and always pro-raj. It publishes also 
political tracts and reference books, including the gigantic Indian 
Year Book and Who’s Who, packed with personalia and statistical 
information, a reliable compilation which is a miracle of com- 
prehensive compactness. 

In addition to the Times of India, there are five other English 
language dailies in Bombay—one morning and four evening sheets, 
all Indian-owned. I was invited to lunch by the editor of the 
Morning Standard, a live-wire journalist with polysyllabic name 
which I didn’t quite catch in full, but Vl call him ‘‘ Mr 
Rutansha ’’ and hope for the best. Indian names often appear 
unduly long to a foreigner, but I suppose mine would seem the 
same if I always wrote it as ‘‘ Francispatrickclune ’’. The same 
goes for place names, which in India seem very long, but they 
are not really longer than some Australian names, such as 
‘* Murrumbidgeeriver ’’, ‘‘ Wantabadgerytownship ’’ or ‘‘ New- 
southheadroadvaucluse ’’. 

With Mr Rutansha (etc.) I munched a seven-course dinner, 
including a curry so hot that I realized why the Parsees are reputed 
to be fire-worshippers. The ’phone was going all the time with 
the latest cotton-quotations, but my Parsee host found time, 
between curry and cotton, to quiz me very thoroughly about the 
‘“‘ White Australia ’’ policy—which Indians don’t like at all. Next 
day the Standard came out with a two-column story of the 
interview, very fairly and fully reported :— 
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‘* Nonsense,’’ said Clune, when questioned about this point. 
‘There is no racial discrimination against Indians in 
Australia. The objection to Indian settlers is an economic 
one. No Australian will tolerate a man from another country 
who is prepared to accept a wage lower: than the basic 
Australian wage for labour. That is where the discrimination 
comes in, and not on the question of race.”’ 


Incidentally, I started getting ‘‘ fan-mail’’ after this interview 
was published, and also ran into a lot of arguments in various 
parts of India, so I hope I said the right thing. The Indian 
Nationalists had been putting the White Australia Policy into the 
headlines ever since Hon. R. G. Casey, P.C., an Australian, 
was appointed Governor of Bengal. They argued that the 
‘“colour-bar ’’ should be applied to exclude Mr Casey from 
Bengal, in the same way that Bengalis are excluded from Australia 
—by a “‘language ’’ test ! This is typical of the slickness of 
Indian political propagandists, who are always quick to seize 
on a debating point, but the White Australia Policy had nothing 
whatever to do with Mr Casey’s appointment. He was appointed, 
not by the Australian Government, but by the British Government, 
as the representative of Britain, not of Australia—so the whole 
argument was beside the point. 

I was interviewed also by the Times of India, which published 
a picture of my dentures in an ear-to-ear grin under a topee, 
and a long story about my adventures with the Stone Age Men 
of New Guinea. 

To sum it up, Bombay’s English language newspapers are wide- 
awake, modern, and keenly progressive, with a ‘‘ world- 
outlook "’ and ‘‘ westernized ’’ ideas, leaving the impression that 
Bombay is the most up-to-date city in India. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


BOMBAY MELLAY—STREET SCENES—MALABAR HILL 
—‘THE TOWERS OF SILENCE "—BOMBAY AS A 
POLITICAL HOT-SPOT—HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS—THE UPS AND DOWNS OF 
GANDHI—THE INS AND OUTS OF NEHRU AND BOSE— 
RELIGION AND POLITICS—"* SWARAJ "—NON-VIOLENT 
VIOLENCE—CONGRESS AND THE WAR—WHY THE 
“RAJ” HAS TRIUMPHED—A MICKEY MOUSE 
MAHATMA, 


[I's all rot to say that ‘‘East is East, and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet.’’ They have met—and 
mingled—in Bombay. 

This was more so than ever at the time of my visit, January, 
1944, when sailors, soldiers and airmen—and their uniformed 
female auxiliaries, modern Amazons—had assembled in Bombay 
from all parts of the British Empire and the U.S.A. Bombay 
was a mellay of North, South, East and West—not only of 
‘“* Kast’? and ‘‘ West ’’. 

Jap submarines and aircraft, based in Burma and Malaya, 
were at that time a potential menace to shipping in the 
Bay of Bengal. Madras had been air-raided by the Japs, 
and the possibility of a Jap military drive from Upper Burma 
into Assam and Bengal, thence to Calcutta, was a threat which 
had to be taken very seriously. This sticky situation, on India’s 
east coast, emphasised the strategic importance of Bombay on 
the west as a ‘“‘ safe’’ port of entry for British and American 
war supplies and personnel, which were reaching India in 
immense quantities. Bombay was indeed the ‘‘ Gateway to 
India ’’—not only in peace but also in war—a vital link in 
the empire’s lines of communication. 

The Taj Mahal Hotel was crowded with uniformed personages, 
male and female, of all the services, both British and American, 
replacing the gaping civilian tourists who in normal times 
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frequent this costly caravanserai. Along Hornby Road—the 
main street for European-style shops, selling Indian specialties 
—wandered ‘‘ Waves,’’ ‘‘ Wrens’’, ‘‘ Waacs’’, Waifs and 
Wackoes, looking spick, span and natty in_ tropic-service 
uniforms. Some were streamlined, some as broad in the beam 
as banyan trees, but, whatever their contours—fore and aft— 
they were ogled by male servicemen, on furlough or in transit 
through Bombay’s busy bottleneck. Needless to say, the 
Amazons ignored the oglers—but they couldn’t ignore the shop- 
windows, crammed with silks and cottons of rare design and 
high price, to apppeal to female fancy, whether in war or peace. 

The star visitors at the ‘‘ Taj’’ were the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, and the Heir-Apparent of Hyderabad, the Prince of 
Berar, who is wedded to the daughter of Caliph Abdul, the 
late Sultan of Turkey. She was there, too, and with her another 
Turkish Princess, who is wedded to the younger brother of the 
Prince of Berar. They had come down to Bombay for the races 
in the same way that the squattocracy of New South Wales 
come down to Sydney for the Randwick meetings. 

Another notable guest was Mr Beverly Nichols, the English 
author, who several years ago made a generous offer to give 
North Australia to the Japanese. He was visiting India on a 
lecture tour for the British Department of Information. Then 
there was Major Ernest Simpson, ex-husband of the Duchess 
of Windsor. 

Francis the waiter told me some titbits about celebrities who 
have stayed at the Taj Mahal. Once there was a Maharajah, he 
said, who fell ill in Bombay while stopping at the Taj. He 
decided to bring a specialist from Vienna to treat him and 
chartered a Dutch K.L.M. ’plane for the purpose. The 
specialist arrived, and gave the Maharajah one injection. The 
Maharajah immediately died. 

It’s like an O. Henry story from true life. Then comes the 
extra twist on the tale, as the Vienna specialist cured Francis 
the waiter of a disease which had all the Bombay doctors 
baffled. So the Maharajah’s ’plane-charter was not altogether 
in vain .. 

+ * * 
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Bombay’s ‘‘ East-meets-West’’ complex hits you at every turn 
when you go for a stroll or a taxi-tour in the city ; clanging 
trams, crowded with mill-workers, come to a halt when a sacred 
cow or bull wanders onto the tramlines. . . . Automobiles honk 
past bullock-carts in the busiest streets. . . . Stroll along Hornby 
Road, with its expensive plate-glass window shopfronts, and 
you'll fall over fakirs, fortune-tellers, snake-charmers, and open- 
air barbers squatted on the footpath, plying their trade, rent- 
free. . . . Continue along Hornby Road, past the palatial Victoria 
Terminus Railway Station, and you'll come to the Bazaars, 
extending for miles—open shop-fronts, with weird calligraphy of 
Arab, Persian and Hindustani on their signs. ‘‘ Just come in, 
sahib, no need buy ! ’’ plead the urgers, as they offer rugs from 
Bokhara, lacquer from Kashmir, red brassware from Benares, 
ivory carvings from Delhi, all the strange and beautiful merchan- 
dise of Hindostan, that has been vended in the bazaars of the 
orient from time immemorial ; ‘‘ Shoe shine, sahib, very good 
shine. Me very good boy. Good shine, no bad !’’ ... “‘ Like 
to meet a nice girl, sahib?’”’ ... 

After the bedlam of the bazaars, I wandered into another kind 
of bedlam one evening at Green’s Cabaret, where all the 
““ Services ’’ were full of hops and frolic to a band of Jazzmaniacs, 
crooners and swingsters, and a singer who sounded lke a cow 
with toothache. It was tame after some of the cabarets I’ve been 
in—in Blood Alley, Shanghai, for instance—in fact, it was so 
respectable that I thought I was in a Sydney night-club. 

Back to the Taj Mahal. It was full moon. ‘‘ Bom Bay ’”’ 
shimmered in the moonlight. A siren shrilled and a ship sneaked 
out of the harbour to face the perils of a voyage to God-knows- 
where. 

Bed-time. I’ll call it a day. 


To get the picture of Bombay city, it’s no use sticking around 
the ‘‘ Fort ’’ area, where all the big business offices are. You’ve 
got to take a taxi and visit Malabar Hill, the select residential 
area on the western side of the island, facing the ocean. Then 
for a contrast you ought to take a trip through Parel, the 
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industrial district of North Bombay, where the cotton-mills are. 

Come with me first to Malabar Hill. Leaving the “ Fort’”’ 
area, we pass through the ‘‘ maidan’’, a public park about the 
same size as Sydney Domain, or perhaps a bit bigger. It’s quite 
handy to the Victoria Terminus station, and is famous for its 
cricket playing-fields, where three or four games go on side by 
side. It’s famous also, like Sydney Domain, for political 
meetings—especially for gigantic mass meetings. Little old 
Gandhi has addressed a crowd of 20,000 on the Bombay maidan 
many a time. They can’t hear him, but it doesn’t matter— 
they cheer just the same. 

Leaving the ‘‘ maidan ’’, we bowl along Queen’s Road, which 
skirts the foreshore of ‘‘ Back Bay’’, a curved cove, enclosed 
between the pincers of Malabar Point, where the Governor lives, 
and Colaba Point, site of the military camp, or ‘‘ cantonments ”’ 
—a fortress area. These two points are like a crab’s claw, 
enclosing Back Bay, which faces open ocean, at the southern 
tip of Bombay island. We pass the Hindu burning ghats, the 
Moslem burying ground, and the old European cemetery, then 
bowl along Chowpatty Beach—the Bondi of Bombay, where the 
grimy multitude gets washed and dumped in the surf. It’s a good 
hard sloping beach of firm sand, and is another favourite place 
for political mass meetings, when tension runs high—which is 
often, in Bombay. 

Beyond Chowpatty, we climb Malabar Hill. What a dif- 
ference | It’s only a couple of hundred feet high, but the air 
here is pure and cool, coming straight off the ocean in a westerly 
breeze. Malabar Hill is like a rampart running along the 
western edge of Bombay island, getting the best of the sea- 
breeze—and looking down coolly on the city, sweltering in a 
basin below. : 

Government House is on the extreme tip of Malabar Point. 
The rest of Malabar Hill is occupied by Europeans and wealthy 
Indians, with beautiful houses, villas and bungalows surrounded 
by bright gardens, the roads tree-lined. 

Far in the distance to the north—almost further than the eye 
can see—is the industrial district, mill-area and slum-area of 
Parel, where tens of thousands of dusky toilers create the real 
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wealth of modern Bombay, almost hidden in a hollow from the 
gaze of the casual tourists who halt, enthralled, on Malabar Hill, 
enjoying the sea-breeze and the panorama of ocean and city 
below. 

% et 

On the lower slopes of Malabar Hill, surrounded by a 
spacious park with many beautiful trees, are the ‘‘ Towers of 
Silence ’’—a necropolis unique in the world, where the Parsees 
dispose of their dead. 

Cemeteries and crematoriums the world over are gruesome 
places, because death is a gruesome thing. A morbid mind 
could have very unhappy thoughts about what happens to dead 
bodies after earth-burial, sea-burial or cremation. We don’t 
like to think about these things, but, with the greatest respect, 
I must say that the Parsee ‘‘ Towers of Silence’’ gave me a 
shudder of horror. Being brought up as a Christian, I am 
prejudiced in favour of earth-burial, despite its disadvantages of 
slow decay and the ‘‘ worm-feast’’ so often mentioned by 
macabre poets. 

The Parsees do not believe in earth-burial, because earth is 
one of the sacred elements, which must not be polluted. Neither 
do they believe in cremation, because fire is also a sacred element ; 
or in casting away on the waters, for water is also a sacred 
element. 

How, then, could they dispose of their dead, without polluting 
earth, fire, or water ? 

They found the answer in “‘ vulturization ’’—that is, in 
exposing their dead as a feast for the carrion birds of the air ! 
It’s an astonishing idea, and no one with Christian prejudices 
could possibly get used to it—but the Parsees have done it for 
3,000 years or more. They are used to the idea, and so they 
think it is quite all night. 

Having obtained a permit from the Parsee Secretariat in town, 
I arrived at the Towers of Silence about 4.30 p.m., arid climbed 
the steps from the road to the gateway of the park. A pleasant- 
mannered custodian of the necropolis greeted me, and we walked 
together up the hill, along a tree-lined avenue, to a kind of 
rotunda or rest-house on the summit, 
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From this lookout point, I could see the five ‘‘ Towers of 
Silence ’’ dispersed among the trees on the hillslope below. They 
are round, whitewashed structures, about 30 feet high, some- 
what resembling gasometers in external appearance. 

High in the sky, a cloud of vultures hovered. 

My guide pointed to them. ‘‘ They are good timekeepers,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Every day at 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. our funerals take 
place. The birds always assemble punctually.’’ 

I felt uncomfortable, and couldn’t find words to express my 


thoughts. ‘‘ Here comes a funeral now! ’’ The custodian 
pointed to a white-clad procession wending its way among the 
trees. ‘‘ We can watch from here, but please stand back out 


of sight of the mourners, so as not to disturb their pious 
thoughts.’’ 

The body, on a bier, was carried by four professional pall- 
bearers, dressed in white. Behind them walked two bearded men, 
also in white. Behind them were the mourners—all males—also 
garbed in white. No women are allowed to attend Parsee 
funerals. 

The procession paused at the foot of a short ramp leading 
to a doorway in one of the towers. As the pall-bearers set down 
their burden the vultures overhead zoomed and screamed in 
excitement. 

The two bearded men, wearing white gloves, now took charge 
of the corpse, and carried it into the tower. They closed 
the door and so disappeared from sight. The vultures flew high 
above the tower, uttering hoarse cries. 

The mourners gathered in groups beneath the trees, meditating 
and sorrowing over the departure of their loved one. After a 
few minutes, the vultures swooped and settled inside the top 
of the tower. At about that same moment the door at the 
base opened, and the two bearded men re-emerged. 

‘‘ The bearded men,’’ said my mentor, ‘“‘ are the only living 
persons allowed to enter the tower. Their garments and gloves 
are destroyed after each funeral, to avoid risk of spreading 
contagion. This custom originated in the times of plagues.’’ 

Nervously I looked up at the tower, but there was nothing to 
be seen. ‘‘ How long does it take ? ’’ I enquired. 
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“‘ In about half-an-hour all fiesh will be gone from the bones. 
It is the speediest of all methods of disposing of human remains,’’ 
said my mentor, with deep sincerity. 

He showed me a miniature model of one of the towers, which 
had been constructed for King George V, when he visited India 
as Prince of Wales in the year 1905. Near the top of the tower 
is a grid-iron open to the sky, divided into many compartments, 
with footways between, and a hole in the centre of the grid, 
about 5 feet in diameter. The bodies are placed in the compart- 
ments on the grid, and there stripped of flesh by the birds. The 
skeletons are then allowed to bleach in the sun and wind for 
a considerable period. Then the bearded men, with tongs, cast 
the bleached bones into the central well, and they fall to the 
bottom of the tower, there to crumble to dust. 

‘* Zoroaster taught that rich and poor must all meet in death, 
and so we carry out the creed of our Master. The bones are 
contained in the towers, and gradually crumble to dust,’’ 
explained the custodian. 

‘* Would not the bones eventually fill the towers ? ’’ I asked. 

‘* Perhaps so, but the dust accumulates so slowly that it rises 
only about 5 feet in 40 years. If more towers were needed, 
they could be built.’’ 

As I watched and wondered, I saw the vultures rise from the 
tower, their feasting ended. Another procession was approaching, 
in a different part of the park. 

Slowly I walked downhill, pondering on the strange ideas of 
human beings, and on the prejudices of the many creeds of 
mankind. We all think that our own ideas are the best—but 
other people think the same about their ideas, and view our 
ideas with horror. 

Some prefer to be eaten by worms, some by vultures. Only 
by tolerance of the other fellow’s point of view can a man call 
himself truly civilized. Very often we condemn what we don’t 
understand, without trying to understand it. 

So the world wags—especially in India—and no amount of 
argument will convince fanatics of one creed that the fanatics 
of another creed are not damned heretics. 
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Back in town, I telephoned to the house of Mr Mahomed Ali 
Jinnah, leader of the Moslem League, to ask for an appointment. 

He’s a Bombay lawyer, a Barrister-at-Law, and a represen- 
tative of the Bombay Moslem electorate in the Central Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi. His home is in Mount Pleasant Road, on 
Malabar Hill. Mr Jinnah as President of the Moslem League, 
is the author of the ‘‘ Pakistan’’ Scheme, advocating the 
separation of the Moslems of India from the Hindus, in a new 
self-governing territory to be created in the north-west. 

Now here’s a peculiar thing. The three stormy petrels of 
Indian political life today—Gandhi, Jinnah and Ambedkar—are 
all natives of Bombay Province or its vicinity. All three are 
barristers, and all three completed their education in England. 
There the similarity ends. Gandhi pleads for Indian unity, 
embracing Hindus, Moslems, Untouchables, Uncle Tom Cobleigh 
and all. He is bitterly opposed by Jinnah, who wants the 
Moslems freed of Hindu ‘‘ domination ’’, and by Ambedkar, who 
wants the Untouchables also freed from Hinduism. Thus 
Jinnah and Ambedkar have thrown stones into Gandhi’s beautiful 
glass-house dream of Indian unity and independence. 

Here I have to confess to a great failure. I didn’t meet Gandhi. 
He was interned at Poona, 119 miles from Bombay, at the time 
of my visit there, but I had no chance of seeing him at all, as 
he was a State prisoner, and was being held ‘‘ incommunicado ’’. 
No journalists need apply. Practically all the leaders of the 
Indian National Congress party were in the same fix. Pandit 
Nehru was locked up at Ahmednagar, about 300 miles from 
Bombay. The ‘‘ Rebel President ’’, Subhas Bose, had fled from 
India to avoid arrest in 1941, and was openly co-operating with 
the Japanese in Malaya or Burma, a rebel and refugee from 
British rule. More than 20,000 other ‘‘ Congress ’’ supporters 
were behind barb-wire or iron-bars. The Congress organiza- 
tion had been smashed by a British blitz. Only the tame “‘ wild 
men ’’, such as Jinnah and Ambedkar, were available for interview. 
The real ‘‘ tigers’’ were caged. I suppose this means that I’ll 
have to go back to India again later, to see some of the things 
I missed in my hurry—including Gandhi, the Khyber Pass, the 
tomb of my patron saint, Francis Xavier, at Goa, and the spot 
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where Vasco da Gama landed. There’s such a hell of a lot to 
see in India that I must be excused for not ‘‘ getting ’’ it all, 
first go. Still, I'l] admit that a man who could visit India 
without seeing Gandhi ought to get his head read. I'll try to 
do better next time. 

Before describing my visit to Mr Jinnah, I’ll digress a bit 
to summarize the Indian political position, as far as I can 
understand it, from what I heard, saw, learned and read in my 
wanderings around that superheated sub-continent. 


Let me say it again, at the risk of boring it in with an auger, 
that India is a sub-continent, equal in population to Peninsular 
Europe. It had just as many races, creeds, sects, sections, facts 
and factions as Europe. Mahatma Gandhi towers above all other 
political leaders in India, because he’s not only a political leader. 
He’s a religious messiah. He teaches self-government for India, 
as a political ideal; but also he teaches self-government for 
individual Indians, as a _ personal religious ideal—meaning 
‘* government of the self ’’, or ‘‘ self-rule ’’. 

To put this in another way—Gandhi is a reformer, who decided 
to reform himself, before he could reform other people. 

This is an idea which might appeal to Australian politicians. 
Perhaps it hasn’t occurred to them yet ? Gandhi was a 
barrister with an income of £5,000 a year, when he “* saw the 
light ’’, and took vows of poverty and chastity, and abstention 
from booze, tobacco, drugs and meat, fancy clothing, luxury of 
all kinds. He ‘‘ renounced the world ’’ lke a mediaeval monk, 
instead of becoming a hermit, he became a public teacher—of 
religious politics and political religion, There’s nobody quite like 
him in the world today. In all other countries politics and 
religion are in two different compartments. Gandhi, in India, 
teaches that politics and religion are part of the same process— 
‘* self ’’-government. He teaches a lot of other things, too. The 
absolute importance of Truth, for instance. This is the keynote 
of his philosophy—speak the Truth, seek the Truth, even if it 
hurts, truth for truth’s sake. 

The people know that Gandhi is sincere, All his opponents 
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have to admit it. He’s not trying to feather his own nest, or 
anything like that. He is really a Mahatma—a “ geat-souled ’’ 
person—and consequently his influence is tremendous, more so 
in India than it would be anywhere else, for India is the land 
of saints, ascetics and holy men. It is the land where religion 
is taken seriously. 

So Gandhi is taken seriously in India—very seriously indeed 
—but in Australia, or the U. S.A., a man like that wouldn’t be 
considered dangerous. He’d be only a ‘‘ crank’’. We prefer 
our politicians to be as they are—not ‘‘ men of God ’’, pure 
and lowly in spirit. 

Or do we? 


According to Gandhi, self-government for India means “‘ unity 
and independence ’’—just two simple words, but what a lot of 
trouble they’ve caused ! It’s no use looking at the problems 
of Indian politics with ‘‘ Western ’’ eyes. Gandhi doesn’t want 
India to become ‘‘ Westernized’’. He wants it to become 
‘* Indianized ’’. He considers that Western civilization is a 
failure—not worth imitating. He thinks it’s too greedy, violent 
and untruthful to last much longer. He doesn’t want India to 
learn from the rest of the world. He wants India to teach the 
rest of the world a new way of life, based on peace, truth, love, 
simplicity and self-denial. The crazy old crank actually believes 
what he preaches. He goes even further, and practises what 
he preaches ! No wonder he lands in clink, every now and then. 
There’s only one way to treat a blasted old fanatic like that— 
lock him up. It’s been the way of the world for centuries, as 
anyone who has read the lives of the saints must know. If 
Gandhi were only a humbug, and not a saint at all, there would 
be no need to lock him up. The trouble is, that he’s ‘‘ the 
goods ’’—-so in he has to go, and thousands of his followers too. 

Gandhi has no official position at all. He’s not even a member 
of the Indian National Congress, which has about 3% million 
members who pay dues of 4d. a year. He’s not an official of 
it. He’s not on the Executive Committee. He’s not a member 
of parliament. Nobody could seriously imagine Gandhi as a 
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cabinet minister. 

Yet he is undisputably the leader of the Congress party. He 
is consulted, like an oracle, on all important matters of policy. 
Sometimes, he is referred to as the ‘‘ High Command’’, The 
British Government ‘‘ negotiates ’’ with him, signs ‘“‘ truces ”’ 
with him—then puts him into clink—then invites him to 
London for a ‘‘ Round Table Conference’’. His followers adore 
him, peasants kiss the ground he has walked on—but the old 
boy has no swank at all. He’s a most serious saint, but he 
laughs and jokes like a big kid all day. In his photographs 
he looks as funny as a golliwog, but all who come near him fall 
under the spell of his ‘‘ charming ’’ ways. He has recently 
announced that he expects to live until he is 120 years of age, 
barring accidents. At present he is 75 years of age, and as 
frisky as a goat. This may be due to his diet of goat’s milk— 
or perhaps he practises ‘‘ Yoga’’ on his weekly day of silence, 
every Monday. 

No doubt, Gandhi is a ‘‘ paradox ’’—a queer mixture of 
complexity and simplicity. Explain it how you *will, the fact 
remains that he holds sway over the minds and hearts of the 
millions in India, as no other man holds sway. The title 
‘* Mahatma ’’ is never used to him in his presence. He is 
addressed as ‘‘ Gandhiji’’, or ‘‘ Mr Gandhi ’’. 

The suffix ‘“‘ji’’, added to his name in Hindustani, is 
untranslatable into English. It denotes respect and familiarity 
at the same time. The compound word, ‘‘ Gandhiji’’ means 
something like ‘‘ Good-old-Mr-Gandhi-you’ll-do-me ’’ — that’s 
about as near as it can be translated into Australian lingo. To 
put it in another way, “ ji’’ has the meanings of ‘‘ cobber’’ 
and *‘ Esq ’’? combined—if you can imagine them combined. 


The Indian National Congress was established, at Bombay, in 
the year 1885. Its founder was an Englishman, A. O. Hume, 
a retired Indian Civil Service man, who had the full approval 
of the Viceroy. The idea was to provide a ‘‘ safety-valve ’’ for 
educated Indians to express their opinions openly on_ political 
questions. It was not a political party, but only, as its name 
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implied, an annual gathering, or ‘‘ Congress ’’, of Indian intellec- 
tuals. Resolutions of loyalty to the British ‘‘ raj ’’ were carried 
unanimously, and the sessions always concluded with three cheers 
for the Queen. 


So things went along quietly until Japan beat Russia in the 
1904 war. The rise of Japan as a first-class power, in alliance 
with Britain, caused a ferment in India. A leader named Tilak 
came to the fore. He was a Brahmin—highest caste Hindu— 
from Poona. He claimed that India should also become a first- 
class power, like Japan. Tilak got a lot of followers, and finally 
gained control of Congress, about 1906. Up to this point, 
Congress was only a “‘ safety-valve ’’ for political hot air, as 
originally intended. 

Tilak and his supporters blew some extra-hot air through that 
safety-valve. Those were the days when ‘‘ Home Rule for 
Ireland ’’ was a political battle-cry in Britain. The Tilak section 
in Congress took a leat from Ireland’s book, and began advocating 
Home Rule for India. Their word for it was ‘‘ Swaraj ’’—self- 
rule. Hence they became known as “‘ Swarajists ’’. 


One of Tilak’s main supporters and urgers was Mrs Annie 
Besant, an Englishwoman, founder of the Theosophical 
Society. The idea of ‘‘Swaraj’’ caught on, but the Congress 
was not a political party, and had no definite programme. Then 
somebody suggested a policy—boycott of British goods, and 
encouragement of Indian manufacturers, named ‘‘ Swadeshi’’, 
or ‘‘ home-made ’’. This led to riots in Bengal Province. 

The British Government reacted, typically, by imprisoning the 
leaders and then granting some concessions. Tilak was sentenced 
in 1908 to six years in jail for sedition, and most of his chief 
supporters were also jugged, but for shorter terms. 

That was the mailed fist of repression and intimidation. On 
the other hand was the kid glove of concessions. In 1909 the 
British Parliament passed the India Councils Act, known as 
the ‘‘Morley-Minto Reforms ’’, which cautiously admitted some 
Indians to a part-share in India’s government, while at the same 
time ensuring Imperial supremacy. These reforms also were 
intended to protect minorities—and to keep sectarianism aglow. 
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Then came the war of 1914-18, in which India made a contni- 
bution of a million soldiers and 1,000 million pounds to help 
Britain’s cause. Tilak was now out of jail. He resumed his 
agitation for ‘‘ Swaraj,’’ demanding that India be given 
‘‘ Dominion Status ’’ as a reward for her mighty effort. 

Enter Gandhi. .. . 

The Mahatma-to-be was born in a Native State named 
Porbander, on 2nd October, 1869. This is an ancient sea-port on 
the west coast of India, about midway between Bombay and 
Karachi. The district is sacred to Hindus, because the god 
Krishna got married there. 

Gandhi’s father was the ‘‘ Dewan ’’, or Prime Minister, of 
Porbander, which is ruled by a Rajah, and has an area of 642 
square miles and a population of 150,000. Later, when Gandhi 
was a nipper, his father became Dewan of Rajkot State, an 
inland principality of 282 square miles, near Ahmedabad. There, 
the littlke Mahatma got a high-school education. He is a 
Gujerati by race—that is, a west-of-India Hindu, kin to the 
Mahrattas. He does not belong to the Brahmin, or priestly, caste, 
but to a special sub-caste, of the Gujeratis, which is too compli- 
cated for me to explain—particularly as I don’t understand the 
subject at all. It doesn’t matter much, because he was expelled 
from his caste later when he “‘ crossed the water ’’ and nowadays 
nobody cares. 

He was married at the age of thirteen to a bride aged ten. 
Then he finished his high-school studies and went on to the 
University of Bombay. When he was nineteen years of age, 
in 1888, he went to London, studied law for three years there, 
and was admitted as a Barrister of the Inner Temple. 

He returned to India in 1892 and practised as a Barrister in 
Bombay for about 18 months. Not very successful, he decided 
to try his luck in South Africa, where there was a large com- 
munity of Indians. Fame and fortune came to him almost 
immediately, and, within a few years, he was recognised leader 
of the Indians in the land of veldts, Boers and Zulus. Gandhi 
at this stage was intensely loyal to Britain. He organized the 
Indian Ambulance Corps and served on the battlefields in the 
Zulu War and the Boer War, getting two medals and a citation 
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for bravery. 

He remained in South Africa altogether just over 20 years. 
From about 1906 onwards, he had abandoned his lucrative legal 
practice, and established a farm—-community on religious lines, 
preaching the simple life and the ancient Hindu doctrine of 
““ non-violence ’’. The Government of India recognized the great 
value of his humanitarian work by rewarding him with the 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal for his South African services. 


In July, 1914, Gandhi left South Africa, and went on a visit 
to London. He was there when war broke out, and immediately 
offered to organize another Indian Ambulance Corps. The offer 
was red-taped, so Gandhi returned, in 1915, to India. He was 
then aged 46 years, and his real life-work began, with knobs on. 

He toured the country, meeting all classes and castes of 
people, then established an ‘‘ Asaram’’ (or ‘*‘ Ashram’’) near 
Ahmedabad, in Bombay Province. An Ashram is a monastery, 
or religious seminary, for study, meditation and prayer. In this 
phase, he launched a campaign of ‘‘ satyagraha’’ or ‘‘ Truth- 
seeking-by-non-violence ’’, and quickly got a reputation as a holy 
man. His fame spread, particularly among poor people and 
peasants, as he visited the villages and preached his doctrines 
of love and piety. 

Meanwhile, Tilak and the other ‘‘ Home-Rulers’’ of the 
Congress were agitating flat-out for ‘‘ Swaraj’’ and ‘‘ Swadeshi ’’. 
They were appealing to the intelligentsia, but not making much 
headway with the masses of the Indian people. 

That’s where Gandhi came into the picture. He joined his 
religious force to the political forces of Indian Nationalism. 
Attending the annual meeting of the Congress, at Lucknow, in 
December, 1916, he was given an ovation by the delegates as 
he spoke, with power and emotion, urging the need for purity 
in politics and personal life, denouncing greed and violence, 
pleading for self-discipline and toleration among India’s con- 
flicting creeds, sects and castes. ‘‘ All for India and India for 
all’’ was his motto. ‘‘ Before we can expect self-government 
for India, we must prove ourselves worthy, by showing that we 
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can govern our own moral lives,’’ he pleaded earnestly. 
From that day to this, Gandhi has tirelessly worked to put 
Indian politics on the religious level. 


The Lucknow session of the Congress, in December, 1916, 
marked a turning-point in Indian politics, by defining the 
Congress aims as Unity and Self-Government for India. A pact 
was signed between Moslems and Hindus, proclaiming unity and 
declaring that India should ‘‘ become an equal partner in the 
British Empire with the self-governing Dominions ’’. 

The British Government responded with a declaration of its 
policy, made on 20th August, 1917, and known as the ‘‘ Montagu 
Declaration’’. It promised more openings for Indians in the 
Civil Service and ‘‘ the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions ’’. 

This declaration satisfied the malcontents of Congress, for the 
time being, as they waited to see what Britain would do to 
implement the promise when the war ended. Early in 1918, 
Mr Montagu visited India, and conferred with the Viceroy, Lord 
Chelmsford. As a result, the ‘‘ Montagu-Chelmsford Report ’”’ 
was issued that same year. It recommended the gradual esta- 
blishment of Provincial Councils, with communal representation 
of minorities, and final control reserved to the Crown. 

From the date of this Report, India’s real political troubles 
started, as the Congress extremists thought there was too much 
‘* pradualness ’’ in the proposed reforms. The annual session of 
the Congress, held at Delhi, in 1918, demanded provincial 
autonomy ‘“‘ at once ”’. 

The war in Europe ended, leaving India a cauldron of confusion. 
The Moslems were worried about the fate of Turkey, since the 
Sultan of Turkey was the ‘‘ Caliph ’’ or spiritual head of Islam. 
With tremendous political astuteness, Gandhi, a pious Hindu, 
identified himself with the ‘‘ Caliphate ’’ agitation, and urged 
that Turkey should be protected from revengeful dismemberment 
by the victorious Allies. By this bold move, Gandhi endeared 
himself to millions of Moslems, and brought them fully into the 
Congress fold. It was a practical demonstration of Gandhi's 
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‘‘ Unity ’’ slogan—against intolerance and sectarian bigotry. 
* * * 


The year 1919 saw the passing of the ‘‘ Government of India 
Act’’ by the British Parliament. At the same time, the 
emergency wartime powers of the Defence of India Act were 
due to lapse, thus leaving the Government without legal means 
of controlling seditious utterances and deeds. To perpetuate these 
police powers, the Indian Government, in February, 1919, intro- 
duced the ‘‘ Rowlatt Bills’’, drawn up by a committee presided 
over by Sir Sidney Rowlatt. 

Gandhi immediately announced that, in protest against the 
Rowlatt Bills, he would lead a mass movement of ‘‘ Satyagraha ”’ 
—or ‘‘ passive resistance ’’. 

So started the Mahatma’s first big religious-political crusade. 
The movement spread like magic, among both Hindus and 
Moslems. ‘‘ Non-violence ’’ was the slogan, as crowds squatted 
on the tram-lines and railways, obstructing traffic. The police 
attempted to disperse the crowds by making baton-charges, armed 
with ‘‘lathis’’ or long clubs. The mobs bared their heads 
and breasts to the blows—feeling quite happy and holy as they 
non-resisted. The leaders were arrested, and thousands of 
‘“‘ satyagrahis ’’ besieged the jails, weaponless and non-violent, 
begging to be imprisoned. The Government obliged them, until 
tens of thousands of happy martyrs were incarcerated. 

Gandhi tried to go to the Punjab, but was turned back. A 
rumour spread that he had been arrested. Then some of the 
non-violent mobs got violent, and started wrecking shops and 
hitting back at the police. Tragedy ensued when General Dyer, 
at Amritsar—24 miles from Lahore, in the Punjab Province— 
ordered his troops to fire on a ‘‘ satyagrahi’’ crowd, killing 379 
and wounding 1,200. This was in April, 1919—and Britain has 
been repenting that bloody deed ever since. 

It is said that the tragedy of Amritsar made Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Congress turn anti-British. Formerly they wanted 
Dominion Status, but now they turned to the thought of complete 
independence from the British empire, as their ultimate goal. 

The annual session of the Congress that year was held in 
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December at Amritsar, scene of the massacre. A resolution was 
carried describing the new Government of India Act as “‘ inade- 
quate, unsatisfactory, and disappointing ’’. Red-hot speeches 
were made. Gandhi had called off the ‘‘ satyagraha ’’ campaign, 
saying that the people were not yet pure enough to practice 
non-violence. He now coined a new technique, named ‘ non- 
co-operation ’’, urging all Indians to boycott British goods, 
British law-courts, British schools, and also the new Provincial 
Councils. To give a lead, he returned to the Viceroy his Zulu 
War and Boer War medals, also the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal, 
saying that he didn’t want them any more. 


The Non-co-operation Movement began officially on 19th 
March, 1920, which was proclaimed as a ‘‘ Day of Mourning ’’ 
for Turkey. Thus Gandhi skilfully kept the ‘‘ Caliphate’’ agita- 
tion going, and combined it with the Indian ‘‘ Swaraj”’ 
movement, uniting Hindus and Moslems under his banner. 

In August of that year Tilak died. Gandhi thus became the 
undisputed leader of the Congress. A special session at Calcutta 
in September adopted the policy of boycott and non-co-operation. 
This policy was confirmed at the annual session, held at Nagpur, 
in the Central Provinces, in December. Gandhi assured his 
fanatical followers that the non-co-operation policy would bring 
‘* Swaraj’’ for sure within twelve months. That was a quarter- 
of-a-century ago, and they still haven’t got it ! 

The year 1921 arrived, and the Duke of Connaught opened 
India’s first parliament, under the new constitution, at Delhi on 
9th February. The boycott was operating, and no Congress 
representatives were present. 

Gandhi got a new brainwave in March, and began a nation- 
wide campaign to revive village industries, particularly the spin- 
ning and weaving of home-made cloth, named ‘‘ khaddar ’’. 
This was intended to make India independent of cotton-goods 
imported from England. It was a logical consequence of the 
policy of boycotting English trade, but it was also a remarkable 
propaganda move, or astute stunt, as it provided the millions of 
Congress supporters with a uniform—the homespun garment and 
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the ‘‘ Gandhi cap ’’—a sort of white forage cap. 

The idea of winning independence “‘ at the point of the spindle ”’ 
was a typical ‘‘ non-violent ’’ idea, but the thousands of enthu- 
siastic Congress volunteers who preached the new gospel were not 
all saints like their Mahatma. Disorders occurred in many parts of 
India. The two Ali brothers, leading Moslems who were closely 
associated with Congress in the Caliphate agitation, were jailed 
in July. Peasants refused to pay rents and taxes, and there 
were some clashes between Hindus and Moslems. Gandhi began 
to see that his ‘‘ non-violent ’’ movement was getting out of 
his peaceful control. 

The Prince of Wales (Edward P.) arrived in Bombay on 17th 
November, 1921, to make a goodwill tour of India. His arrival 
was greeted by a “‘ hartal’’, or day of mourning, with black 
flags prominently displayed in the streets. The police dispersed 
boycott processions, but the Gandhi peace-lovers of Bombay 
stoned the police and smashed shop-windows. The police opened 
fire, killing 53 persons and wounding 400. By the end of the 
year practically all the Congress leaders—except the Mahatma 
himself—were in jail, thousands of them. 

Riots continued, and, on 4th February, 1922, a Congress mob 
at Chauri Chaura—a village in the United Provinces—went 
berserk and killed 21 policemen. 


The Mahatma was shocked—and frightened—by this terrible 
violence shown by his disciples. He immediately issued a decree 
suspending the campaign of non-co-operation—‘‘ Civil Dis- 
obedience ’’, as it had come to be called. He instructed his 
followers to stop all provocative action and to sit down and 
meditate on their sin of violence. 

Repentance came too late. The Government arrested Gandhi 
and charged him with fomenting disorder. He pleaded guilty, 
and begged the Judge to impose a heavy penalty on him. The 
Judge obliged, and sentenced the Mahatma to six years in jail. 

That was the end of Gandhi—for a long time. 

He was released from jail on 4th February, 1924, after having 
served 1 year and 11 months of his sentence. During the period 
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of his incarceration, the Congress followers had split into several 
sections. One section formed a ‘‘ Swaraj’’ Political Party, and 
contested the elections for the Central Legislative Assembly of 
All-India at Delhi. They won 45 seats, and had similar success 
in the provincial elections. Some, who were called ‘‘ Respon- 
sivists’’, were prepared to work with Britain, in the hope of 
gaining ‘‘ Dominion Status’’. Others, the ‘’ Non-Responsi- 
vists ’’, entered the Councils with the intention of opposing all 
Government legislation, and thus forcing constitutional reform. 

The Mahatma had had a new brainwave in jail. As soon as 
he came out, he started on an extended tour of India, to reform 
the Hindu caste system, urging that the Untouchables should 
be made touchable. This was the biggest thing he ever did in 
his life. It required immense courage, as it brought him into 
conflict with the powerful forces of orthodox Hinduism. He 
invented a new name for the Untouchables—‘‘ Harijan’’, the 
‘“‘children of God—and declared that Untouchability was such 
a big sin that, until it was removed, India had no moral night 
to claim independence |! 

Once again, the wily Mahatma had proved his unerring know- 
ledge of the people’s mind. His ‘‘ Caliphate ’’ campaign had 
got the Moslems on his side, his ‘‘ khaddar ’’ campaign had 
won the villagers and peasants—and now he was champion of 
40 million Untouchables | 

It was a political master-stroke—but no one could seriously 
suggest that it was only a political manoeuvre. The deep 
sincerity of the Mahatma cannot be doubted by any reasonable 
person. He doesn’t want anything for himself—only for India, 
particularly for the poor people. No wonder they worship him ! 
This funny little old fellow, with the funny little old ways, is 
the idol of the Indian masses. His appeal to them is emotional, 
not logical. They understand him, and he understands them. 
This explains his unique position. He never worries about 
text-books or what the “‘ intellectuals ’’ think. He acts by 
instinct, appealing to the heart, not the mind. 

Enemies galore has the Mahatma. The moderates say he’s an 
extremist ; but the extremists say he’s too moderate. Then the 
Moslems say that he’s too Hindu, and some Hindus say he’s 
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too Moslem. All sects and sections dislike the man who genuinely 
stands for Community Unity—but the people love him. 

In September, 1924, Gandhi did a three-weeks ‘‘ Penance 
Fast ’’ because India was so disunited. Millions of people, of 
all sects and creeds, prayed that he would not die. They may 
dislike some of his ideas, but they can’t bear to think that he 
might lose his precious life, fasting for their sins. 

A queer country, India ? 

Too right it is ! 


Gandhi, that queer old bird, steered clear of politics, after his 
release from jail, until the full period of his original sentence 
of six years had expired. He reckoned that, although released, 
he was still ‘‘ morally ’’ imprisoned until 1928. Consequently he 
concentrated on his ‘‘ Harijan’’ campaign and on the revival 
of village arts and crafts—particularly spinning—and on his 
preachments of non-violence. 

‘* Politics,’ he said, ‘‘ must be made subservient to religion. 
If I take part in politics, it is only because politics encircles us 
like the coils of a snake, from which we cannot escape, no 
matter how much we try. I have experimented upon myself and 
my friends, by introducing religion into politics, for the whole 
purpose of wrestling with this political snake.’’ 

During the six years, from 1922 to 1928, while Gandhi was 
concentrating on religion, the political snakes of India bred fast, 
and started wrestling with one another. The Congress supporters 
were split into sections—Liberals, Moderates and Responsivists 
aiming at Dominion Status, Non-co-operationists trying to wreck 
the 1919 constitution, Moslem and Hindu fanatics snarling at 
one another over ‘‘ community ’’ nights, and a new element of 
‘“ Left-wingers ’’ and Communists, trying to introduce Russian 
Bolshevik ideas to India. 


Then the British Government decided to do some _ snake- 
charming. At the end of 1927, it was announced that a com- 
mission, consisting of seven members of the British Parliament, 
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led by Sir John Simon, would tour India, to take evidence on 
reforms needed for a new constitution. 

Immediately the Indian Nationalists stopped squabbling among 
themselves and united to attack the Simon Commission. Their 
objections was that there should have been Indian representatives 
on the Commission, as the seven British M.P.’s knew nothing 
about India’s needs. 

When the Simon Commission arrived at Bombay, on &3rd 
February, 1928, it was greeted with a Day of Mourning, and by 
severe riots, in which 149 persons were killed and 789 injured. 
For fourteen months the Commission toured India, greeted every- 
where by black flags, riots and cries of ‘‘ Go back, Simon ! ’”’ 

It was a practical demonstration of Congressite obstinacy. The 
leadership of Congress had passed into the hands of sympathisers 
with Bolshevism, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mayor of 
Allahabad, and Subhas Bose, Mayor of Calcutta. These younger 
men, though still under the sway of Daddy Gandhi, were getting 
impatient with his non-violent ideas. They wanted results, quick 
and lively. 

So ‘‘in’’ they had to go.... 

In the twenty-years’ period between the two world wars, 
1919-1939, there were more political jailings in India than in 
any other country in the world, with the possible exception of 
Russia. It is a lamentable fact that, under the British flag, 
tens of thousands of persons in modern times have been jugged 
for peacefully opposing Government policy—but it’s a fact, all 
the same, whether we like it or not. 

There are two sides to this question—inside and outside. So 
many leading Indian politicians have been jailed, that it’s no 
longer a disgrace. In fact, an Indian politician who has not been 
inside a jail is considered to be an absolute outsider. 


a3 


Take the case of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as an example. 
He was born in 1889, son of Pandit Motilal Nehru, a high-caste 
Brahmin, from Kashmir, in the foothills of the Himalayas. The 
word ‘‘ Pandit ’’ means “‘ scholar’’, and in this case it is an 
hereditary title. Pandit Nehru, senior, was one of the wealthiest 
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and most influential politicians in India. Pandit Nehru, junior. 
went to England as a boy, was educated at Harrow School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is an M.A., and a Barrister-at-Law 
of the Inner Temple, London. 

He returned to India from England in 1912, settled down as 
a barrister in Allahabad, and married a beautiful bride of his 
own high caste. A brilliant social, political, financial career was 
open to him, if only he would smoodge a bit to the ‘‘ Raj ’’. 
Instead, he chose to be a rebel. He became secretary of the 
Home Rule League at Allahabad in 1918, and then a member 
of the All-India Congress Committee. Then his troubles started, 
and here’s his potted biography : 


JAWAHARLAL’S JAILINGS 


1921 Jailed 

1922 Released, and again jailed 

1923 Released 

1930 Jailed 

1931 Released 

1932 Jailed 

1934 Released, and again jailed 

1935 Released 

1940 Jailed 

1942 Jailed é 


It appears that this cultured political criminal has spent about 
eleven years out of twenty in jail. He has recently published 
his autobiography of 600 pages, telling of his ins-and-outs. 
Apparently he’s quite unrepentant. During his periods out of 
jail, he has been Mayor of Allahabad; also several times 
Secretary and three times President of the Indian National 
Congress. He has also toured Europe and America. Jawaharlal 
has been named as Gandhi’s successor. While Gandhi lives, he 
follows the Mahatma’s lead and obeys the ‘‘ High Command ”’ 
—but actually he’s a Socialist, and goes much further than 
Gandhi. He wants to “‘ divest all vested interests ’’—including 
Indian capitalists, landlords and princes, in addition to British 
ditto. Jailing has not made him bitter, but it has made him 
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into an implacable foe of the British ‘‘ Raj’’. 

Take another case, which is still more serious, that of Subhas 
Chandra Bose. He was born in 1897, in Orissa, near Bengal, 
and is a Brahmin by birth. His father was a barrister. He 
was given a European-style High School education, then went 
to Calcutta University and took his B.A. degree, with First Class 
Honours, in 1919. Next he ‘‘ crossed the water ’’ and attended 
Cambridge University. After one year there he got his M.A. 
degree and also passed the Indian Civil Service examination, 
being placed 4th in the list of candidates. Like Jawaharlal 
Nehru, he had the ball at his feet. Entrance to the ‘ I.C.S. ’”’ 
via Cambridge is a sure gate to a brilliant career. An Indian 
judgeship would have been his for the asking, with big salary 
and pension prospects assured. 

Instead, Subhas Bose threw all that aside, and returned to 
India in 1921, a disciple of the Mahatma. He saw Gandhi at 
Bombay, then went to Calcutta, and began work as an organizer 
of the Congress volunteers. That was the time of the visit to 
India by the Prince of Wales. The Calcutta ‘‘ black flag ’”’ 
demonstrations were even more effectively organized than those 
in Bombay. Into jail went all the Congress leaders, among them 
Subhas Bose. He was sentenced to six months. ‘‘ It’s not 
enough ! ’’ he complained to the magistrate. ‘‘ People will think 
I’ve only stolen a fowl !”’ 

Released in September, 1922, Bose became editor of the Bengal 
Congress newspaper, Forward. Two years later, the Swarajists 
swept the polls of the Bengal Legislature—and also of the 
Calcutta Municipality. Aged 27, Subhas Bose became Chief 
Executive Officer of Calcutta. 

He didn’t last long. On 24th October, 1924, Lord Reading, 
as Viceroy, promulgated the ‘‘ Bengal Ordinance’’, providing 
for summary arrest and trial of revolutionary offenders. The 
Hindus and Moslems of India did not like Lord Reading, partly 
because he was a Jew, formerly known as Mr Rufus Isaacs, an 
eminent English Judge. Nobody in England thought less of 
Lord Reading because he was a Jew—but in India it was 
different. Many a cult-proud Indian Brahmin and Moslem felt 
hurt at having to kowtow to a Jew—even an eminent one— 
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as personal representative of the King-Emperor. It was only 
one more complication in the difficult Indian political mixup. 

Under the Bengal Ordinance, Subhas Bose and a large number 
of other Calcutta Congressmen were put in jail and held without 
trial for several months. Bose and seven others were then 
deported to Burma, and imprisoned in Mandalay jail for three 
years. Released on 16th May, 1927, he was—according to his 
biographer, Durlab Singh—a ‘‘ done-up and wrecked consump- 
tive, unable to move from his bed, with health, vigour and energy 
completely gone ’’. Despite this, he went back to politics, and 
was again jailed in April, 1930. 

Released in September, 1930, he was again jailed in January, 
1931, for a short term. While still in prison, he was elected 
Mayor of Calcutta. He was jailed again later in the year, but 
was released early in 1933, and-allowed to go to Switzerland and 
Austria, for treatment of his consumption—but was forbidden 
to visit England or Germany. 

Returning to India on 11th April, 1936, he was immediately 
put in jail until Ist May, 1937, then was released on medical 
grounds. In the following year, 1938, he was elected President of 
the Congress, and was re-elected the following year, but had a 
disagreement with Gandhi and the “‘ Right-wingers’’, and 
resigned. In 1940 he was arrested again by the Bengal Govern- 
ment and detained indefinitely without trial. While a ‘‘ detenu ”’, 
he was elected to the Delhi Central Legislature at a by-election 
in Bombay Province. He began a hunger-strike in November, 
1940, and was released, a very sick man. 

He was allowed to reside at his home in Calcutta. Charges 
to be laid against him were postponed until his recovery from 
his illness. 

On 26th January, 1941, he suddenly disappeared from his 
home, and couldn’t be found anywhere. There were rumours 
that he had been seen in Rome, Berlin and Tokyo. Authentic 
news of him came early in 1942, after the Japanese conquest of 
Malaya. He was then heard broadcasting on the Japanese radio 
from Singapore, announcing himself as President of the Indian 
Republic, in exile. 

That in brief was the career of brilliant Bose. Australian 
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newspapers, in January, 1945, reported a Tokyo broadcast that 
Bose had died—in Japan. 


I have outlined the careers of Nehru and Bose to illustrate 
the extraordinary and tragic condition of Indian politics under 
the influence of Daddy Gandhi’s ‘‘ non-co-operation ’’ preach- 
ings. These two brilliant young pupils of the Mahatma have 
had their lives, healths and careers ruined by their fanatical 
adherence to the Nationalist cause. Bose put himself “‘ beyond 
the pale’’. Nehru, still behind bars, has sacrificed the best 
years of his life in a losing fight against a power far greater than 
himself. There’s something wrong somewhere. Blame Gandhi, 
blame the British, the Bolsheviks, the Axis, or blame Nehru and 
Bose themselves, according to your fancy—but the fact remains 
that the jailing of Nehru and Bose, time after time, and of 
thousands like them, for purely political reasons, is a losing 
policy for the ‘‘ raj’’ in the long-run. When the present war 
ends, the Indian problem will still have to be solved, some day 
—by conciliation, not repression. 


Let’s go back now to 1929, when the Simon Commission 
returned to England. In October of that year, the British Gov- 
ernment announced that a ‘‘ Round Table Conference ’’—of all 
Indian parties, sects and sections—-would be held in London, to 
decide on a new constitution for India. * 

The Viceroy had a talk with Gandhi on 28rd December of that 
year, and tried to persuade him to support the Round Table 
Conference. A week later, the annual session of the Congress 
was held at Lahore, with Jawaharlal Nehru in the chair. Its 
resolutions were red-hot, demanding (1) complete independénce 
for India—‘*‘ Purna Swaraj’’, or dinkum Home Rule, not 
‘* Dominion Status ’’ ; (2) non-payment of taxes ; (8) revival of 
boycott, non-co-operation and civil disobedience ; (4) boycott of 
the Round Table Conference. 

First shot in the new non-violent War of Independence was 
fired by Daddy Gandhi. On 12th March, 1980, he set out for 
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a little cross-country stroll from Ahmedabad, to visit the sea- 
shore. He was accompanied by a few disciples,—but about 
10,000 or so were with him by the time he reached the fishing- 
village of Dandi, at the Gulf of Cutch, on 5th Apnl. Dozens of 
press-photographers and news-reporters from all over the world 
awaited his arrival. 

Daintily the Mahatma dipped a bowl of salt-water, while the 
cameras clicked. Then he squatted on the beach in the hot 
sun, until the water in the bowl had evaporated, leaving a little 
crust of salt in the bottom of the bowl. 

Then Gandhi ate the salt. 

That was all he did, but it was enough. He had broken the 
Salt laws, which gave a monopoly of salt-manufacture to the 
Government. 

His disciples all rushed to the water, and followed the master’s 
example. Within a week. millions of people all round the coast 
of India were doing the same thing. A new campaign of civil 
disobedience had begun. The Mahatma’s showmanship had 
triumphed again. He had symbolized the political aims of 
Congress in a way which the most illiterate peasant in the land 
could easily understand. Why should God’s gift of salt be 
taxed ? 


A month later, the Government had to act. Gandhi was 
interned—held as a State prisoner without trial. 

The Round Table Conference opened in London on 12th 
November, 1980—but it was only a farce in the absence of 
Congress representatives. 

On 26th January, 1931, Gandhi was released from clink, and 
had a long series of talks with the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, culmi- 
natifg in a solemn “‘ truce’’ on 6th March, whereby Gandhi 
agreed to attend the Round Table Conference in London, and 
to call off civil disobedience, while the Viceroy agreed to a 
general release of political prisoners. 

Off went Gandhi to the R. T. C. in London, in August, 1981— 
a tremendous sensation. He was the sole representative of the 
Congress. Renting a room in a London slum, he installed himself 
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there with his disciples and his goats. The press-photographers 
had a great time snapping the Mahatma as he strolled through 
London streets, with his pilgrim’ s staff, and clad in white home- 
spun, to confer with the princes and potentates of Whitehall. 

It all came to nothing. 

Gandhi wouldn’t accept the report of the Simon Commission, 
with its separate electorates for Moslems and Untouchables. 
‘‘ One man one vote’’ was Gandhi’s idea. He didn’t care what 
the voter’s religion or caste was. He didn’t want community 
differences to be perpetuated by multiple electorates. 

Back to India he went, and was immediately re-arrested and 
re-imprisoned on 4th January, 1982. 

Fierce riots broke out in Bombay that year. The casualties 
from May to July were 211 killed and 2,600 injured. On 18th 
September, Gandhi began a “‘ fast unto death ’’ in Yeravda Jail, 
as a protest against the proposal to create separate electorates for 
‘* Untouchables ’’—who are known in official parlance as ‘‘ the 
Depressed Classes’’. After he’d been fasting three days, the 
Government gave way—and Gandhi could eat again. 

He was released from jail on 8th May, 1988, and began a 
nation-wide campaign for the removal of Untouchability. His 
plea was for the creation of a new caste, within the Hindu fold, 
for these ‘‘ children of God ’’. 

In August of that year he was imprisoned again, and released 
after three weeks, when he started another fast. 

In the following year, Congress dropped its boycott of the 
Provincial Council elections, and things got quieter. Gandhi was 
concentrating on removal of Untouchability and revival of village 
industries. 


The new ‘‘ Government of India Act’’ came at last in 
August 19385—seven years after the appointment of the Simon 
Commission. 

Although dissatisfied with the new constitution, Congress decided 
to contest the elections—‘‘ not to co-operate with the Act, but 
to combat it and seek to end it’’. Gandhi took no part in this 
electioneering phase. He retired to the Ashram, and concentrated 
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on his religious teachings. The Congress candidates gained 
majorities in eight of the eleven provinces, and formed ministries 
in July, 1937. 

But everything in the garden was not lovely. Congress sup- 
porters—who numbered 5 million dues-paying members—were 
split into ‘‘ Right’’ and ‘‘ Left’’ wings. The Right-wingers 
stood by Gandhi’s ideas of reviving village industries and a 
return to the simple life. The Left-wingers, under Nehru and 
I3ose, wanted socialism or communism a la Karl Marx. Both 
wings agreed, however, in wanting India’s independence from 
Britain’s rule. 

Apart from the Congress, there were other Indian parties. 
The Liberals, or ‘‘ Moderates ’’, had seceded from the Congress 
way back in 1918. They are staunchly loyal to Britain, 
and advocate ‘‘ Dorfiinion Status ’’, not independence. 

The ‘‘ Moslem League’’, led by Mr Jinnah, claimed that the 
Congress was dominated by Hindus, and that Gandhi was trying 
to ‘‘ Hinduise ’’ the Moslems. 

The ‘‘ Hindu Mahasabha ’’, led by Dr Mookerjee, was formed 
to oppose the Moslem League. This organization of Hindu 
extremists claimed that Gandhi had too many Moslem friends, 
and that Moslem influence was too strong in the Congress. They 
also opposed Gardhi’s campaign for the removal of Untouch- 
ability. 

Another discordant voice was that of Dr Ambedkar, self- 
appointed leader of the ‘‘ Untouchables ’’, who opposes Gandhi's 
idea of making the Untouchables into a new Hindu caste. At 
the same time, he wants ‘‘ Untouchables’’ to have separate 
electorates—which séems illogical, if all men are equal. 

These sectarian squabbles were encouraged by the ‘‘ multiple 
electorate ’’ system laid down in the 1935 constitution. Bitterly 
the factions attacked one another, inside and outside the Councils 
—while Gandhi spun his spinning-wheel, prayed, and meditated 
on the failure of his life-work for Indian Unity and Independence. 


Then came the war, September, 1939. 
Without consulting the Indian Parliament, the Viceroy declared 
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that India was automatically at war with Germany. 

This put Pandit Nehru and his pals in a fix. They had been 
passing resolutions, couched in militant socialist terminology, 
denouncing ‘‘ Nazism’’ and ‘‘ Fascism’’ for several years 
previously. Now that things had come to a show-down against 
Hitler, they complained that India had been declared a belligerent 
country ‘‘ without the consent of the Indian people’’. They 
demanded the immediate ending of Imperialism in India, and a 
guarantee of India’s independence, as the price of their support 
of the war effort. In the meantime, in protest against the 
Viceroy’s declaration of war without consulting Parliament, all 
the Congress ministers resigned from office. 

In reply to this, the Viceroy made a speech at Bombay in 
January, 1940, declaring that the policy of the British Govern- 
ment was ‘‘ full Dominion Status for India, to be attained with 
the minimum delay after the conclusion of the war’’. 

Congress came back in April, 1940, declarng that ‘‘ nothing 
short of Complete Independence can be accepted by the people 
of India ’’. 

At this stage Mr Jinnah threw a spanner in the Congress works 
by demanding Complete Independence of Moslem India— 
‘“* Pakistan ’’—from Hindu India. 

Meanwhile, Daddy Gandhi benevolently reaffirmed his old 
doctrine of absolute non-violence. He doesn’t want to fight any- 
body, inside or outside India. He’s a man of peace. He doesn’t 
like the Nazifascists or the Jap Imperialists, but he won’t fight 
them—and that’s that. 

France fell, and the Japs advanced further into China. The 
Left-wingers of the Congress rebelled against Daddy Gandhi’s 
pacifism. In a meeting held at Poona, in July, 1940, the 
Congress offered to assist in the military defence of India ! 
““ We absolve Gandhiji from all responsibility,’’ they declared. 
Of course there was a string on their offer of violent help in the 
struggle against Hitlerism. ‘‘ The complete independence of 
India is the only solution to the problem.’’ 

The Viceroy replied in August, 1940, declaring that funda- 
mental changes cannot be made in war-time, but promising a 
new constitution—for ‘‘ Dominion Status ’’—‘‘ after the con- 
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clusion of the war with the least possible delay ’’. In the 
meantime, representative Indians were to be invited to join the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

““ Nertz to that,’’ said the Congress, in effect. They then 
withdrew their offer to help violently in the war, and, in 
September, 1940, they placed the entire management of the 
Congress policy once again in the hands of Mahatma Gandhi. 

After a fortnight’s cogitation, the Mahatma gave birth to a 
completely new brainwave. Instead of ordering ‘‘ Mass Civil 
Disobedience ’’, as the Government expected, he announced a 
novel technique of “‘ individual’’ action. Only one of his dis- 
ciples at a time was to break the law and suffer martyrdom. 
The first man to be the mug was Mr Bhave, a devoted “‘ village 
uplift ’’ worker. On Gandhi’s instructions, he began a walking 
tour from village to village, preaching non-participation in the 
war on pacifist grounds. 

After two days, he was arrested. 

Next mug was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru—but, before he could 
get going, he was arrested and sentenced to four year’s clink. 

This solemn one-at-a-time farce continued for about 12 months, 
during 1940-41, until 23,000 of Gandhi’s followers had been locked 
up—including all the leaders, except Gandhi himself. It was 
during this period of Gandhian futility that Subhas Bose did a 
bunk from India. 


Then came Japan’s entry into the war, December, 1941. 
Gandhi hummed and ha’ed a bit, then said he didn’t like 
Japanese imperialism—but, if the Japs came to India, he’d have 
to fight them, with non-resistance, in the same way that he was 
fighting the British. ‘‘ Futile old fool ! ’’ muttered the younger 
Nationalists. 

The Government released Nehru and all the other Congress 
leaders from jail. They met at Bardoli a few weeks after 
Japan’s ‘‘ strike ’’ at Pearl Harbour—and declared that ‘‘ Indi- 
vidual Civil Disobedience ’’ was at an end. So Gandhi was 
again relieved of command, and went back to his sanctum to 
meditate on the horrors of violence. The Congress officially 
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declared its sympathy with the people of China against Japanese 
aggression—and again renewed its previous offer to help the 
United Nations in the war—provided that India’s independence 
was guaranteed. They went further, and said that British 
Imperialism in India was just as bad as Japanese Imperialism 
in China—or words to that effect—and so they banged, barred 
and bolted the door against conciliation. 


Next big sensation was the arrival of Sir Stafford Cripps in 
India, on 22nd March, 1942. He had a special mission, on 
behalf of the British Government, to make a new and firm offer 
to the leaders of all Indian political parties. 

He didn’t land at the ‘‘ Gateway of India’’, in Bombay, but 
descended from the air, new style, at New Delhi. There was 
tremendous excitement as he held interviews with Gandhi, Nehru, 
Jinnah and with many others, including representatives of the 
Chambers of Princes, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Depressed 
Classes and the Liberals. 

Then Sir Stafford Cripps announced Britain’s firm offer—to 
set up a Constituent Assembly, ‘‘ immediately upon cessation of 
hostilities,’’ which would frame a new constitution for India. 
This constitution-making body was to include representatives of 
the Indian Princes, and of the various racial and religious mino- 
rities, also of the provinces. A treaty would be signed “‘ for the 
complete transfer of responsibility from British to Indian hands ”’ 
—but, for the duration of the war, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government 
must retain the control and direction of the defence of India, 
as part of their world war effort.’’ 

Gandhi didn’t take long to make up his mind. ‘‘ You have 
offered us a post-dated cheque,’’ he said. 

The Congress ‘Working Committee met at Allahabad, early in 
April, and passed a long-winded resolution, rejecting the Cripps’ 
offer, and demanding ‘‘ Independence now ’’. 

So, once again, the door of conciliation had been slammed. Sir 
Stafford Cripps went back to England, on 11th April, with a flea 
in his ear—his mission a failure. 
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The fight was ‘‘ on ’’ again. Government or Gandhi—who was 
to rule India ? There could be only one answer to such a 
question, particularly in war-time. The Government could not 
abdicate its functions to a ‘‘ naked fakir’’. One of the leading 
Congress personalities, Mr C. Rajagopalachari—‘‘ C. R.’’ for 
short—the Premier of Madras, announced his breakaway from 
the Congress policy. He was willing to give the Cripps proposals 
a try. 

Apart from C. R., the rest of the Congressites remained loyal 
to Gandhi’s lead. The Mahatma got crankier and crankier. He 
coined his new slogan—‘‘ Quit India | Leave us to anarchy ! 
Leave us to God ! ”’ : 

Matters moved to a climax as a general session of the Congress 
was Called, to be held in Bombay on 7th August, 1942. In 
a tense atmosphere the Mahatma spoke, while millions of people 
waited to see what new rabbit he’d produce from his hat. What 
he had to say was just too bad. He urged the British to quit 
India immediately, for their own sakes. ‘‘ This is open 
rebellion,’’ he announced, referring to his new idea—a mass 
movement of individual unorganized civil disobedience. ‘‘ I 
don’t want rioting,’’ he continued, ‘‘ but, if rioting does take 
place, it cannot be helped. . . . There’s no room left for nego- 
tiations now. Either the British recognize our independence, or 
they don’t. As soon as the British leave India, we shall achieve 
Hindu-Moslem unity, by our own efforts, in the nation’s interests. 
. . . My inner voice tells me that I must continue this struggle, 
even if the whole world were against me. . . . From today I 
want all Indians to know that they have shaken off the shackles 
of slavery. Every Indian is free to go to the fullest length of 
non-violent resistance—to British rule—by strikes and complete 
boycott and deadlock. It is only when individuals go out to 
seek death that the nation will live. We shall do or die! ”’ 

‘‘Do or die ! ’’ yelled the Congressites, packed in their thou- 
sands in a huge marquee to hear the Mahatma’s magic words. 
‘‘ Open rebellion! ’’ ‘‘Do or die !’’ ‘“‘ Every man to act 
as he thinks best ! ”’ 
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Within a few hours, the Government acted—as it thought best. 
Gandhi and all the Congress leaders were again arrested. They 
could hardly have expected anything else. 

Rioting started in Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad on 9th 
August, and within a few days had spread all over India. The 
violence of the mob was counteracted by stern and firm Govern- 
ment violence. The police and military fired on crowds 538 times 
between August and the end of December, killing 940 persons and 
injuring 1,630. In addition, 60,229 persons were arrested by 
police, and 18,000 were interned under Defence of India 
regulations. 

The Mahatma had been interned on 9th August in the Aga 
Khan’s palace at Poona, in Bombay province. From there, on 
12th August, he sent a long letter to the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
putting blame on the Government for having acted too preci- 
pitately in arresting him ! He declared that his “‘ living burial ’’ 
would not end the deadlock, but would only aggravate it. 
Claiming to be the Viceroy’s ‘‘ friend’’ and “a sincere friend 
of the British people ’’, he pleaded for reconsideration of the 
Government’s policy. ‘‘ May Heaven guide you! ’’ the letter 
piously concluded. 

The Viceroy replied briefly and formally, refusing to budge. 

Gandhi tried again, on 23rd September, with another letter. 
‘‘ The only right couf€e is to release the Congress leaders, with- 
draw all repressive measures, and explore ways and means of 
reconciliation. Repression can only breed discontent and 
bitterness.’’ 

A formal acknowledgement of the letter was all he got in 
reply. 

On New Year’s Eve, another letter to the Viceroy, marked 
‘* personal ’’’—~an amazing missive. ‘‘ What has happened since 
9th August makes me wonder whether you still regard me as 
a friend. ... My mission is to spread Truth and Non-Violence 
among mankind in the place of violence and falsehood in all 
walks of life. . . . Convince me of my error or errors, and I 
shall make ample amends.”’ 

The letter concluded with a hint that Gandhi intended to 
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The Viceroy’s answer, dated 13th January, 1943, blamed 
Gandhi for not having condemned the outbreaks of violence which 
had followed his arrest, and asked him whether he wished to 
retrace his steps and dissociate himself from the Congress policy ? 

The amazing but futile correspondence continued with some 
more sparring on both sides; then, on 29th January, Gandhi 
announced that he intended to begin a fast, of 21 days, from 
9th February to 2nd March. ‘‘ I am, your sincere friend, M. K. 
Gandhi.’”’ 

The Viceroy came back strongly. ‘‘ I regard the use of a fast 
for political purposes as a form of political blackmail, for which 
there can be no moral justification.’’ 

That was a humdinger, but the Mahatma retorted: ‘‘ You 
have left me no loophole for escaping the ordeal of a fast. I 
shall begin it on 9th February, with the clearest possible con- 
science. If I do not survive the ordeal, I shall go to the Judgment 
Seat with the fullest faith in my innocence. Posterity will judge 
between you and me.’’ 

To this, the official Secretary of the Government of India 
replied, offering to set Gandhi free, ‘‘ for the duration of your 
fast.’’ 

Gandhi replied: ‘‘ If I am released, There will be no need 
for me to fast. . . . I shall be quite content to take my fast 
as a detenu or prisoner.’’ 

The Official Secretary replied : ‘‘ If you fast while in deten- 
tion, you will do so solely on your own responsibility, and at 
your own risk. You may have your own medical attendants 
and receive visits from friends during this period.’’ 

Zero hour came, and the Mahatma fasted—in the glare of 
world-wide publicity, and amid much anxiety in India. What 
would happen if he snuffed out ? 

Getting weaker and weaker, the old Bag-o’-Bones lasted the 
full period of 21 days—and lived to tell the tale. 

Tension eased when he sat up and took nourishment again 
on 8rd March. Nothing much happened except that three Indian 
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members of the“Viceroy’s Executive Council resigned as a protest 
against the circumstances of the fast. 
Apart from this, the fast was a flop. 


The Government’s firm handling of the whole situation had 
squashed the latest and greatest of all the Congressite manoeuvres 
—the ‘‘ open rebellion ’’. Disorders subsided gradually, and there 
was not much likelihood of their being renewed, during the war, 
since the Indian Army’s strength was raised to something like 
2 million men—not counting the British and U.S. A. expedi- 
tionary forces which used India as a base for large-scale operations 
against Japan. 

Political conditions were stabilized on the basis of the “‘ status 
quo ante ’’—and have remained so ever since. At the time of 
my arrival in Bombay, January, 1944, Gandhi was still in 
abeyance at Poona. He was later released unconditionally on 
6th May, 1944, after 21 months’ detention. A Government com- 


munique announced : ‘‘ This decision has been taken solely on 
medical grounds.’’ 


% * % 


There the matter rests—and will probably continue to rest 
until the war against Japan ends. In attempting to give a 
summary of India’s complex political history in recent years, 
I have tried to avoid partisanship, and to state the facts fairly. 
The only comment I wish to make is that all the parties, without 
exception, have been stubborn and frequently uncommonsensical. 
I don’t attempt to prophesy the future, but only to state the 
facts, leaving the reader to take sides, according to fancy or 
prejudice. There’s plenty of fancy—and plenty of prejudice, too 
—in Indian politics, the same as everywhere else. 

I forgot to mention one thing. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
visited India in February, 1942, and had a chat with Gandhi. 
Mrs Naidu, the Indian poetess, said it was like ‘‘a meeting 
between Micky Mouse and Donald Duck ’’—perhaps not quite 
flattering to the Gissimo ; but Gandhi enjoyed the joke. He 
really is a Micky Mouse Mahatma, don’t you think ? 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


MR JINNAH’S CAREER—MY VISIT TO HIS HOME— 
PROS AND CONS OF PAKISTAN—THE BOMBAY TEX:- 
TILE INDUSTRY—SOME YARNS OF COTTON—I REEL 
THROUGH A COTTON MILL—HISTORY OF THE HOUSE 
OF TATA—A GIGANTIC INDUSTRIAL TRUST—INDIA 
MODERNIZED AND MECHANIZED—I LUNCH WITH 
PARSEE MILLIONAIRES—THE TATA PLAN—A DAY AT 
THE RACES—FAREWELL TO BOMBAY, 


[F I were arrested for murder in Bombay, I would engage 

Mr Mahomed Ali Jinnah for my legai defence. He’s the 
cleverest jury-persuading barrister in India. As the old saying 
goes, he can “‘ talk the leg off an iron pot’’. 

Mr Jinnah, the chief proponent of ‘‘ Pakistan’’, and oppo- 
nent of Gandhi, is a big complication in India’s already-too- 
complicated political curry. He’s the chili in the chutney—no 
doubt about that at all. When he proposed ‘‘ Pakistan ’’, in 
March, 1940, he performed a masterly feat of legerdemain, which 
proved that Mahatma Gandhi is not the only political fakir on 
the Indian stage. 

For twenty years previously, Gandhi had been magically presti- 
digitating rabbits from the folds of his loin-cloth. Then Jinnah 
said ‘‘ abracadabra ’’—and produced a snarling tiger-cub from 
his tarboosh. .. . 

On 25th December—a day that is sacred to Christians—in the 
year 1876, the future ‘‘ Qaid-e-Azam’’, or “‘leader’’, of 100 
million Indian Moslems was born, at Karachi. It is only fair 
to state immediately that not all those Moslems recognise him 
as their leader, and furthermore that the title ‘‘ Qaid-e-Azam ”’ 
does not mean religious leader or teacher, but refers only to the 
political sphere. 

Baby Jinnah was born as a “‘ Khoja’’ Moslem. It should be 
remembered that the Moslem religion is split into several sects, 
just like Christianity. The two main sects are the ‘‘ Sunnis ”’ 
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and the ‘‘ Shias’’, who disagree on the doctrine of the Caliphate 
succession. These sects in turn are split into sub-sects, on 
doctrinal grounds which I don’t pretend to understand. One 
of these sects is the ‘‘ Khoja ’’, who are said to be descendants 
of Hindus converted to Islam in bygone centuries. They have 
retained some elements of Hindu ideology including a belief in 
reincarnation. 

Educated at Karachi, young M. A. Jinnah, tall and as skinny 
as a flag-pole, went to England and studied law in his early 
twenties. He returned to India, a full-fledged barrister of Gray’s 
Inn, and hung out his shingle in Bombay. It didn’t take him 
long to get a lucrative practice. His talents with his tongue 
brought him fame and fortune. 

In the year 1906, the All-India Moslem League was established 
by the Aga Khan. It petitioned the Viceroy for separate Moslem 
constituencies—which were granted with alacrity by the British 
Government under the ‘‘ India Councils Act’’ of 1909. From 
that day to this, the British Government has shown itself willing 
and anxious to preserve the separate electoral identity of the 
Moslem minorities—a principle embodied in all the London-made 
constitutions of India. 

Barrister Jinnah became an early member of the Moslem 
League, but, like millions of other Moslems, he supported the 
Nationalist aims of the Congress for Indian self-government— 
particularly when Gandhi led the ‘‘ Caliphate ’’’ agitation. _In 
1918 Mr Jinnah organised a ‘‘ boycott Britain’’ movement in 
Bombay, and was heroised by the Nationalists of the Congress, 
who named their hall after him—the Jinnah Hall. The idol of 
the People married the daughter of a Parsee millionaire, and 
built a palatial home on Malabar Hill. He was elected president 
of the Moslem League in 1920, and was at this stage an out- 
standing advocate of Hindu-Moslem unity. 

During the next ten years, Mr Jinnah gradually changed his 
mind. He was still an ardent nationalist, but didn’t like the 
way Gandhi was tincturiag Congress with Hindu religious ideas. 
Jinnah began to criticise Gandhi, but suppported the boycott 
of the Simon Commission when it landed in Bombay in 
February, 1928. 
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The Simon Commission’s report, .published in June, 1980, 
seems to have been the turning-point in Mr Jinnah’s political 
evolution. The separate electoral representation of Moslems gave 
the Moslem League an importance which previously it did not 
possess. Mr Jinnah was invited to London to attend the Round 
Table Conference in 1931. He remained in London for three 
years—then returned to India as an outspoken critic of Congress 
and a bitter opponent of Gandhi. 


The new constitution of India, enacted in 1935, encouraged 
the Moslem minority. Millions of Moslems remained loyas to 
the Congress policy of Hindu-Moslem Unity—but Mr Jinnah 
Icd the dissident section, which resembled the Ulsterites under 
Carson in Ireland’s days of trouble and national struggle. Once 
the issue of sectarianism is raised, it goes from bad to worse. 
Jinnah is the man who has deliberately fanned the sectarian 
flame in India. Like Carson in Ireland, he will never submit 
to government by men of different religious faith from his own. 
As he has fought against Christian rule, so now he fights against 
the prospects of Hindu majority rule. 

He’s a fierce word-fighter, but has never been jailed for his 
political words or deeds. Many attempts have been made, by 
Gandhi, Nehru and Bose, to get Mr Jinnah and his Moslem sup- 
porters back into the Congress fold—but all negotiations have 
ended in recriminations and breakdown. 

The ‘‘ Pakistan ’’ bombshell was exploded at the Lahore session 
of the Moslem League, March, 1940. As President of the League, 
Mr Jinnah delivered a corner-turning speech : ‘‘ We stand for the 
freedom of India,’’ he said, ‘‘ but this must not mean slavery 
for Moslems. . . . The Moslems are not a minority—they are 
@ nation.’’ Then followed the demand that ‘‘ the areas in 
which the Moslems are in a majority ’’ should be formed into 
independent States. 

Floods of pamphlets have poured from the Moslem League’s 
printing-presses ever since this historic declaration. It has been 
made clear that the main aim is to create an entirely new 
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nation in the valley of the Indus, to be named “‘ Pakistan ’’— 
comprising the areas of Punjab, Kashmir, Sind, Baluchistan and 
the North-west Frontier Province. Admittedly this area contains 
non-Moslem minorities—particularly the Sikhs in the Punjab. It 
also contains many Moslems who are loyal supporters of the 
Congress aim of All-India Unity. Despite these drawbacks, Mr 
Jinnah and his supporters keep on ‘‘ plugging ’’ their theme-song 
—and they are doing it with tremendous energy and ability. 

So cogently is Mr Jinnah marshalling the arguments for 
‘* Pakistan ’’ that he’s got everybody worried. Most important 
fact of all is that the Moslems don’t believe in ‘‘ non-violence ’’. 
They believe in fighting for their mghts. The Moslems ruled 
parts of India for a thousand years before the British came. 
Perhaps their wildest dreamers hope to do it again, if the British 
ever decide to leave. The success of Mr Jinnah is the measure 
ef Gandhi’s failure in his mission to unite India. Which will 
win—*‘‘ soul-force ’’ or scimitar ? 

Let the future answer that poser. 


It was a bright and sunny morning when I telephoned to 
Mr Jinnah’s house, and asked the secretary, who answered the 
*phone, whether I could interview the Qaid-e-Azam. 

In a most suspicious voice the secretary interrogated me. My 
full name ? For what reason did I want to see Mr Jinnah ? 
I could ‘‘ feel’’ a kind of guardedness at the other end of the 
wire. ‘‘ Hold on a minute, please !’’ The secretary went 
away, and came back after several minutes, with more questions 
as to the exact nature of my business with the great man. 

I lost patience. ‘‘ Why all the fuss ?’’ I roared. ‘‘I only 
want to yarn with him—not to shoot him ! ”’ 

Consternation. 

Without knowing it, I had hit the bullseye. Mr Jinnah’s 
staff have to be extra-careful in arranging interviews, as there 
is a real risk that somebody might take a pot-shot at him. 

After mentioning my credentials in detail, I was given an 
appointment for 12.30 p.m. 

‘‘Ha!’’ thought I. ‘‘ That means lunch.’’ 
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A taxiwallah took me on a cool drive around the breezy 
esplanade of Chowpatty Beach to Malabar Hill. In Mount 
Pleasant Road, the taxi stopped at an ornate gate in a high 
garden wall. 

‘* Mr Jinnah’s house, sahib ! ’’ said the driver. Trees, lawns 
and gay flowers slumbering in the noonday heat—and a. tar- 
boosh-topped watchman, burly and bearded—not slumbering— 
greeted me as I entered the walled garden, and paused in admi- 
raticn of the architecture of Mr Jinnah’s palatial residence. It’s 
a two-storied gargantuan bungalow, in white stone, with arcades 
and columns on the ground floor and a wide cool verandah all 
round the top deck. As a private residence, it appeared to be 
almost perfectly designed for dignity and coolness—in tropical 
‘“* good taste’’. 

Mr jJinnah’s secretary announced my name, and the leader 
of the Moslems sauntered out of his sanctum to greet me. Talt 
and thin, silvery-haired, clean-shaved, he was nattily dressed in 
an exquisitely-cut suit—London-tailored, I'll bet—with a 
starched white collar and a multi-striped tie. Excuse the sartorial 
details, but Mr Jinnah is reputed to be ‘‘ the best-dressed man 
in India ’’, 

To complete the ensemble, he had a monocle swinging from 
a cord around his neck. Carelessly he inserted it in his left 
eye as he scrutinized me and shook hands. ‘“ I’ve got another 
Australian staying here,’’ he said, with a charming smile, as he 
jack-knifed his lanky form and stooped to pick up a silky terrier 
from the floor. ‘“‘ This is an Australian terrier, isn’t it ? ’’ he 
asked. 

The Qaid-e-Azam has the voice, manners and appearance of 
a leading Barrister—self-possessed, suave, and a little cynical. 
We sat at a table on a marbled terrace, looking out over the 
sea. A servant brought limes. As we sipped, Mr Jinnah started 
quizzing me about the White Australia policy. He doesn’t like 
it at all. I cracked back, and quizzed him about Pakistan. 
His face grew serious, his tapering delicate fingers drummed an 
obbligato on the table as he assured me that the Moslems of 
India would never submit to Hindu rule—‘‘ Never ! Never !’’ 

Seeing that I didn’t know much about the subject, he 
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patiently explained it all—going over ground that he has covered 
a thousand times in his speeches. ‘‘ We Moslems must have a 
home of our own,’’ was the burden of his tale. ‘‘ It is not just 
a religious question. Moslems have an entirely different way of 
life from Hindus. We learned democracy 1,300 years ago. The 
Prophet taught that all men are equal in the sight of Allah, but 
the Hindu caste-system can never be democratic.’’ 

‘“‘ What would happen to the Hindu minority in the Pakistan 
area ?’’ I asked. 

“‘ We'd treat them well,’’ he answered promptly. ‘‘ Their 
presence would be a guarantee for the good treatment of Moslem 
minorities in the Hindustan areas.”’ 

““ What’s your attitude to the war ? ’’ I asked. 

“‘ ‘We don’t want Indian Moslem troops to be used against any 
Moslem countries—such as Turkey or Arabia,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
furthermore we support the Arabs in all their claims in Palestine 
or elsewhere. We strongly support the defence of India against 
Japanese or any other aggression. As for the war generally, 
we support Britain on the distinct understanding that Moslem 
rights in India will be fully safeguarded in the post-war 
settlement.’’ 

‘* What’s your attitude to Mahatma Gandhi ? ”’ 

‘‘ He’s a Hindu, and I’m a Moslem,’’ said Mr Jinnah, tight- 
lipped. That was all he would say on that thorny topic. 

‘* Would not your Pakistan proposal eventually lead to war 
in India between the rival Indian nations, over treatment of 
minorities, as in Europe ? ’’ I asked. 

‘‘ Maybe, but I hope not! In any case, it’s better for us 
Moslems to be the rulers in our part of India than to be a 
minority in an All-India federation,’’ he said, fiercely. 

The Qaid-e-Azam’s debating ability was too strong for my 
Socratean tactics, so I produced my camera and asked him 
to pose for a photograph. 

‘Come on Sherry ’’—or perhaps it was ‘‘ Cherie ’’—he said 
to his silky terrier. ‘‘ Come and get your picture taken i 

The lanky Moslem leader unfolded his legs and stood up. He 
grabbed a woolly ‘‘ tarboosh ’’ and capped his occidental sar- 
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torial splendour with this Karachi camel-driver’s headgear. We 
went into the garden, and I snapped several exposures. 
* % 


“‘ What was all the fuss when I ’phoned to your secretary ? ”’ 
I asked. 

Mr Jinnah laughed. ‘‘ Don’t you know that an assassin tried 
to knife me about six months ago ? ’”’ 

“You look well enough, now,’’ I quipped. ‘‘ How did it 
happen ? ”’ , , 

“Oh, the assassin belonged to a Moslem sect of Congress 
supporters, who wanted me to arrive at a compromise with Mr 
Gandhi. They wrote some threatening letters; then, on 26th 
July last, (1943), a man called to see me. He pulled a knife 
out from his shirt and stabbed towards my throat—but I have 
quick eyes, and I parried the blow on my hand. The knife 
cut my chin, hands and shoulder, but I was not seriously hurt. 
My secretary, the chauffeur, and the watchman came to my 
rescue, and held him until the police arrived. He was tried 
before Mr Justice Blagden and a jury, found guilty, and 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment.’’ 

‘‘TIt was a close shave for you,’’ I said, sympathetically. 

‘‘ Yes, but now you see why my secretary has instructions to 
be very careful in making appointments with strangers ! °’ 

I saw the point, all nght. 

We strolled into Mr Jinnah’s office, and he gave me a collection 
of books and pamphlets on ‘“ Pakistan’’, including printed 
reports of several lengthy speeches he has delivered. It is 
obvious that Mr Jinnah is putting up a first-class political fight, 
in opposition to Gandhi’s dream of a ‘‘ United India *’. What's 
more, the Moslem leader has some very strong arguments on 
his side. Quite likely India really is too big to be governed 
as one entity—and the final settlement may be partition, not 
federation. In addition to the ‘‘ Pakistan ’’ proposal, there is 
also a movement for the independence of ‘‘ Dravidistan ’’—the 
Dravidian region of South India. If these split-away movements 
succeed, India may eventually be partitioned into several 
independent nations. It will be interesting to watch and see 
what really happens during the coming decades of ‘“ post-war 
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reconstruction ’’. The Congressites complain that ‘‘ Pakistan ’’ 
means the ‘‘ vivisection’’ of Mother India—but India has been 
many times vivisected during the past five thousand years, and 
still survives... . , 

Well, time was getting on. It was long after one o’clock, 
then two o’clock came, and I was getting hungry—but the man 
who is leading eighty million Moslems to the promised land of 
Pakistan made no attempt to lead me to the luncheon-table. 
I got the guilty feeling that my questions and arguments were 
delaying the Qaid-e-Azam’s midday meal. The more I meander 
around this peopled planet, the more I realize why ‘“‘ Australian 
hospitality ’’ gets surprised comment from foreigners. Our free- 
and-easy ‘‘ drop-in-at-any-old-time-for-a-feed’’ habits are un- 
known in other countries, apparently. 

Thanking Mr Jinnah for his lime-juice, his autograph, his 
pamphlets, and the interesting information he had given me, 
I taxied back five miles to the Taj Mahal Hotel for a belated 
curry and cantaloupe, which adequately filled my inner void. 


That’s enough about politics—now let’s get down to business. 

I cobbered up with a fellow-Australian, Percy Collins, who 
is a native of Sydney, like myself. He was in Bombay to buy 
textiles on behalf of the Australian Department of Import Pro- 
curement—and what he didn’t know about textiles was not worth 
knowing. Under his guidance, I started to collect some facts 
about Bombay’s cotton industry which has given the city its 
well-earned nickname of ‘‘ Cottonopolis ’’. 

Japan’s entry into the war has made Bombay boom as never 
before. India’s cotton industry is now working flat out and all 
round the clock to supply that big slice of the world’s textile 
market which was formerly held by Japanese mills, not to 
mention the mills of Shanghai and Hong Kong. The war-boom 
has greatly expanded India’s textile production, and it’s still 
expanding—but the Indian millowners are worried, as they fear 
that this might be only a temporary boom, which will collapse 
in a slump ag soon as the war ends. This fear naturally makes 
them cautious in planning to instal new machinery dnd in 
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incurring new capital expenditure. 

Take the case of Australia, for example. We were buying 
heavily from England and Japan before the war—and ignoring 
India. Now that we’re in trouble, we turn go‘the Bombay mill- 
owners—and to India generally—for help in relieving our 
shortages of sheets and shirts. 

Why didn’t we do it before ? Our job now is to convince 
the Indian cotton-millers that Australia and India will: maintain‘ 
a permanent mutual trade after the war ends. If we can do 
this it will be easier to get the quotas and priorities we need now. 

Naturally, the question of price comes into it. Before the 
war, Japan was able to undersell India, because the Japanese 
had the latest automatic looms, while Indian mills, and even 
Manchester mills, were still carrying on with old-fashioned looms. 
Now the question is, should Indian capitalists scrap their old 
plant and instal the expensive automatic looms ? This could 
be justified only if they were sure of holding their war-time boom 
market. 

This is where the Australian Trade Commissioner, Mr Roy 
Gollan, and the Textile Expert, Mr Percy Collins, have a big 
job to do. They are both well-liked by Indian industrialists, 
and are doing a first-class job for Australia. They are laying 
the foundations for future trade, on an unprecedented scale, 
between Australia and India direct—but this depends partly on 
a development of Australian public opinion in that direction. If 
the war has done nothing else, it has brought Australia and 
India closer together in trade than at any previous time in 
Australia’s history. The strange thing is that it’s only happening 
now, after 157 years. It’s taken two world wars to wake 
Australia up to the fact that Asia is our biggest, nearest, and 
most logical market for two-ways ttade. . 

What a lot of mugs we have been! I can modestly claim 
that my travellings through South and East Asia, Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies, during the past ten years, have done 
something to open the eyes of Australians generally to the vast 
trade opportunities which exist in these wealthy and highly- 
populated regions. Trade follows mutual understanding. I have 
tried, in my books on Asia and Indonesia, to describe how the 
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peoples of the Pacific and Indian Oceans littorals—north of the 
Equator—actually live and think and act, so that Australians 
will get to know their ‘‘ Neighbours of the Near North ”’ a little 
better. It is quite clear that Australia’s future is in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, rather than in the Atlantic—and the sooner 
we recognize this fact, the better. 

Geographically, India is the logical customer for Australia, 
The distance by sea from Sydney to Bombay is only 7,000 
miles, as compared with 12,500 miles from Sydney to London. 
We can find in India an unlimited market for our primary 
products, such as wheat, meat, butter, cheese, fruit, and eggs— 
also for secondary products such as wines, whisky, and beer, 
and other special lines. It all depends on price—but this might 
be adjusted to cost of living, after the war, by Government 
‘‘ barter ’’ arrangements. In any case, the standard of living 
among India’s millions of industrial workers has risen steadily 
during the war, and this new purchasing power would be main- 
tained if India’s export market were increased. To put it 
plainly, India stands a fair chance of capturing a large share 
of the Australian market which Japan previously held. 

At present, India has about 400 cotton mills, employing three 
quarters of a million workers. In addition, there are at least 
two million village hand-loom weavers, who have taken 
Gandhi’s advice to support themselves by cottage industry. At 
an estimate, India’s total production of cotton goods is about 
6,000 million yards a year, of which 2,000 million yards 
might be available for export. Australia requires about 100 
million yards—previously imported from Japan—so it is obvious 
that India could easily supply our requirements. 

Let’s hope the experts in ‘‘ post-war reconstruction ’’ will not 
make a bungle of their wangles. The great Peace Carve Up 
will decide ! 

% ¥ * 


Bombay Island has 66 cotton mills, employing about 160,000 
workers—so now you know why it’s called ‘‘ Cottonopolis ’’. 
The mills and the industrial residential areas are on the north 
end of the island, in the Parel district—that is, about five miles 
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from the Fort district where all the big shops, offices and public 
buildings are. 

I sped by taxi from the Taj Mahal Hotel down Hornby Road, 
past the Victoria Terminus, through the bazaars and the jostling 
crowds at the Crawford Market, then along Parel Road, through 
a ‘‘ tenement area’’—that’s only a polite word for slums—and 
then on to the mill area where the millions are made. The 
industrial district of Bombay is like industrial districts every- 
where in the world—drab and dirty-looking, a jungle of 
factories. 

My destination was the Tata Mills—a cotton colossus— 
employing 7,000 workers. It is owned by a subsidiary company 
of Tata Sons Ltd., the biggest capitalistic concern in India, 
which has many ramifications—even more than the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co. in Australia. Tata Sons Ltd. is all-important 
in India’s economic structure. It is a multi-millionaire concern, 
with its capital invested first in textiles—and later in many other 
industries, including hydro-electric power, soap, cement, chemi- 
cals, insurance, hotels, aviation and, finally, in iron and steel 
production. J’ll say more about the House of Tata later, but 
first we'll visit the Tata Mill. 


I spent four hours going through the mill, from end to end. 
The employees, both male and female, work a nine-hours’ day. 
in two shifts. The average wage for unskilled workers is 
equivalent to 25 shillings a week, Australian currency, and 33 
shillings a week for skilled workers. There is a variable ‘‘ cost- 
of-living ’’ adjustment, like the Australian basic wage. This is 
called a ‘‘ dearness ’’’ allowance, and is a wartime loading. It 
is a bonus of 15 shillings a week all round on pre-war rates of 
wages. I have quoted these figures in Australian currency 
equivalents—but don’t be misled by the figures, as it’s practically 
impossible to compare wages in one country with wages in 
another, where living conditions are completely different. 
Workers’ rents in India are much lower than in Australia, for 
example, and the same applies to food, clothes, amusements 
and everything else. It’s not only the money the worker earns, 
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but the money he has to pay out that matters ! 

A few decades ago, labour conditions in Indian factories were 
very bad—particularly in Bombay—but, in recent years there 
has been a great improvement. The Factory Acts and Labour 
Laws are now in line with those in most other civilized countries. 
The House of Tata, in accordance with the Parsee beliefs of 
its founders, takes a special interest in employees’ welfare work. 
No child-labour is employed. The minimum starting-age is 
sixteen years. All workers are insured under Workers’ Com- 
pensation Acts. Pregnant women are allowed two months’ leave, 
on part pay, 7 shillings weekly—one month before and one 
month after confinement. There are many other benefits, 
including artificial cooling for the workrooms, and control of 
humidity, to safeguard the health and comfort of the employees 
—also recreation and medical facilities to keep the workers happy 
and contented. 

I began my mooch through the mill with a visit to the creche, 
where a dozen bonny babies in cots were squalling or chuckling 
—depending on whether they were half-full or full of lactic juice. 
A trained nurse was minding the kids while their mothers minded 
looms. Twice a shift the mothers are allowed out to suckle their 
babes, or to bottle-feed them if they are weaners. The bottle- 
milk is supplied free by Tatas. Alas for the caste system ! 
Many Hindu mothers will not bring their babes to the creche, 
lest they might become contaminated by contact with untouch- 
able babes—so the Hindu babes have to stay at home while 
Mum goes to work. 

Leaving the creche with its caste-complexities, I arrived at 
the dispensary—where a first-aid man was swabbing cuts with 
dexterous care. 

Now we’ll start our tour in the Ginning Room—a huge cement- 
floored place where the bales of cotton from up the country 
are ‘‘ re-ginned’*”’ to remove extra impurities—the seeds have 
already been ginned out before baling. Here the cotton is teased 
and tormented into snow-white masses of cotton-wool. The 
dusky workers stared curiously at me as I strolled through—and 
I stared equally curiously at them. All were barefooted. The 
women, wearing colour-printed saris, worked with busy fingers 
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and wandering eyes. Most of them had a glass diamond 
embedded in the nostril—some had two, gleaming hike motor-car 
headlights in miniature. 

From the Ginning Room we passed to the Carding Room, 
where the clatter of machinery was so loud I had to yell at the 
top of my voice to ask questions. Here on revolving “ hair- 
brush-barrels ’’ the cotton-wool is combed and plaited in rope 
form, as thick as your forefinger. It looks like plaited snow. 

Onwards to a still noisier room, where even yells can’t be 
heard. Here six plaits are fed into a Drawing Machine, and 
emerge as one plait, which is then stretched very thin and fed 
onto big bobbins. 

We followed these spools into the Spinning Room, where the 
thin stuff is twisted on spindles until it becomes spun yarn. 
In passing through these processes the cotton has become dry 
and brittle—like myself—so it is treated with fine water sprays 
to moisten and soften it. 

I oozed through the sprays and reeled into the Reeling Room, 
where the finished yarn is wound onto bobbins again, ready 
for weaving. 

Onwards I plodded to the Weaving section of the mill, where 
the warp and the weft are wove. What an amazing machine is 
the Automatic Loom !_ Five hundred bobbins of warp thread— 
“sized ’’ by soaking in starch to give extra strength—are hung 
on a large steel frame, called a ‘‘ Creel’’. From this the threads 
are reeved through a comb on the loom which has 500 teeth. 
The threads are then wound upon a roller four feet wide, which 
is the width of the material to be woven. 

All set and away she goes as the drum starts revolving, and 
the weft thread, unwinding from bobbins, mysteriously darts 
back and forth on a shuttle, wedding itself to the warps, until 
the cloth is born. It looks like mechanical wizardry, far too 
deep for my simple mind to plumb, as a beautiful pattern 
appears on the cloth. So delicate is the adjustment of this loom 
that it automatically stops if even one of the 500 warp thréads 
happens to break. On older-style looms much loss was caused 
by broken threads, which spoil the weave—but, on this machine, 
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There are 1,800 looms in,that gigantic room—all working at 
top speed. Never will I forget the nightmare din of those fantastic 
machines, all clattering and shuttling dementedly. Each loom 
has mechanical arms which hurl the shuttle to and fro, faster 
than a pair of champion ping-pong players. These hurtling 
arms protrude into the passage-way between the long rows of 
looms. 

Dizzily I walked down Suicide Alley, keeping dead centre to 
dodge the flying shuttles, which hurtle to and fro at the rate 
of forty to the minute, jerked by those wicked contraptions 
waiting to clout any passer-by who strays from the straight and 
narrow path. There’s only six feet space between the looms, 
and that gives a safety zone of about 12 inches clearance 
between the flying shuttle-aarms. It was an experience which 
would make a bald man’s hair stand on end—and I’m not bald, 
I’m bristly. One biff, and down you'd go on the concrete, 
getting about four more biffs as you collapsed. Then you'd 
sleep as long as Rip Van Winkle. 

I*managed to run the gauntlet between fifty pairs of looms, 
but I’d rather walk the plank off a privateer’s poopdeck than 
do it again. These flying shuttle-arms whizzing within an inch 
of your ear, on both sides of your head, are a secret-terror- 
weapon to intimidate intruders to the weaving-room. I wanted 
to drop flat on my belly and crawl to the end of that purgatorial 
corridor in safety—but, for the honour of the sahibs, I marched 
through, head erect, chin up, not daring to look to the right or 
the left, keeping on the dead line, which is the life-line, while 
the weavers grinned, hoping perhaps that I’d get clouted for my 
curiosity. 

Through at last, and wasn’t I pleased ? The last room of 
all was the Finishing Department, where the cloth is pressed and 
folded into rolls ready for sale. Some fabrics, such as table- 
cloths, are softened here by a Beetling Machine, which belts 
hell out of them with a gigantic iron hand. Altogether, this 
mill praduces 81,000 yards of cloth in each shift of nine hours, 
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which averages just under five yards of cloth per loom*per hour. 
The wholesale and retail prices are stamped on every roll before 
it leaves the factory—and so the prices are fixed from mill to 
moaner, to stop black markets. 

So ended my visit to Tata’s Cotton Mill, with its 62, 000 
spindles and 1,800 looms—all under one roof. It took me four 
hours to go through from door to door. 


Now for some facts about India’s mammoth industrial firm— 
the House that Tata Built. 

The founder of the firm was Jamsetji Tata, born 1839 died 
1904. He was the grandson of a Parsee priest, and descended 
from a long line of priests—but his father established a new 
family tradition, by going into business—and gave Jamsetji a 
launch-off into a business career as romantic as Rockefeller’s 
or Carnegie’s. 

The Tatas are Bombay Parsees to the bone. Their influence 
now reaches to every corner of India—but Bombay is their 
headquarters and their home. The foundation of their fortune 
was in cotton. A purely Indian industrial concern, they have 
had to fight their way shrewdly and doggedly against British 
industrial competition and influence. At times the trade battle 
has been fierce, and the Tatas have been hailed by Nationalists 
as champions of Indian rights. They have politically supported 
the Congress party at various times, but they insist that they 
are not ‘‘ anti-British ’’—they are only “‘ pro-Indian ’’. Several 
of the family have been knighted for patriotic and philanthropic 
services. Whatever their past conflicts with British trade 
interests, the fact remains that the House of Tata, by taking the 
lead in transforming India into an industrial nation, has been 
able to perform a marvellous service for Britain and the United 
Nations in the present war. 

Jamsetji Tata, bearded and be-turbaned, laid the foundation 
of his fortune as one of a syndicate of Bombay merchants sup- 
plying stores to the British Army for Sir Robert Napier’s 
campaign in Abyssinia in 1867. He decided to put his 
profits into textile manufacture. At that time there were 
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several small cotton-mills in Bombay, the first having been 
established by a Parsee merchant named Davar, in 1864. 

Jamsetji Tata bought a small cotton-mill in 1869 and worked 
it for two years. Then he sold it, and went to England to study 
Lancashire’s secrets of success. There he remained for several 
years, and bought a lot of Lancashire looms and spindles, and 
all the other gadgets of a cotton-mill, driven by steam-engine. 
Then he returned to India. 

Instead of establishing his factory at Bombay, he took the 
bold step of going inland to Nagpur—a cotton-growing district 
where there were also coal-deposits. So he saved costs of trans- 
port on the raw cotton, and on the fuel. The drawback was 
the absence of skilled labour, as the natives of Nagpur were 
not mechanically-minded. The pioneer persisted, and work 
began on ist January, 1877—the day that Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India. In her honour, Tata named his 
factory ‘‘The Empress Mill’’. It was equipped with 30,000 
spindles and 450 looms. 

Those who think capitalists are only parasites should ponder 
on the career of old Jamsetji Tata, who planned and worked 
for years, to put his big idea into operation. He didn’t have 
enough capital to do it all himself, but his pals in Bombay had 
faith in him. A company with a capital of 14 million rupees 
{£150,000) was registered in Bombay in 1874. The shareholders 
got no dividends for seven years, as Jamsetji Tata had to instal 
the machinery at Nagpur, train 1,000 workers, organize the fuel 
supply and the raw cotton supply, and overcome all sorts of 
opposition and practical difficulties. 

The first cloth produced was of inferior quality, and it looked 
as though the whole idea would flop—but Tata the pioneer 
remodelled the mill, and at last, in 1881, he could pay a dividend. 

It was a decent dividend—i6 per cent—but more was to 
follow ; and, for the next twenty years, the average dividend of 
the ‘‘ Empress’’ was 18 per cent per annum. The mill was 
enlarged to 115,188 spindles and 2,168 looms, with bleaching and 
dyeing and printing works added. Today, the capital of the 
Empress Company is 9% million rupees (£900,000). It is one 
of the largest cotton-mills in the world. Apart from the divi- 
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dends, don’t forget that ‘‘ Tata’s Vision’’ has for 68 years 
providéd steady employment for thousands of Nagpur mill- 
workers and cotton-growers—at the same time cheapening the 
cost of cloth to the masses. These things should be remembered 
by ‘* down-with-the-capitalist ’’ agitators, who never spent years 
of worry organizing and planning a practical enterprize. 

jJamsetji Tata didn’t spend his profits in champagne and caviar 
—which ‘‘ cartoon’’ capitalists always are supposed to do. As 
fast as he made money, he put it into new enterprizes. In 1886 
he established a big cotton-mill on Bombay Island, with 93,000 
spindles and 1,300 looms. This was the ‘‘ Swadeshi’’ Mill—a 
challenge in the name, as it means “‘ India for Indians ’’. More 
planning and organizing, more worry and sleepless nights for 
the pioneer—but the ‘‘ Swadeshi’’ trademark triumphed, and 
today the mill is still going strong, with 2,150 looms. 

Next Tata venture was the ‘‘ Advance ’’ Mill at Ahmedabad, 
established in 1903, with 600 looms, which today has expanded 
to 1,000 looms. 

After Jamsetji Tata’s death, his heirs and successors in 1920 
established the ‘“‘ Tata Mill’’ at Bombay—which was the one 
I visited. These four big textile enterprizes, with their subsidiary 
supply and distribution agencies, today have a capital value 
of over £5,000,000. They provide employment for 30,000 
workers. It’s a cotton-colossus—too right. 


But cotton is only one of the Tata interests. Pioneer Jamsetji 
in 1898 built the Taj Mahal Hotel, to prove his confidence in 
Bombay’s future stability. He bought land and erected also 
many of Bombay’s fine office buildings, shops, and flats. 

His next big dream was a hydro-electric power scheme, to 
supply all Bombay mills with cheaper power than coal. Finally 
he worked and planned to establish an iron and steel industry 
in India. These two projects, in an ‘‘ industrially backward ’’ 
country, seemed absolutely Utopian—but Tata the Great didn’t 
think so. 

Death took him in 1904. His heirs have carried on his work. 
Today, the House of Tata controls the vast Hydro-electric 
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Scheme, which supplies light and power to Bombay. More 
important even are the Iron and Steel works at ‘‘ Jamshedpur ”’ 
—named after Jamsetji Tata—in Bengal Province, near 
Calcutta. The Steelworks were established in 1907, and started 
production in 1911. Today it’s the biggest Iron and Steel unit 
in the British Empire, with an annual production of over a 
million tons of steel. 

I’ll be describing the Tata Iron and Steel Works later—when 
we reach Bengal—so I’ll just mention them here to show how 
old Jamsetji’s dream came true. It’s enough also to mention 
briefly the many associated Tata enterprizes, including cement, 
chemical works, vegetable oil and soaps and the Tata Airlines. 
There seems no limit to the Tata expansion. The total capital 
value of ‘‘ Tata Sons & Co.’’—the parent company—is £66 
million, and they have’more than 100,000 employees on their 
payroll. If that isn’t big business, what is it ? 


When Jamsetji Tata died, his fortune passed to his sons, 
Dorab and Ratan Tata, who both became Knights of the British 
Empire. They both died childless, and the estate then passed 
to collateral descendants—nephews and nieces and cousins, and 
relatives by marriage and adoption. The genealogy is com- 
Flicated—but the final result is one big happy family, known as 
the ‘‘ House of Tata’’. Among them are the Saklatvalas. Two 
of them—Sir Nowroji Saklatvala and Sir Sorab Saklatvala— 
stuck to business and were knighted. Another, plain Mr 
Shapurji Saklatvala, went to England, and got elected, in 1926, 
as the first Indian Member of the House of Commons—as a 
Communist | 

Other ‘‘ Knights of Tata ’’ include Sir Homi Mody, K.B., and 
Sir Ardeshir Dalal. 

The Tata millions are managed by a parent company, ‘‘ Tata 
‘Sons Ltd.,’’ which is a ‘‘ managing agency ’’, holding a block 
of shares in each of the subsidiary companies, with interlocking 
directorates. Only 20 per cent of the shares in Tata Sons Ltd. 
are held by the Tata family. The rémaining 80 per cent of 
the shares are held in trust under wills for charitable purposes. 
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Shares in al] the subsidiary companies are held by the Indian 
public, and are quoted on ’change. By this structure, it would 
be quite possible for any one of the ventures to fail, without 
bringing the others down. 

The trusts for charity total over £4 million, mainly devoted 
to hospitals, scientific research and educational scholarships—like 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations in the U.S.A. The 
amount of good that can be done with such a large sum—which 
is ever-increasing—must gladden the soul of the pioneer Jamsetji 
Tata, as he looks down on earth from the Parsee Paradise and 
sees how his heirs and assigns are faithfully following the precepts 
of the Master, Zoroaster—to practise ‘‘ benevolence to all men, 
without regard to race or creed ’’. 


The present Chairman of the Board of Directors of ‘‘ Tata 
Sons Ltd.,’’ is Mr J. R. D. Tata, aged 40, grandson of Sorab 
Tata, who was a cousin of the founder, Jamsetji. 

‘*J. R. D.” is a keen aviator. He was the first Indian to 
obtain a pilot’s licence—he got it in 1929—and it was he who, 
as pilot, inaugurated the Bombay-Karachi and Bombay-Delhi Air 
Mail routes. That’s just by the way to show how the Tata 
Directors have up-to-date ideas. At the same time, “‘ J. R. D.’’, 
chairman of that multimillionaire concern, is a devoted admirer 
of Gandhi, and—even more remarkable—he’s a keen supporter 
of Pandit Nehru’s ‘‘ socialistic ’’ ideas for India ! 

It appears that Indian paradoxes will never end. The 
millionaire cotton-mill capitalists support the campaigns of the 
Mahatma, who preaches poverty and home-spun cloth {| Com- 
munists say this is sinister—but India is a queer country, and 
it is quite logical that the biggest Indian capitalistic concern 
should support the movement for Indian independence. Tatas 
insist that they are “‘ not anti-British, only pro-Indian ’’—and 
that is undoubtedly the fact. 


Seeking more information about Tata’s titanic activities, I was 
very kindly invited to a lunch, where I met Mr J. R. D. Tata 
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and two other directors—Sir Homi Mody and Sir Ardeshir Dalal. 
As it happened, there was somethjng big ‘‘ in the wind’’. It 
was the day before publication of a book containing an outline 
of the ‘* Fifteen Year Plan’’~for post-war economic planning in 
India. I was given an advance copy of this book, and had the 
opportunity of hearing it discussed by men who really understood 
it, 

I was seated next to Sir Homi Mody, M.A., LL.B., K.B.E., 
a 63-year-old Captain of Commerce, who is one of the most 
amiable, alert, and intelligent men I’ve ever met. He’s the 
president of the Employers’ Federation of India, Chairman of 
the Central Bank of India, and President of the Cricket Club 
of India, besides being a Director of Tata Sons Ltd., and several 
subsidiary companies. 

Sir Homi Mody is an “ independent ’’ in politics, and was 
a member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation from 1913 to 
1941, and of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 1929-43. In 
August, 1941, he was appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council as Minister for Supply. Then he suddenly resigned in 
February, 1943, during Gandhi’s 21-day jail fast. No reason 
was given for the resignation, but it’s obvious that Sir Homi 
did not want to continue as the member of a Government which 
was prepared to take the risk of fatal consequences to the 
Mahatma’s fast. His resignation, and that of two other Indian 
members of the Viceroy’s Council at that time, created a great 
sensation. 

The ‘‘ Fifteen Year Plan’’ is a memorandum drawn up, in 
January, 1944, by eight Indian Industrialists—not all of whom 
are Tata Directors—but they are all ‘‘ big business’’ men. It 
is a practical scheme, designed by practieal men, to treble 
the national income of India within fifteen years! Allowing 
for increase of population, this means that the standard of living 
would be raised 100 per cent for all the people during .that 
period, if the ‘“‘ plan’’ were adopted. 

The authors assume that the Government of India, ‘‘ on the 
termination of the war, or shortly thereafter,’’ will have ‘* full 
freedom in economic matters ’’. 

Estimates of planned expenditure to raise the levels of food, 
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clothing, housing, education, sanitation and medical services are 
astronomical—but these capitalist planners say it can be done. 
“* Money or finance is not the master of a country, but its servant 
and instrument,’’ they declare. The plan provides for a vast 
development of basic industries, communications, and also of 
agriculture and cottage industries. 

To finance it, 10,000 crores of rupees will be required. This 
doesn’t seem much until you realize that one crore equals ten 
million—so that actually the sponsors of the plan are recom- 
mending an expenditure of one hundred thousand million 
rupees—or, say, ten thousand million pounds ! 

It is proposed to raise this stupendous sum—spread over 
three five-year phases—partly by orthodox methods and partly 
by issuing 3,400 crores of rupees (say 3,400 million pounds) of 
‘“ created fhoney ’’—in other words ‘‘ new money created on 
the inherent credit of the Government ’’. 

I’ll eat my cabbage-tree hat if this doesn’t mean that the 
Tata Planners want to use something like ‘‘ Douglas Credit ’’ 
for about one-third of their finance ! Whether it’s called 
ee Rane *? or just ‘‘ National Credit’’ or ‘‘ New 
money ”’ ‘‘ inflation ’’—the fact remains that this method of 
finance Is bane used for war, so why not use it for peace ? 

Publication of the plan was a Bombay bombshell. Government 
spokesmen labelled it a ‘‘ non-official’’ plan, and said it was 
‘sound in parts’’. Disciples of Gandhi said it was just what 
the Mahatma has been advocating for years, particularly in regard 
to cottage industries, agriculture and education. Others said 
that socialism cannot be introduced by capitalists. To this, Mr 
J. R. D. Tata replied that, if State ownership and control of 
industry were necessary to raise the standard of living of the 
masses, then he for one would not hesitate to recommend it. 

So the Indian political curry-pot sizzles ‘with another red-hot 
ingredient. It’s a safe bet that the ‘‘ Bombay Plan ’’ will be 
the main political topic in India for many a day to come. It 
looks as though Big Business means business this time—not 
‘* business as usual’’, but something mighty unusual, for a 


change. ; 
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To complete my stay in Bombay, I accepted Sir Homi Mody’s 
invitation to be his guest at the races on Saturday afternoon. 

Off we went to the ‘‘ Mahaluxmi ’’ Race Course, on the west 
of Bombay Island. It’s a Wonderfully laid out course—in the 
same class as Randwick or Flemington—with huge stands, well- 
kept lawns, a giant totalisator and a wite curving track with 
a lengthy and broad stretch ‘‘ up the straight ’’. 

The main difference was that the throng of racing fans and 
fanatics, assembled in their thousands, were nearly all garbed 
in Gandhi white homespun and caps—but they ‘“‘ picked their 
fancies ’’ just the same as Randwick mugs. 

My host was a Committee Man, so we gravitated to his special 
‘‘pew’’ in the Member’s Stand, where the _ stylishly-dressed 
social lights of Bombay—both European and Indian—were 
congregated, looking extra elegant. Then we went into the 
Saddling Paddock, where I met Don Reid, Stipendiary Steward 
—an Australian. I had put ten rupees on “ Don’t Shoot’’ a 
black stallion ridden by Edgar Britt, a Sydney jockey, who has 
headed the list of Indian winners six times in the past seven 
years. 

‘““ Would you like *to see the race from my car ? ’’ said Don, 
the Stipe. 

This was a new experience for me. I hopped into a tourer 
with its hood down, and we drove to the barrier, where ten 
horses were pirouetting. 

Bang ! went the bell. ‘‘ They’re off !’’ yelled the crowd. 

SO were we, racing in the car along the inside track, keeping 
pace with the field. Don’s job was to watch the jockeys for 
funny tncks. Keen-eyed as the vultures which sat on the rails, 
he fixed his eyes on the riders. ‘* Racing is very clean here,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ It’s the moral effect of the car that does it.’’ 

Neck and neck, horses, jockeys and motor-car raced down 
the straight doing thirty miles an hour. I certainly got a run 
for my money that time—but not enough run, As the extra 
weight of my ten rupees was too much for ‘‘ Don’t Shoot ’’ to 
carry. The Maharajah of Kashmir’s “‘ Flutter ’’ fiyttered past 
the post a nose ahead of Edgar Britt’s mount—and I had ‘‘ done 
15. ty 
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my sugar ’’, 

* _* * ° 

After the weighing-out, I yarned to the jockeys. They were 
Billy Evans, Tom Burn, Jack Raffaele, Harold Jones and Jack 
Brace—all of Melboutne—and Arthur Stead, Edgar Britt and 
Les Marrable all of Sydney, eight midget Australians. All say 
the Bombay track is as good as Randwick or Flemington, but 
a cauple of seconds slower, because it’s used for racing every 
Saturday for six months in the year, and doesn’t get rested 
like the Australian tracks. ; 

There are several Australian horses racing in India-—among 
them “‘ Ratify ’’ and ‘‘ Le Jones ’’—but most of the horses are 
imported from England, or bred in India. For some reason 
Indian jockeys have not been very successful, but five years 
ago an apprentice jockey scheme was started with fifty Indian 
boys, of whom thirty are now licensed to ride. Several trainers 
are Australian. I met Alex Higgins, who’s been training in 
Bombay for 22 years. ‘‘ I’m closing out and going home ”’ 
he said. 

While the jockeys got ready for the next race, I paraded 
among the spectators. The two Turkish Princesses from 
Hyderabad were there—one of them wearing a sea-blue silken 
sari with brocaded borders of gold and spattered with silver 
stars. As I’ve no chance of accurately chronicling all the 
Hindustan hierarchy who were there, I won’t try. 

Next race was the Two Thousand Guineas, one mile, for 
Indian horses only. I plonked my wad again on Edgar Britt’s 
mount, ‘' Star gf Sirohi ’’. . 

Neck and neck, sweat to sweat and hock’to hock, the field 
turned into the straight with ‘‘ Star of Sirohi’’ in the lead— 
but alas, Edgar was pipped again by Tom Burn of Melbourne, 
riding the Maharajah of Kashmir’s ‘‘ Paragon ’’. 

The Maharajah—a big bloke with a brown felt hat—led in 
the winner dnd received the gold cup. By the grin on his dial 
one would think he had run the mile instead of ‘‘ Paragon ’’. 
‘That was two races in succession that he had won. 

Off they went for the next race—and for the third time my 
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money was on Edgar Brtt—but, blow me down, young Bum 
went and cid the hat-trick, this time on a forse owned by the 
Maharanee of Kashmir, wile of His Highness, It was a great 
day for the Kashmirse-but a day of groans anq moans for mug 
punter Clune 

50 ended my sojourm in Bombay, I departed, by Tata ‘plane 
for Hyderabad and beyond, 
Teta, Bombay | 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


A FORTNIGHT IN HYDERABAD—THE NIZAM'S 
DOMINION—‘‘ RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD "—MRS 
NAIDU—MR RAJAGOPALACHARI--SIR VICTOR SAS- 
SOON—NICHOLAS ROERICH—HYDERABAD HANDI- 
CRAFTS—THE RUINS OF GOLCONDA—HISTORIC 
BRITISH RESIDENCY—SIR F. K. NOON—A RURAL 
TOUR—SOIL EROSION AT BIJAPUR—THE VICEROY’S 
INSPECTION—ON TO AURUNGABAD—COTTON-FIELDS 
-~—A PAPER MILL-—-THE CAVES OF AJANTA-- 
VEGETARIAN ART, 


I! was the 18th January, 1944, when I flew out of Bombay by 

Tata Airlines’ service, bound for Hyderabad on the Deccan 
Plateau, 500 airmiles inland. 

I spent fifteen days in and around Hyderabad State, the 
dominions of His Exalted Highness the Nizam—who is the 
Premier Native Prince of India, and is reputed to be the richest 
man in the world. : 

The Nizam, whose short title is “‘ Osman Ali Khan Bahadur 
Jah VII ’’—or, shorter still, just ‘‘ Osman ’’—-is a Moslem, a 
descendant of one of the Generals of the Mogul Emperor, 
Aurangzeb. He is now 59 years of age, and has ruled since 
1911. He is a real monarch, who both governs and reigns. 
Bound to the British King-Emperor by treaties of alliance, he 
is independent in everything except foreign affairs—that is, he 
is not entitled to make treaties with any power, except Britain, 
but otherwise he can do as he likes. He issues his own currency- 
notes and postage-stamps, has his own army and police, and 
puts a customs duty on goods entering his realm from Britis 
India. i 

Although the Nizam is a Moslem, only ten per cent of his 
subjects follow the religion of Mahomed. The other ninety per 
cent are practically all Hindus—but they revere the Nizam just 
the same, because he has decreed and enforced: complete 
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religious tolerance, and gives protection to the temples of all 
creeds. He ‘even subsidises non-Moslem places of worship from 
State @inds ! 


* * cd 


The area of Hyderabad: State is about 100,000 square miles, 
population 18 miHions. Situated in the centre of the Indian 
Peninsula, on the Deccan Plateau, its terrain is mountainous, 
average height above sea-level 1,250 feet. Entirely an inland 
principality, with no coastline of its own, Hyderabad is the 
hinterland of Bombay and Madras Provinces, on the uplands 
betwixt and between them. 

The soil of the Deccan Plateau is fertile, and well-watered by 
two large rivers—Godavari and the: Krishna—which flow east- 
wards to the Bay of Bengal. About 60 per cent of the people 
are peasants, growing cotton, tobacco, sugar, oil-seeds, rice and 
millet and main crops. There are six cotton-mills and 260 cotton- 
ginning mills in the State, also two big cigarette factories, a 
large cement-works, sugar-mills, flour-mills, paper-mills, a soap 
factory, several engineering workshops, and a coalmine producing 
1} million tons a year. 

That gives the picture of Hyderabad as an industrious princi- 
pality, of people who live by honest yakker. The Nizam is 
the absolute boss. No political parties are allowed, and none 
are needed, as there’s nothing to argue about. The Nizam 
rules with the aid of seven ministers, selected by himself for 
their ability in managing public affairs, not for their ability 
in magging for votes by promising paradise, paid for by 
public loans. Naturally, Hyderabad has no public debt, 
as the people live on their income, not by borrowing against 
their grandsons’ ability to repay. Practically all the land is 
owned by the State—that means, the Nizam—and so rent and 
taxation are the same thing. The Nizam also owns the State 
Railways, the State Bank, the State Irrigation Works, the Post 
Office, the Customs House and many of the industrial enterprizes. 
Now, don’t forget that Hyderabad has a population more than 
twice the size of Australia’s, and the whole of the Government 
business is managed by this one man, with his seven ministers. 
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The annual revenue is about nine-and-a-half-million pounds, and 
expenditure is always less than that, so that 2 reserve is forever 
accumulating against calamity or famine. Compare thi with 
Australia’s Government revenue of £300 million a year; and 
with the financial methods of our 600—or is it 700 ?—Australian 
politicians in their seven parliaments, with their huge borrowings 
and bureaucracy, always getting deeper into debt. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, richest man in the world, spends 
less than £10 a week on himself. He lives in a bungalow, sleeps 
on the verandah, and meets his ministers daily on the verandah- 
steps to talk business. He wears old clothes, refuses to take 
part in any ceremonial, and is so frugal that, when he broke 
his old walking-stick, he had it mehded instead of buying a 
new one. He has an old Ford car for travelling around the 
State in, and an out-of-date Humber tourer for longer trips. 
He knows seven Indian languages, also English, Persian and 
Arabic. All day he works at State business. His relaxation is 
reading and writing poetry. Once every day he goes to visit 
his mother’s tomb, walking or driving through the streets with- 
out any swank or ceremony whatever. 

In open competition, I think he’d win the blue ribbon for the 
best and wisest ruler in the world. Judging by the peace, 
progress and prosperity his subjects enjoy, his tolerance and his 
encouragement of education, the arts and science. If there’s 
another side to this picture, I simply didn’t see it, although I 
looked carefully. I don’t think that Hyderabad is perfectly 
governed, but it is better governed than most places—the streets 
and villages clean, the roads and services good, the people 
contented-looking and hardworking. I’m not suggesting that 
oriental despotism is superior to ‘‘ democracy ’’. I am only 
recording the fact that this particular oriental despot happens 
to be efficient, benevolent and intelligent—a rare enough com- 
bination to be worthy of note in any man, but particularly so 
when that man rules the destinies of 18 million human beings. 


I was not able to interview the Nizam, as he doesn’t like 
to be interviewed, except on official business—but I saw him 
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several times attending the Osmania Mosque, built in 1924 and 
named after himself. He arrived in his old Humber tourer, 
with one orderly, then descended and washed his hands, face 
and feet, in the common poels provided for this purpose. Then 
he knelt on a cotton prayer-rug in th® mosque, finding a place 
for himself wherever he could manage to squeeze in among the 
crowd—for ‘‘ all men are equal in the sight of Allah ’’. He was 
just a quiet-looking slenderly-built gentleman, with a red fez, 
rimless spectacles, a heavy moustache, a baggy coat and 
trousers—looking like a respectable suburban grocer, except for 
the fez and the old clothes, which a respectable grocer would 
have thrown away years ago. * Well, that’s my impression of 
‘the richest man in the world’’. He’s a thousand-millonaire, 
the only one of his kind on earth—just another of India’s extra-. 
ordinary human beings. . . . 


The Nizam won’t allow any political parties in Hyderabad— 
not even the Congress party or the Moslem League—but he has 
authorized the publication of a statement that he disapproves 
of Mr Jinnah’s ‘“‘ Pakistan ’’ proposal. This must have been a 
blow to Mr Jinnah, seeing that the Nizam is the most exalted 
and respected Moslem ruler in India. 

Then there’s another anomaly. Hyderabad is the home town 
of Mrs Sarojini Naidu—educated at Girton College, Cambridge ; 
famed as a poetess ; leader of the movement for Indian Women’s 
education and emancipation. Aged 65, she’s a Brahmin, and 
a devoted political disciple of Gandhi. She was President- of 
the Indian National Congress in 1925, and has been a member 
of its Working Committee for years ; has been jailed several 
times, and is proud of it. Wealthy, and mother of a family of 
five, she’s a magnificent orator, and has several times toured 
Britain and the U.S. A., giving lectures on Gandhi’s greatness 
and the need for Indian Nationalism. She’s the outstanding 
woman of India, noted fer her wit—and the people of Hyderabad 
are nearly as proud of her as they are of the Nizam. I chatted 
with her charming daughters—also educated at Cambridge—but. 
alas, mum was away doing her usual Gandhian propaganda, so 
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I flopped again. 

Kipling wasn’t exaggerating when he mentioned in Aim that 
some Indian clerks put ‘‘ B.A. (failed) ’’ after their names. I’ve 
seen it several times, and in fact I’m going to put something 
like this on my own visifing card: ‘‘ FRANK CLUNE, Inter- 
viewed Gandhi, Nehru, Mrs Naidu and the Nizam of Hyderabad 
(fatled) ’’. 


But there was one bird I did manage to catch, and that was 
Mr C. Rajagopalachari (‘‘C. R.’’), one of the real stars of 
the Indian Nationalist movement. A native of Madras Province,. 
he’s a Brahmin and a Barrister, a B.A. (not-failed) and a 
Bachelor of Law, author of books on Socrates, Marcus Aurelius 
and Hindu philosophy, and some Tamil short stories. Aged 65, 
«he’s been a disciple of Gandhi since 1919, has been General 
Secretary of the National Congress, and a member of its 
Working Committee for many years. He’s a fanatical prohi- 
bitionist, and is leader of the movement in South India for 
‘‘ khaddar ’’ industry and removal of untouchability. He is 
united by family ties to Gandhi, as his daughter married 
Gandhi’s son, contrary to caste rules, since Gandhi is not a 
Brahmin. , 

““C. R.’’ was Premier of Madras Province from July, 1937, 
until all the Congress ministries resigned, on Gandhi’s command, 
in November, 1939. After that, ‘‘C. R.’’ began to kick over 
the traces, and to diverge from his daughter’s father-in-law’s 
policies. It was he who, in July, 1940, persuaded the Congress 
Committee to adopt the idea of ‘‘ conditional ’’ violence—that 
is, help for Britain’s war effort, provided that independence were 
granted immediately. This was directly opposed to’ Bapu 
Gandhi’s ideas of absolute non-violence, but it didn’t save 
‘‘C. R.’’ from getting jugged for a year, under the Defence of 
India Act, in December, 1940. Since then, he’s been trying 
to placate the British and Mr Jinnaheby suggesting that the 
Cripps proposals should be accepted, and that the Pakistan 
question should be settled by a plebiscite in the north-west area. 

He is suspected of wanting to get back to his old job as Premier 
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of Madras. In November, 1943, he issued a pamphlet, The 
Way Out, trenchantly criticising the Congress party for its 
negative attitude of perpetual opposition. He urges that the 
policy of ‘‘ non-violent resistance’’ should end, and _ that 
Indians should«now ‘‘ make honourable .use of power and res- 
ponsibility ’’ by accepting the proposals, offered through Sir 
Stafford Cripps, ‘‘for the earliest possible realization of self- 
government in India ’’. 

So there you have Mr Rajagopalachari—just one more of 
India’s clamouring discordant voices. He happened to be in 
Hyderabad at the time of my visit there, and so I met him. 
He was delivering the main oration at the ceremony of con- 
ferring degrees on new-fledged graduates of Osmania University 
—a learned institution founded by the Nizam in 1919, and housed 
in one of the finest new buildings in India. The Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment, by the way, spends 124 per cent of the State’s revenue 
on education. During Osman’s reign, since 1911, over- 4,000 
new schools have been built, in addition to the Osmania 
University. 

Now, the main thing about this University—which has 2,256 
students, a teaching staff of 160, and a library of 45,000 volumes 
—is that all lectures are given in the Urdu language, whereas 
dn all other Indian Universities the medium of instruction is 
English. ‘“‘ Urdu ’’ is the ‘‘ Moslem ’’ type of Hindustani, with 
a Persian-Arabic script and vocabulary, as compared with 
‘“* Hindi ’’, which is the Hindu type, having Sanskrit affiliations. 

C. R. in his oration pleaded for a merging of Urdu and Hindi, 
even if this meant adoption of the medium of Roman script. 
He referred to ‘‘ the enrichment of vocabulary from Hindu as 
well as Islamic sources ’’. ° 

Perhaps he was right, but somehow it seemed a bit cheeky 
for this Brahmin to start boosting Hindi in that centre of Urdu 
learning, when the Nizam, as a great Islamic scholar, has spent 
millions to encourage Urdu. On top of that, cheeky ‘‘C. R.”’ 
went on to suggest that the Princes of India should grant 
“* representative institutions and constitutional governments on a 
basis of parliamentary democracy ’’, adding that the Princes 
could then ‘‘occupy the royal and exalted position that 
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Governors enjoy in the British Provinces ’’. 

He was staying at the same pub as J—the State Guest House 
—and next morning he came at breakfast he chipped me about 
the White Australia Policy. There was something in the 
Hyderabad papers about my intention to write a book of friendly 
understanding between Australia and India. 

‘‘Why not let Indians go to Australia to see for themselves ? ”’ 


he quipped. ‘‘ Then Australians could come to India, too, 
instead of getting their ideas second-hand from a bird of 
passage.’’ 

‘“ Good idea,’’ I came back. ‘‘ Then we’ll send one of our 


spare politicians over here, to take on the job of Premier of 
Madras, at one-third of your basic wage for premiers ! ”’ 
The wily Brahmin chuckled, and peered at me through his 


glasses, leaning heavily on his stick. ‘‘So that’s all, is it ? 
The reason is economic, not racial ? ”’ 
‘““ Of course,’’ I said. ‘‘ You can go to Australia if you like. 


We’d be very glad to have you.”’ 

Mental reservation there, but he was a provocative bloke. 

“Could I? Thanks awfully—but what about the working 
man ? ”’ 

‘“ He can come, too, if he promises not to take less than the 
basic wage,’’ I said, recklessly. 

C. R. just chuckled sceptically, and changed the subject. 
““T’m going out, I'll see you later on,’’ he said. Then he 
toddled off—and, next time I saw him, he gave me an auto- 
graphed copy of The Way Out. 

All Australians going to India are hereby warned to get ready 
to be quizzed on the White Australia Policy. The fact of the 
matter is that Mr Rajagopalachari, and people like him, are 
taking only a political debating point, to justify their own racial 
anti-British ‘‘ Quit India ’’ propaganda. They don’t really want 
to come to Australia at all—but they want the white man to 
be excluded from India, and they think that the White Australia 
Policy is an analogy. The whole question was revived by Mr 
Casey’s appointment as Governor of Bengal. 

I’d like to haul off and tell some of those Brahminical dialecti- 
cians that we don’t want any more caste-complexities in 
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Australia than we already have—and in particular we don’t want 
half-caste complexities, any more than they do. There’s no 
ill-feeling about this. It’s only a fact that different races, side 
by side, do not as a rulesmingle and mix amicably. If the 
Brahmins are so damned logical, why can’t they see that the,, 
White Australia Policy is no different in principle from their 
caste system? When the Hindus abolish caste among them- 
selves, it will be time for them to start abolishing it among other 
people. 

So much for ‘“‘C. R.’’, another of India’s lawyer-politicians, 
always thinking up new debating points, to show how cleverly 
they can chop logic to bamboozle mugs... . 


At the State Hotel in Hyderabad I met also another celebrity 
of India—a man who has a finger in many pies ‘‘ East of Suez ”’ 
—none other than Sir Victor Sassoon, the ‘‘ Cotton Czar’’. It’s 
a toss-up which family has the most cash—the Parsee Tatas or 
the Jewish Sassoons—but: probably the odds are on the Sassoons, 
if you count their Shanghai and Hongkong millions as being only 
temporarily lost, stolen or strayed. 

The Sassoon forebears came from Baghdad, and settled in 
Bombay as bazaar-traders. Like the Tatas, they made their 
fortune from Bombay’s cotton boom, then some of the family 
went to England, and became Anglicized, marrying into the 
English aristocracy. Meanwhile, they kept their Bombay cotton 
interests, and developed them with the latest machinery from 
England. Concentrating on cotton, they acquired numerous 
mills in Bombay, then went further afield to Calcutta and 
Shanghai. In the sequel, the name of Sassoon has meant doom 
to the Lancashire cotton industry. There’s no sentiment in 
business. The Sassoons have undercut Lancashire textile prices 
throughout the orient, mainly by being on the spot and so 
saving shipping and handling costs both ways, and partly by 
using cheaper labour and the latest machinery. They were also 
the chief competitors of the Japanese for China’s textile trade, 
until the Japanese temporarily blitzed them out of competition. 
It will be interesting to see how much Japan has to pay to the 
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Sassoons in compensation after the -Pacific War ends in victory 
for the United Nations ! 

Sir Victor Sassoon was in MHydetabad, ‘“‘ travelling for 
pleasure,’’ as the Deccan Chronicle reported. I suppose ‘hardly 
.anyone would have suspected him of being there on business—but 
if he was, I don’t know what business he was on, and didn’t 
ask him. 

Aged 62 years, educated at Cambridge, and walking with a 
limp from a wound got in the 1914-18 war, he told me how he 
and his brother came out East to look after the family’s cotton 
interests in Bombay and Shanghai, after the war ended. They 
found the mills going bankrupt. from Japanese competition, so 
they decided to fight back by installing automatic looms—which 
stop when the thread breaks. All went well on the new system, 
and, when the new war started in 1939, they had 13 mills, 
employing 65,000 workers. Sir Victor told me he had recently 
sold nine of the mills for he didn’t say how many millions of 
rupees. ‘‘ I’m keeping four, just to retain the staffs for a new 
development later,’’ he said. : 

A forcible and fluent speaker, Sir Victor startled me by 
remarking that he felt sure that India’s independence ‘‘ must 
come ’’—he didn’t say when. I’ve heard this opinion frequently 
expressed, even by British officials, and I suppose it is the result 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’ offer of 1942 for ‘‘ the complete transfer 
of responsibility from British to Indian hands ’’—but it’s still a 
shock to think of three-quarters of the muush Empire leaving 
the empire, no matter who says it. 

‘“Why must independence come ? ”’ I cist 

The Cotton Czar waved his palm airily. ‘‘ England no longer 
needs India to the same extent as previously ! Many things can 
now be made synthetically by chemists, which were formerly 
made from Indian raw materials.’’ 

“For instance, cotton ? ’’ I queried. 

““ Well, yes, to some extent. There are plenty ‘of chemical 
textiles, you know ! ’”’ 

This was a new angle, and I realized that ‘“‘ Nylon’’ and 
““ Celanese ’’ and ‘‘ Wollstra’’ and “ Lanital’’ might hit Indian 
cotton just as hard as they threaten to hit Australian wool. I 
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began to see some method in the Sassoon ‘‘ madness ’’ of selling 
owt nine mills at the wartime peak. They are not the kind of 
people who get caught napping by a slump or a new development. 

‘* Besides,’’ he continued; ‘‘ a lot of things are now grown in 
South America, and other places, which used to come from India 
in days gone by. That’s what I mean by saying that the causes 
that made England hang on to India are disappearing ! ”’ 

‘“ But what about England’s export trade to India?” I 
expostulated. 

‘‘ India is becoming rapidly industrialised. It’s all out-of-date 
to say that England won’t let India manufacture anything. New 
industries are being started almost every day, especially under 
the stimulus of war needs. The result is that, after the war, 
England’s export trade to India must diminish.’’ 

‘“ Sounds bad for poor old England,’’ I moaned. 

‘“ Not necessarily. There are plenty of other markets for 
English-made goods—especially in South America ! ”’ 

‘‘ Are these new Indian industries being started by English 
capital ? ’’ was my next question. 

Sir Victor hesitated. ‘‘ Well, no,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s not easy to 
get people from abroad to live in India or invest capital here. 
There are too many deterrent factors, ranging from fear of 
cholera and monkey-bites to the uncertainties of Congress politics 
and memories of the Indian Mutiny af 1857. These things deter 
the British investor nowadays. Between 1920 and 1935, dozens 
of Indian cotton-mills went bankrupt, you know, and this was 
a sinister omen.’’ 

“Are there any real difficulties in starting a new industry 
in India ? ’’ I persisted. ‘‘ I mean financial difficulties ? ’’ 

‘“ No. Finance always follows successful energy. All that is 
needed is ambition and guts. A lot of people are always looking 
to the Government for help. They want a wet nurse—tariff 
protection, and even a Government guarantee of profits, and a 
Government promise to take the business over if it gets into 
difficulties ! I say that spirit is all wrong. Industrialists should 
be prepared to take risks and overcome difficulties. We want 
men of brains and dash, not just investors in Sayama 
concerns.’ 
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- Then you’re not a believer in State enterprize, Sir Victor ? ”’ 

The Cotton King laughed. ‘‘ I believe the Government should 
protect the consumers, and not tax 99 per cent of the people 
.to subsidise 1 per cent who want wet-nursing in a new industry. 
Also, of course, I think the Government must take responsibility 
for big public works, such as irrigation, electrification and roads. 
I would like to see India covered with a network of all-weather 
highways, from the Khyber Pass to Cape Comorin—that’s not 
a job for private capitalists. There is plenty of scope for Gov- 
ernment enterprize in fields like that, of national importance,— 
and J think, too,’’ he added, ‘‘ that the “Government will pro- 
bably take a share in all heavy and key industries eventually, 
to insist on adequate control and organization. But it’s all wrong 
when the people, particularly young men, sit back and wait for 
the Government to start everything. This applies especially to 
light industrial development. There are too many young men 
looking for easy desk jobs in Government service, instead of 
launching out on their own, ambitiously.’’ 

“* You might be talking of Australia, not India,’’ I murmured. 

‘“It applies to many countries ! There are plenty of young 
men who come out of universities and colleges, with brain and 
education, but lacking in will-power. They want to lead a lazy 
life, without imagination. India will have a marvellous chance 
to make progress during the first decade after this war,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘and if India fails, it will be the fault of the 
capitalists and the young men, not of the Government—whatever 
Government there may be.’’ 

““ Sound cammon sense, Sir Victor !| ’’ I said, cordially. ‘‘ Do 
you mind if I quote you in my book ? ”’ 

“Certainly not !’’ He laughed. ‘‘I hope you’re not one 
of those gossipy journalists who print romantic stories about “my 
alleged love-affairs ? ”’ 

““T never heard any. Tell me some ! ”’ 

“Well, as you might know, I’m a bachelor, and I mind my 
own business. This seems to intrigue the gossips, and I’m 
always being accused of being heart-struck. In fact, quite 
recently my name was linked with that of a woman I’ve never 
even met or seen ! ’”’ 
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I looked at the grey-haired sexagenarian multimillionaire 
bachelor and chuckled. ‘‘ Are the gossips flattering you, Sir 
Victor ? ”’ 

‘“Oh well,’’ he grinned. ‘‘I can take it ! ’’ 

Yes, he’s a very remarkable man, is Sir Victor Sassoon—not 
the only remarkable man in India, by a long chalk, but one 
of the most remarkable. 


Also staying at the palatial pub was Mr Svetoslav Roerich, 
portrait-painter, son of Nicholas Roerich, a Russian mystical 
painter who dwells in the Himalayas, and is known as ‘“‘ the 
Little Master of the Mountains’’. JI went to an exhibition 
of Nicholas Roerich’s works, which was opened by the Princess 
of Berar, in the presence of Hyderabad’s social elite. It’s beyond 
my capacity to judge whether Nicholas Roerich is the great 
genius which many people say he is. There’s a ‘‘ Roerich 
Society ’’ in the U.S. A., which hails him as the greatest painter 
on earth. He came to India from Russia in 1923, and, ,in 
twenty years, has made his name and fame by specializing in 
Himalayan landscapes, rather brightly-coloured, and of striking 
design ; also in ‘‘ symbolical’’ pictures, of religious import, 
painted with ‘‘ Slav ’’ intensity of emotion. To my untutored 
eye the pictures of Roerich certainly seemed strikingly original 
and thought-provoking. They can’t be called ‘‘ modernistic ’’ 
or queer, but are bright-coloured, and perhaps resemble ‘‘ poster 
art’’ rather than pure decorative art. 

There are plenty of wealthy buyers in India for Roerich’s 
works. The strange thing is that I never heard of any modern 
Indian pictorial artists in India. In a land that glows with colour, 
there are apparently no Indian brushmasters to record Nature’s 
grand diversity. Wake up, India | There should be big possi- 
bilities if some philanthropical Maharajah would -endow an 
Indian School of Painting. 


Before beginning my hike around Hyderabad, I called on Mr 
Freddy Ralph, Director of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
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‘* Hospitality Department ’’. 

Freddy, a genial Scot, is just the man for the job. He’s over- 
flowing with hospitality and zest for his work. -At once he started 
arranging for me to see everything worth while—and, if I didn’t 
see it all, it wasn’t Freddy’s fault. 

Hyderabad is a city of Moslem architecture and Hindu handi- 
crafts. It is a completely ‘‘ Indian’’ city—unspoiled by 
‘“ Furopean ’’ influences. In some ways it reminded me of 
Jodhpur, where the people are also hardworking and happy— 
well-governed by a Royal ruler. 1 don’t want to be dogmatic, 
but Royal rule appears very suitable for Indians. Everybody in 
Hyderabad seems happy. The streets are clean, the people 
smiling. It must be the low taxation that makes them smile. 

I visited the Cottage Industries Institution, established by the 
Nizam to keep alive ancient crafts. The learners and their 
teachers were busy making horn buttons, rattan chairs, lacquer- 
work trays, and multi-coloured carpets. Then on I went to the 
School of Artcraft, where luxury articles are made—copper and 
silver inlays, exquisite wood-carving, and ‘‘ sari’’ borders, with 
gold apd silver threads weaved into sHk. The weavers produce 
their amazingly delicate patterns at the rate of pnly a few 
inches a day. To see an Indian artist-craftsman creating these 
exquisite designs of colour and form is to get an insight into 
the ‘‘ real India ’’ of legendary fame—the land of wonders. 

Another kind of craftsmanship I saw was at the Hyderabad 
Iron and Steel works, which is a metal factory, employing 1,300 
workers. Half of the capital is held by the Nizam, the other 
half subscribed by the public. All kinds of metal goods are 
made here, including cutlery, razors, locks, stoves, lamps, and 
tools. I saw a huge safe-deposit being made. It had a 12-ton 
door swung on ball-bearings, opened by a key twelve inches long, 
with as many teeth as a shark. This factory is world-famous, 
and has been greatly expanded during the war, working on 
army contracts. 

All over India, the war has stimulated industry in many 
spheres—from ‘metal-work to clothing-manufacture. It’s the same 
in Australia. What will all the war-factories do when the war 
ends ? Will they be closed down, for the benefit of importers ? 
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The ‘‘ Tata Planners’’ say India is going to become self-sup- 
porting in almost every industrial field. They intend to keep 
their war fhdustries, when peace comes... . 


Onward, to the cigarette-factory, another Hyderabad speciality. 
Bullock-carts were bringing bales of tobacco-leaf, grown in 
Madras Province, 200 miles away. The bales were opened, their 
contents tipped on a concrete floor, where a score of squatting 
maids picked out the twigs and mud. The leaf was then roasted. 
sprayed with a perfume, chopped up into shreds, then fed into 
the hoppers of an automatic cigarette-rolling machine, which 
turns out finished fags at the rate of 800 a minute, or about 
half-a-million a day. Just to make Australian smokers envious, 
I’ll add that the price of cigarettes in Hyderabad is 200 for a 
shilling. It’s another advantage of living in a _ low-taxing 
State. 


Out I went to visit the ruins of Golconda, a name for poets 
to play with. This stronghold of the Deccan Sultans, far in the 
interior of India, became fabulous in Europe because of its 
nearby diamond-mines—now worked out—which were probably 
the original source of the ‘‘ Aladdin’s Cave ’’ legend. To reach 
—-and plunder—the wealth of Golconda was the aim of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, Danes and _ British merchant- 
adventurers, who first came to India and established seaport 
footholds. It is said that the ‘‘ Koh-i-Noor’’ diamond was 
found there. 

The fort of Golconda was captured and partly destroyed by 
the Great Mogul, Aurangzeb, in 1687. After that, the nearby 
town of Hyderabad inherited Golconda’s glories, as the seat of 
Moslem power on India’s central plateau. 

Today, Golconda is in ruins—but the ruins are an everlasting 
memorial, since the fort, and the nearby tombs of the kings of 
Golconda, are built of massive granite blocks—imperishable and 
irremovable. So the glory lingers on. High on the ramparts 
I stood, and marvelled at the manpower which must have been 
16 
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used to construct this gigantic strong-post of granite. The wall 
is seven miles in circumference, built of granite blocks to a 
height of 50 feet and with iron-spiked gates to resi$t-elephant- 
charges. In its day it must have been the strongest fortress 
in the world. It was proof against everything—except treachery. 
Aurangzeb captured it, after a siege lasting for twelve months, 
only by the connivance of a Quisling inside, the chief minister 
of the last Golconda king. 

From the ramparts, as far as the eye can see, the hills are 
strewn with granite boulders of immense size—a devil’s play- 
ground. On the hills stand the tombs of the kings of Golconda, 
25 in number—enormous domes of granite and basalt, built on 
square plinths, each about 200 feet square. The tombs inside 
are ornate with geometric patterns in glittering faience-work— 
but no pictures of animals, flowers, or human-beings. The 
Moslem law forbids worship of any graven image or likeness 
of any living thing. 


Back in Hyderabad, I was invited to lunch at the British 
Residency with Sir Arthur and Lady Lothian—charming and 
tactful people, fittingly upholding the prestige of Britain in 
India’s Premier Native State. Sir Arthur, 57 years of age, 
graduate of Aberdeen and Oxford, has been in the Indian Civil 
Service since 1910, and has served as a Magistrate, Political Agent 
and Resident in many parts of India, before coming to Hyderabad 
In 1941. 

- The Residency is about two miles out of town, approached 
by a road which winds through a crowded bazaar or market- 
area. The building is historic, and was built in 1803 by the East 
India Company—expense no object. It stands in a large high- 
walled garden of many big trees. As my taxi entered the arched 
gateway, the sentry sloped arms. I climbed the broad granite 
stairway to a marble Corinthian portico, with six pillars sixty 
feet high—a most palatially impressive entrance. Inside was 
just as solid, with massive chandeliers, and gilt chairs made in 
England—a ‘two-man job to lift one of them. The Residency is 
a kind. of fortress, with bastions, loopholes, and steel-shuttered 
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doors. These date from 1857, when a band of 500 ‘‘ Rohillas’”’ 
attacked the place during the Mutiny. 

There were eight guests at the luncheon, including Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon, Minister for Defence, All-India—or, as they say 
‘‘ Defence Member, the Viceroy’s Executive Council’’. <A 
Moslem of the Punjab, he’s a graduate of Oxford, and a barrister, 
like most Indian politicians. Another guest was Sir Hafiz Khan, 
Nawab of Chattari, who is President of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad, the Nizam’s right-hand man. The other guests 
were British Military and Air Force Officers, visiting Hyderabad, 
and Mr N. V. H. Symons, Director of Civil Defence. 

I gathered that Sir F. K. Noon was visiting Hyderabad to 
confer with the Nizam’s Government on Air Raid and Civil 
Defence precautions generally—but there wasn’t much talk of 
politics at the luncheon. The people were just nice and friendly, 
that’s all. Sir F. K. Noon’s appointment to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council had just been announced a few days pre- 
viously. Ten of the sixteen members of the Viceroy’s Council 
are Indians. They are selected by the Viceroy, and are 
responsible to the Viceroy, not to the Legislature. All the same, 
the appointment of Indians to these high administrative posts 
is part of the process of ‘‘Indianization’’ which must lead 
eventually to full self-government. It is a policy intended not 
only to appease the Nationalists, but also to show the sincerity of 
Britain’s intentions to raise Indian self-government, as soon as 
practicable, to full Dominion Status. 

Although Sir F. K. Noon is Member for Defence, he has no 
administrative control over the Indian Army, Navy and Air 
Force. The fighting services come under the control of the War 
Department, within the administration of General Auchinleck, 
Commander-in-Chief, India. 

Gandhi’s mob slings off at the idea of a Minister for Defence 
who is not in contrel of the fighting services. They describe him 
as ‘‘ Minister for Canteens’’, because the Indian Defence 
Member controls only minor departments of Army organization, 
such as military lands and cantonments (camps and_ barracks), 
the printing of military regulations and forms, army petroleum 
supplies, and canteens—leaving the British in control of about 
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nine-tenths of the war activity. The point is, that, even if Sir 
F. K. Noon’s position is more nominal than real, it is at least 
a beginning and a token in earnest of Britain’s good intentions. 
Some Indian conjurors expect the mango tree to grow sixty feet 
high in a minute—but the British believe in gradual growth not 
black magic. They are satisfied to plant out a seedling, and to 
watch it grow naturally. 


From Hyderabad city, I made two long train-journeys through 
the Nizam’s dominions. By crickey, it’s rich farming land ! 
Peasants, peasants, everywhere, tilling the fields of red or black 
soil into patterns of red and green, or black and green, ribboned 
with irrigation canals, and the landscape splashed with lakes 
and dams. The peasants don’t live on their farms—they 
congregate in mud-walled villages, then plod out to their plots 
to work. All over India it’s the same—no fenced grazing pad- 
docks, as in Australia, but practically all cultivation, on tiny 
garden-like farms, a couple of acres to each family. This is 
the real India, the enormous, illiterate hard-working population 
who dwells in the 700,000 villages in the fashion of their fore- 
fathers from time immemorial—just the toilers, the people, who 
are dumb. They have practically nothing in common with the 
city slickers, who batten on them, and dwell in the glare of 
publicity, trade and politics. The peasants are practically all 
deeply in debt. The harder they work, the less they have. 
They borrow money from usurers to pay marriage-dowries for 
their daughters, or to meet arrears of rent and taxes—they have 
to pledge their next year’s crop to pay interest. So it goes on, 
and they never catch up. Yet still they toil and survive and 
breed. No wonder they listen eagerly when Gandhi missionaries 
come to the villages, preaching a new life ! The peasants live 
in mud houses with thatched roofs. Appasently they haven’t 
heard of the great advantages of galvanized iron—hot in summer 
and cold in winter—which Australian peasants prefer. Sorry, 
I mean ‘‘ farmers’’. The Australian farmer is quite different 
from the Indian peasant, except that both are sunk to the ears 
in debt. 
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My first trip from Hyderabad was a meandering rail-journey 
of about 300 miles westward, with several train-changes, until I 
reached my destination 100 hours later at Bijapur, in Bombay 
Province. My purpose was to have a look at the Land Recla- 
mation scheme, which has all been done by contour plowing, to 
combat soil erBaion. As the Viceroy was going to inspect this 
great work, I timed my arrival to coincide with his—and as 
a result I had the honour of being invited to ride in His 
Excellency’s car for the tour of the whole area about a hundred 
miles drive. Lord Wavell, completely lacking in swank, was 
accompanied by his aide-de-camp, Lord Euston, and by the 
Director of the Reclamation Scheme, Mr Noel Sousman, with 
the Rajah of Woolloomooloo as a subdued listener—for once. 
It’s not an everyday matter for me to be driving around with a 
couple of Lords—but Lord Wavell is no snob. Like most of 
the top men of the world, he doesn’t need to be a snob. He 
can leave that to climbers, who still have one foot on the ground, 
and one on the first rung of the social ladder. Only petty people 
are snobs. 

India is probably the most ‘‘ non-democratic ’’ country in the 
world—but I’ve seen the Nizam of Hyderabad touching the 
mosque floor with his forehead, cheek by jowl with peasants 
and paupers, humble in the presence of God—and I’ve seen the 
Viceroy of India, a Field-Marshal in civvies, asking permission 
of a peasant granny to cross her threshold, and enquiring 
earnestly about the health of herself and family. 

The Australian Government should send a delegation of cockies 
to study this land-reclamation scheme on the spot. Bijapur is 
on the hills, in an 18-inch rainfall area. There came a drought 
for three years. Then the next year, rains washed away the 
soil, threatening erosion ruin. In April, 1943, the Bombay 
Government sent Noel Sousman there to deal with the problem. 
He started work with seven surveyors marking contours, and 
200 labourers digging trenches around the contours of the hills. 
The scheme was expanded, and 40,000 men and women were 
put to work, building dams across the gullies, and contour 
trenches around the hills. The whole process is called 
“ bunding ’’, 
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Result, when the rains came in October, 120,000 acres had 
been contour-bunded, and erosion was entirely checked. Crops 
on the bunded area were superb—and famine prevailed on the 
non-bunded areas adjacent. It’s a wonderful object-lesson on 
the way to beat soil-erosion—and something similar will have to 
be done in Australia’s hilly farm-areas. 

The sooner the better. 


Back I went by train to Hyderabad, then started on another 
train-journey, 315 miles north of the capital ths time. After 
fourteen hours’ travelling through the Nizam’s ferule dominions, 
I arrived at Aurangabad, which was the Deccan seat of the 
mighty Mogul emperor, Aurangzeb. The sufhx ‘‘ -abad’’ is 
Hindustani for ‘“‘ city’’. From here I toured sixty miles by 
car, visiting Aurangzeb’s grave, a cotton-ginning factory, a 
paper-mill—and finally the Ajanta and Ellora Caves, or cave- 
temples, or subterranean art-galleries, which are crowded with 
sculptures and superb frescoes, the apotheosis of Indian art, 
sculped and painted about 2,000 years ago. These caves are 
rightly considered to be among the world’s wonders—their art, 
distinctively Indian, rivalling that of Ancient Greece or Renais- 
sance Italy, and providing a new inspiration for painters and 
sculptors of today. All the work was done by monks, maestros 
of brush and chisel, working over a period of 700 years. Their 
Names are forgotten, but their inspiration remains, everlasting. 
There are Buddhist, Brahminical and Jain caves—but mostly 
Buddhist. This is one of the sacred places of pilgrimage for 
the followers of Gautama. It is also a place of pilgrimage for 
artists and art-critics from all over the world. The paintings 
are done on the walls and roofs of the caves, so they can never 
be ‘‘ souvenired’’. There are 29 caves at Ajanta and 34 at 
Ellora, containing altogether thousands and _ thousands of 
sculptures and frescoes—and life-labours of goodness knows how 
many monkish artists for 700 years—and all of high aesthetic 
standard, each rivalling and trying to excel all the others. 

The main thing that struck me in the Ajanta-Ellora art was 
the smoothness or suppleness of the bodies depicted—not 
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muscular, like the torsos of European tradition, but meditalive 
and serene. It is vegetarian art, as contrasted with the 
carnivorous art of Europe. 


Back again to Hyderabad I went, convinced that it would 
take 700 writers 700 years to give a description of all the wonders, 
glories and pities of India. I can only confess that the job is 
too big for me. I’m no Katherine Mayo or Beverley Nichols, 
passing a ‘“‘ verdict’’ on 400 million people in less than 400 
pages. Put an elephant into a matchbox, pour the Ganges into 
a pint-pot, and there’ll have to be something left out. That’s 
the problem for any author writing “‘ a book on India’’, Tl 
be candid about it, at least. This is only a book of fleeting 
impressions, by an outsider who has tried to convey some 
glimpses of the multi-variegated Indian scene. 

‘* Life is illusion ’’—that’s the Hindu philosophy, and some- 
how or other the phantasmagoria of the centuries, merging into 
the mirage of the present, shimmers in the Indian sunlight like 
a sequence of dreams and nightmares, glories and horrors, beauty 
and ugliness, wealth and poverty, laziness and work, splendour 
and squalor unbelievable. It can’t be true, but it is true all 
the same. Pinch yourself and wake up. This is India—pious 
and superstitious, learned and ignorant, benevolent and cruel, 
clean and filthy—everything in one, ancient, modern and futuristic 
co-existing side-by-side. 

‘‘ Please don’t write a nasty book about us like Mother 
India !’’ Many a time this was said to me, very earnestly— 
but I think all the same that the Indians are rather pleased when 
a foreign author slanders them, particularly a British author. 
It gives them another grievance to nurture, another cause of 
complaint. The Indians—not all but most—are masochists. 
They love to suffer, to be pilloried, to be martyred, to be 
““ misunderstood ’’. I think they’d be really hurt if a foreigner 
wrote a book, extolling them to the skies. ‘‘ Another injustice 
to India ! ’’ they’d yell. ‘‘ He hasn’t mentioned our faults ! ’’ 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SOUTH INDIA—MYSORE, TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN— 
PROGRESSIVE NATIVE STATES—I MEET A NOBEL 
PRIZEWINNER—AN ADVENTURE WITH COSMIC RAYS 
—TOURIST PARADISE—UNTOUCHABLES EMANCI- 
PATED IN TRAVANCORE—CHRISTIANS OF INDIA— 
CAPE COMORIN—THE CANAL DISTRICT—WILD LIFE 
SANCTUARY—THE JEWS OF COCHIN—LAUNCHING A 
SH1P—DAVE BROWN, THE ELEPHANT MASTER. 


[D12ZIED by the magnificence of the Central Indian extra- 
vaganza, I departed from Hyderabad, to explore the 
southern tip of India’s pear-shaped peninsula. For five weeks 
I prowled through the Native States of Mysore, Travancore and 
Cochin—tropical wonderlands, with a character all their own. 
This southern tip of India in many ways out-marvels all the 
rest. It is rich in ‘‘ Indian’’ tradition and culture, surviving 
from the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, which was overthrown 
by the Moslem sultans of the Deccan in 1565 A.D., after 
flourishing for two centuries. It is rich, too, in “‘ British”’ 
history—for here Clive beat the French, and Wellesley beat 
Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore. Behind all that, down the corridors 
of three thousand years, the south of India has a history and 
a tradition of Hindu, Dravidian, and even pre-Dravidian cultures 
—which throws a kind of mystical aura over the whole region. 
It is, in many ways, a land of enchantment—the home of 
myths and truths, of holy men and holy humbugs, today and 
yesterday and tomorrow, meditating and posing in the tropic heat 
and giare, ‘‘ seeking the light’’, like moths beating their wings 
in search of Nirvana. Here is the most ‘‘ magical’’ part of 
India, where everything seems possible, as the sun fries your 
brains inside your skull. 
The train-journey, 403 miles south from Hyderabad, lasted 
from § a.m. on Saturday until 10 p.m. on Sunday—that is 41 
hours, including all the delays at wayside stations and several 
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train-changes at junctions. So at last I reached Bangalore, 
population 400,000, the capital of Mysore State. 


The Maharajah of Mysore is one of the five Princes of India 
who are entitled to salutes of 21 guns. That puts him in the 
top class. His realm is 30,000 square miles, with a population 
ot just over 7 millions—the same as Australia’s. The Maharajah 
himself is a pious Hindu, and 92 per cent of his subjects are 
also Hindus, the remainder Moslems. There seems to be no 
‘“ trouble ’’ in these Native States between Hindus and Moslems. 
The late Maharajah, who died in 1940 after a lengthy reign, 
was an extremely devout Hindu, but his Prime Minister and 
right-hand man for several decades was a Moslem. The present 
Maharajah governs with the aid of a Council of five ministers, 
of whom one, the Minister for Education, is a Moslem. 

The kingdom of Mysore has a history going back thousands 
of years. About 1766 A.D., Hyder Ali, a Moslem, who was 
commander-in-chief of the Mysore army, became “‘ dictator’’, 
and reduced the Hindu rajah to puppet status. Then followed 
long series of wars against the British, waged by Hyder Ali, and 
later by his son, Tippoo. These wars raged all over the tip 
of the Indian peninsula—with plenty of first-class stoush all 
round—until finally, in 1799, the British defeated the Mysoreans 
at the battle of Seringapatam, when Tippoo was killed in the 
fray. The conquerors carved up the kingdom of Mysore, 
deprived it of all its coastal lands, and left it as it is today— 
an inland enclave surrounded by the British coastal territory 
of the Provinces of Madras and Bombay. A baby rajah, descen- 
dant of the ancient Hindu rulers, was placed on the throne, 
and his descendants still rule today. 

Under the peace-treaty, made with the East India Company, 
the losers had to pay an indemnity in perpetuity of £350,000 a 
year. This penalty was duly paid from 1802 until 1927, when 
the British graciously reduced it to £245,000 a year. It was 
still further reduced in 1988 to £239,610 a year, and is now 
politely termed a ‘‘ subsidy ’’, instead of by its proper name 
of a blasted disgraceful extortion. There may be historical 
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justification for the seizure of territory as the result of victory 
in war, but there could never be moral or historical justification 
for permanent annual ‘‘ reparations’’ payments maintained for 
145 years after a battle against a foe who fought bravely and 
fairly. Tippoo was egged on by the French and was only a 
dupe of Napoleonic diplomacy. The French soon paid their 
penalties for losing the battle of Waterloo, but the Mysoreans, 
Napoleon’s dupes, will never finish paying the penalty for losing 
the battle of Seringapatam. This is one of the crudest examples 
of ‘‘ spoils to the victors ’’ that I’ve ever come across in my 
travels and reading of history. 


Despite its perpetual indemnity, Mysore is a prosperous and 
progressive State. A tropic tableland, lying mostly between 
latitudes 12 and 14 degrees north of the Equator, it has a 
climate, rainfall and vegetation somewhat similar to parts of 
North Queensland, in the rangy hinterland of Bowen, Townsville 
and Cooktown. The difference is that the jungles of Mysore 
contain tigers, cheetahs, leopards and elephants—and no 
kangaroos. The main engineering feature of the State is an 
immense hydro-electric project, which supplies light and power 
to the chief cities and to hundreds of villages. 

Three-quarters of the people are peasants, producing food- 
cereals, including rice, also sugarcane and hemp and some cotton. 
Livestock are better bred in Mysore than in any other part of 
India. There are seven Government experimental farms and 81 
veterinary stations, applying science to agriculture. Irrigation, 
from the Cauvery River, already waters 120,000 acres, and is 
being extended. A branch of the grazing industry—if it could 
be called that—is the cultivation of 50,000 acres of mulberry 
trees, to feed silkworms. 

As for industries, the Government—that means the Maharajah 
—owns an Iron and Steel Works, also soap, silk, ceramic, cement 
and pharmaceutical factories. There are altogether over 500 
factories in Mysore State, employing about 70,000 workers, in 
addition to the famed gold mines at Kolar, the deepest in the 
world, employing 25,000 miners. 
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In education, Mysore is one of the leading States of India, 
with 7,452 primary schools, in addition to many high schools, 
and technical colleges, and the University of Mysore, comprising 
Arts, Science, Engineering and Medical faculties. Don’t tell me 
that these Indian States are ‘‘ backward’’ ! No doubt the 
smaller ones are—but from what I saw in Baroda, Hyderabad 
and Mysore, I’m convinced that these large Indian feudal States 
are more progressive and advanced in education, health and 
social services than any of the British Provinces. Why dodge 
a fact because it happens to be embarrassing ? The fact is 
that these three oriental despotisms are object-lessons in good 
government and toleration, education, sanitation, irrigation—in 
short, they are the shining lights of progress, prosperity and 
contentment—an example to all India, even if they are ruled 
tyranically, and even if their rulers possess fabulous wealth |! 
My purpose is to record the facts as I saw them, and not to 
argue the point. The two cleanest cities I saw in India are 
Bangalore and Mysore city—then comes Hyderabad, then 
Baroda, in a close finish. 


Bangalore city and Mysore city are 86 miles apart, the latter 
being the ancient capital, in the southern part of the State, while 
Bangalore is the modern capital, centrally situated. I spent about 
a fortnight in Mysore State, dividing my time between the two 
cities, with several excursions to outlying parts. 

At Bangalore I visited the Institute of Science—which is subsi- 
dised by the Tata Trust of Bombay—and there I met Professor 
Sir C. V. Raman, F-.R.S., winner of the Nobel Prize for Physics, 
1930. A native of South India, born 1888, he received his 
education entirely in India, and is world-famed for his researches 
on molecular scattering of light, cosmic radiation, and the 
luminescence of diamond-crystals. Under his direction, the 
Bangalore Institute is the leading centre of Science in India. A 
list compiled in 1938 showed 627 research papers on Physics, 
published by Professor Raman and 84 of his pupils—all Indians. 
He told me that over 2,000 papers on the ‘“‘ Raman Effect ’’—the 
molecular scattering of light—have been published in the world’s 
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scientific journals. 

It was an eye-opener to come across one of the best-equipped 
and most advanced scientific research laboratories in the world 
—entirely staffed by Indians, far from the world’s highways, at 
Bangalore, in South India. I had to smile when I remembered 
how often I have seen and heard appeals by Christian missiona- 
ries for funds to carry enlightenment to the ‘“‘ backward heathen 
natives ’’ of ‘‘ darkest India ’’, who are alleged to be ‘‘ sunk in 
superstition ’”. Yet, here, in the very heart of ‘‘ darkest India ’’, 
a team of ‘‘ heathen native’’ scientists were carrying out 
researches into the nature of light—researches which are followed 
with bated breath by scientists throughout all the civilized 
world ! 

Professor Raman was amused when I asked him to give me 
a brief account of the ‘‘ Raman Effect ’’. He smiled dynamically 
‘“ What a nerve you writing people have ! Since I wrote my 
monograph on the molecular scattering of light, over 2,000 articles 
have been written on it—and now you ask me to explain 1t 
briefly | Well, well,’’ he continued, chuckling, and bounded 
from his chair. ‘‘ Come with me, and I’ll show you something.’’ 

Talking at the rate of a mile a minute, the dynamic genius led 
me into a darkened room. ‘‘ The Raman Effect is the scattering 
of light in hquid, solid, or gaseous media. Now watch ! ”’ 

An assistant switched off a dim light, and we were in total 
darkness. Then the demonstrator opened a tiny hole in the 
wall, which admitted a pencil-shaft of sunlight. The sunray was 
focussed for a few seconds on a diamond, then the sun was 
shut out again. Lo! In the total darkness, the diamond con- 
tinued to glow luminescently. ‘‘ That’s the Raman Effect,’’ said 
the Professor, joyfully. ‘‘ It’s not due to impurities in the 
diamond, as was previously thought. It is due to the scattering 
of ultra-violet rays ! ’’ 

‘*What’s the use of it ? ’’ I asked, crudely. 

The patient, good-humoured, energetic Nobel Prizewinner 
chuckled delightedly. ‘‘ If it’s true, it doesn’t matter whether 
it’s useful, or not ! We physicists strive to discover how matter 
behaves. The more we know, the better we'll ultimately be 
able to control nature’s forces. Incidentally,’’ he added, 
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modestly, ‘‘ the Raman Effect has some use—in chemical 
analysis. I can find out what’s in a bottle without removing 
the cork, merely by passing a beam of light through it, and 
observing the molecular structure as revealed by the light- 
scattering ! ”’ 

‘* Gee whiz ! ’”’ I said. 


Professor Raman, seeing that my zeal for information was 
unabated, passed me on to another distinguished Indian scientist, 
Dr H. J. Bhabha, F.R.S., a graduate of Cambridge, who is a 
world-famed authority on Cosmic Rays. He’s a youngish man, 
a Bombay Parsee, born 1909. When he was seventeen years of 
age, he went to Cambridge University, and graduated there in 
Mathematics and Engineering in 1930. Then began his career 
as a researcher into the mysteries of Physics. For five years 
he made advanced studies under the leading scientists of Europe, 
visiting Zurich, Rome, Utrecht and Copenhagen. Then he 
returned to Cambridge, as a lecturer on Cosmic Radiation—his 
speciality. In 19387 he published a paper on the ‘* Cascade 
Theory of Cosmic Ray Showers ’’, as a result of which he was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society. Like Sir C. V. Raman, he 
had discovered something of great importance to Science. 

In 19389, Dr Bhabha, returned to India, and joined Professor 
Raman at Bangalore. There he has continued his researches 
into the phenomena of the stratosphere. He sends up balloons, 
carrying instruments, including a midget wireless transmitter, 
which record the behaviour of Cosmic Rays in the stratosphere 
—higher than any human being has ever flown. The records are 
automatically transmitted by the midget set, and are received on 
the ground by Dr Bhabha and his watchful assistants. The 
purpose of all this is to analyse the Cosmic Rays, in the hope 
of discovering how matter is created and destroyed by the 
bombardment of Cosmic Radiation from outer space—the space 
between the planets. This is the latest thing in Physics. Other 
scientists are also working on it, including Dr Millikan, of 
California—who recently visited Dr Bhabha at Bangalore, to 
compare notes. 
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Like Professor Raman, Dr Bhabha was very patient with 
me. ‘‘ We are trying to measure the vertical intensity of the 
penetrating component in Cosmic Rays,’’ he explained. 

‘“ Why ? ”’ I asked. 

““My word, you do ask questions! MI’ll try to tell you. 
From the behaviour of the penetrating component of Cosmic 
Rays, we hope to deduce the ultimate laws of the behaviour 
of the elementary particles from which matter is built ! Our 
ultimate aim is to obtain energy from the atom.”’ 

‘* Splitting the atom ? ”’ 

‘* Sometimes it’s called that ! ’’ 

“What does a Cosmic Ray look like ? ’’ was my next poser. 

‘“Come and I’ll show you,’’ said Dr Bhabha, with a tolerant 
smile. We entered a room, and I squatted before a box-like 
gadget which had a round glass window. Out went the lights. 
The room was pitch-dark. I could hear Dr Bhabha and his 
assistant breathing and moving about. Into the total darkness 
I peered and peered—not knowing what I was peering at. 

Suddenly there was a bright flash, like concentrated lightning. 
I nearly fell off my seat with fright. 

‘‘ See it ? ’’ came the doctor’s voice. 

““ See what ? ’’ I quavered. 

‘The Cosmic Ray ! ”’ 

‘*No,’’ I said. ‘‘ You frightened hell out of me. What was 
it like ? ’’ 

‘‘T’m not going to tell you. We'll do it again ! ”’ 

Tensely I waited for I knew not what. 

Crack, crack. There was a noise like a Tommy-gun firing— 
then a vivid flash of lightning—and this time I saw a silvery 
gossamer-like thread, breaking off into a shower of sparks. 

‘* Well, did you see it that time ? ”’ 

‘‘I saw a shower of sparks ! ”’ 

‘“Good ! ’’ said the Lightning-Maker. ‘‘ That’s the Cosmic 
Ray Cascade ! ’’ 

The experiment was ended. On came the lights. I had seen 
a Split Atom—or rather, the energy which splits atoms. Some 
day, when present-day experiments are completed, this enormous 
source of Cosmic Energy may be tapped and harnessed for 
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human use. If this can be done, all existing sources of energy 
—such as coal, petroleum, and even hydro-electric power—will 
be superseded and become obsolete. A new age of progress will 
dawn for humanity, an era unimaginable by our present standards 
of thought. When mankind can control the energy of Outer 
Space, we shall be very near understanding the Ultimate Secret 
of the Universe. There will be enough energy available to blow 
up the whole planet, Earth. 1 suppose some lunatic will use 
it for that purpose, some day. . 


Farewelling the intrepid experiments of the Institute of 
Science, I went to see what other surprizes Bangalore had in 
store. JI visited a Flower Show, then a soap-factory, then a 
porcelain factory. 

Then I went out from Bangalore by train, 60 miles, to visit 
one of the largest and deepest goldmines in the world, at a 
place named Kolar. There are four mines here, employing a 
total of 25,000 workers—yes, that’s a lot, but it’s a fact. They 
work in three shifts. 

The surface at Kolar is 3,000 feet above sea-level. It’s a 
mountain town. I went down the pit to Level Number 88, 
which was 8,500 feet below the surface, and thus 5,500 feet 
below sea-level ! The rock-temperature here was 125 degrees, 
and the air-temperature 112 degrees. It was too near hell for 
my liking. Profusely perspiring, I was given saltish water to 
drink—it’s the usual shandy for the workers down there, as 
they sweat all the salt out of their bodies. Suddenly I realized 
that I was 2 miles 5 furlongs below the surface of the ground. 
It was too damned deep, altogether. No gold is worth all that 
trouble, surely. It’s amazing the mad places that people will 
go into to get gold. I got no gold at the bottom of Kolar 
mine—only experience, and the great joy of seeing sun, sky and 
trees again when I came to the surface again. 


Back I went by rail to Bangalore, and then entrained for 
Mysore city, 86 miles away. This city is beautifully situated 
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in the hills, 2,500 feet above sea-level. It is famed for its Hindu 
temples and statues and for its salubrious climate. After visiting 
the temples, I went on to see the Maharajah’s gorgeous palace— 
which is illuminated at night by 50,000 electric light-bulbs. I 
heard the State orchestra, 50 musicians, playing Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. The Maharajah is himself a connoisseur of 
‘“ Western ’’ music, and has a gramophone library of 3,000 
records. 

Next, I visited a sandalwood-oil factory, a silkworm farm 
and silk-weaving factory, a sugar-mill, several Indian villages, 
the battlefield of Seringapatam, an Untouchables’ school, and an 
exhibition of Indian classical dancing. The highlight of this part 
of my trip was a well-earned rest of a few days at the Hotel 
Brindavan, 12 miles out of Mysore city. The hotel is built 
alongside ‘‘ Krishna Raj Sagar’’ dam—the waters of the 
Cauvery River impounded in a lake 50 square miles in area, 
which supphes irigation and hydro-electricity to Mysore State. 
The dam-wall 8,600 feet long and 400 feet high—was completed 
in the year 1931. It was built by the manpower of 10,000 coolies. 
Below the wall are spacious lawns, fountains and lakelets in 
the park-garden of the Hotel Brindavan—the fountains illumi- 
nated with coloured lights. 

I can imagine what the Great Mogul Emperor, Shah Jahan, 
would say if he could only come back to earth and see this 
artistic creation of modern engineering ingenuity—‘‘ If there is a 
Tourists’ Paradise on earth, it is this, oh yes, it is this, too 
right this is it ! ’’ 

So ended my sojurn in Mysore. .. . 


From Bangalore I travelled east by train, 220 miles, to 
Madras city—a nine-hours’ journey, getting hotter every mile as 
we dropped down from the delightful uplands to the torrid, 
steamy coastal area. 

Arrived at Madras, I stayed there only an hour, from 6 p.m. 
to 7 p.m., then departed by the night train for another long 
trip, southward ho. It was my crazy ambition and fixed inten- 
tion to stand on the tip of Cape Comorin, the Land’s End of 
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India, southernmost apex of the triangular sub-continent. This 
meant a train-trip of 512 miles south from Madras to Travancore 
State, crossing the peninsula diagonally from the east coast to 
the south-west coast, over the mountains, which are named 
‘“ Ghats ’’ in this part of the world. So I reached Trivandrum, 
the capital of Travancore. 


Travancore is another of those Native States, which are well- 
governed. Area 7,661 square miles, population 6 million, it is 
one of the old Tamil kingdoms, under a Hindu monarch, and 
was never conquered by the Moslems. It was never conquered 
by the British, either, as there was no need for fighting. The 
ruler of Travancore negotiated a friendly alliance with the East 
India Company in 1784. This was confirmed by a treaty of 
‘““ perpetual alliance ’’ in 1805, which still holds good today. 
As a result, Travancore is one of the very few Indian States 
possessing a coastline. Under this treaty, the State pays a tribute 
of subsidy of £80,000 a year to Britain, as an insurance against 
aggression by foreign powers. 

The Maharajah, born in 1912, ascended the throne in 1924, as a 
minor, and was invested with full ruling powers in 1981. 
Entitled to a salute of 19 guns, he’s a constitutional monarch, 
who takes advice from a Legislative Assembly—then does what 
he thinks best. Because it has never been conquered, this is 
the most ancient of all the kingdoms of India in regard to the 
ruling dynasty. The Maharajah is believed to be of divine 
ancestry, a vice-regent of God. Succession to the throne of 
Travancore does not pass from father to son, but from uncle to 
nephew, through the ruler’s sister—by ‘‘ matriarchy ’’. 

This might seem complicated, but actually it is a very logical 
way of ensuring the continuity of the royal blood—much more 
logical than patriarchy. If you think it out for yourself, you'll 
see why. Under the system of patriarchy, it needs only the 
infidelity of one queen with an outsider to remove all traces of 
royal blood from the next occupant of the throne. But, if the 
offspring of the king’s sister always succeeds the king, he has 
royal blood in him, even if his mother has been unfaithful to 
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her marriage vows! In short, there can’t be any faking the 
offspring of a princess. Maternity, not paternity, is the 
Travancore test. This tradition has come down from very 
ancient time. 

The Maharajah of Travancore is reputedly the most pious of 
all present-day Hindu rulers. I saw him doing his daily ‘‘ puja ”’ 
—temple-worship and meditation—and the free feeding of 4,000 
Brahmins in the temple courtyard, which follows this daily royal 
prayer. Pious Hindu and exalted Brahmin that he is, the 
Maharajah of Travancore, on 12th November, 1936, took the 
amazing step of decreeing that the temples of Travancore, thence- 
forth and forever, would be open to ‘‘ Harijans ’’—the Untouch- 
ables. What a shock to the orthodox that was ! 

Gandhiji made a trip of 2,000 miles south to Travancore to 
thank the Maharajah for this tremendous emancipation of the 
Children of God. ‘‘ When all else is forgotten,’’ he declared, 
‘this proclamation, this epic of Travancore, will be remembered 
with gratitude by future generations.’’ 


In other ways is Travancore noteworthy. With its neighbour- 
state of Cochin, it shares the honour of having the highest 
‘‘ literacy rate’’ in India. More than 50 per cent of the people 
can read and write. There’s a university, with 1,500 students, 
also 200 high schools, and 3,000 primary schools. State expen- 
diture on education is £450,000 a year. 

Next point about Travancore is the high proportion of Indian 
Christians in this pre-eminently ‘‘ Hindu ’’ corner of India—which 
is famed for its temples and processions and Shiva-worship. The 
census reveals 62 per cent Hindus, 82 per cent Christians, and 
6 per cent Moslems. This corner of India—the original 
‘‘ Malabar Coast ’’—has a tradition of Christianity going back 
to the times of Christ. According to the legend, Saint Thomas 
the Apostle preached the Gospel here in the year 52 A.D. History 
is hazy as to what happened next, but today there are big 
congregations of ‘‘ Syrian Christians’’ in Travancore, divided 
into four sects—perhaps survivors of the churches founded by 
Saint Thomas. 
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When the Portuguese arrived in India, Saint Francis Xavier 
laboured as a missionary along the Malabar Coast, establishing 
many Roman Catholic congregations. Later, came the Protestant 
missionaries of the C.M.S. and L.M.S., who also won many 
converts along the coast. 

The result of this cumulative missionary effort of many 
centuries is that there are 14 million Christians in Travancore, of 
all denominations, comprising about a quarter of the total number 
of Christians in all-India. Yet, even in Travancore the com- 
bined total of Christians is only half that of the Hindus! It 
must be admitted that Christianity is making very slow headway 
in India-as-a-whole, despite the centuries of missionary striving. 


I spent a week in tropical Travancore, and satisfied my ambi- 
tion by driving from the capital, Trivandrum, 51 miles south 
along the coconut-palm-fringed highway to Cape Comorin. The 
road is concreted all the way, and is like one long street, or 
beach esplanade, crowded with pedestrians, buffalo-carts, cyclists, 
dogs, goats, fowls and children. The driver had to keep the 
horn going practically all the way. Apart from that it was 
a pleasant drive—a 51-mile coconut palm avenue, the feathery 
fronds rustling, and the road criss-crossed with shadows. All 
up and down this highway run passenger-buses, dodging the 
coconut-carts and kids. 

For the last thirty miles, we were running with jungle-clothed 
““ ghats ’’—the hills—on our left, and the sea on our right. At 
last we reached Land’s End, where the ghats tapered off to the 
sea, at Cape Comorin, sacred to the Virgin Goddess. A Hindu 
temple stands on the Cape, with a comfortable tourist hotel 
nearby. After a feed of fresh-caught fish at the hotel, of course 
I had to go and stand on the tip of Cape Comorin. To reach 
it, I had to wade across a channel, skirting the enclosure sacred 
to the Virgin Goddess. Barefoot and naked I waded up to my 
knees. The tide was racing, the rocks were sharp, my feet were 
bloodied. I’d all but made it—only a yard to go—when a wave 
swept in from ambush, surging upon the infidel intruder. 
Savagely I was slapped down, sprawling on the sea-shells of 
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India’s Land’s End, with bloody feet. 
Anyhow, I got there—and back to tell the tale. 


Back at the hotel, I made arrangements to go out next 
morning in a ‘‘ catamaran’’ with the fishing-fleet. At 2 a.m. 
I was awakened by a gentle voice, saying ‘‘ Sahib, Sahib ! ”’ 

Up I got from my comfortable bed, and, dressed in shirt, 
shorts and topee, followed my guide through the darkness to the 
beach. With a crew of three, I helped to launch a catamaran 
through the surf, getting wet through. Along the beach, about 
a hundred other catamarans were being launched in the darkness. 
As soon as we were clear of the breakers, the sail was hoisted. 
At dawn, we were five miles offshore, surrounded by scores of 
boats, dragging nets. 

A catamaran is a queer sort of craft. It’s made of four light 
poles, or small unsinkable logs, about 20 feet long, lashed together. 
The logs are curved, so the vessel has a clearance of about 12 
inches at each end—but the middle of the craft is submerged most 
of the time. It’s really not a boat, it’s a raft with a sail. The 
sail, of brown cloth, is attached to a long bamboo pole at the 
forrard end. 

Well, there I was; and, as the sun got hotter, I suddenly 
realized what I had let myself in for. ‘‘ What a mug I am! ”’ 
I moaned, as we pitched and tossed in the swell. I was sitting 
amidships, in the bilge-water. My throat was parched, my arms, 
knees and neck started to redden and burn, By mid-day I was 
feeling like a fried egg. 

Two of the crew were Christians. Around their necks were 
silver medallions of Saint Christopher—the patron saint of 
travellers, who carried the Infant safely across a raging stream. 
As a matter of fact, I had a Christopher medal also in my 
pocket. I’ve carried it for years. The third member of our 
catamaran outfit was a pious Hindu. Dangling from his neck 
was a tiny image of the Virgin Goddess of Comorin. 


* eB od 
At 8 p.m. the fishing-fleet headed for home. In the bilge-water 
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with me was our catch, consisting of one fish—a long thing, 
weighing about 30 lbs., something like the tropical pike I’ve 
caught in the Gulf of Papua. 

It was sunset as we steered through the islets off Cape Comorin, 
dropped sail, and paddled towards the breakers. Through the 
surf we hurtled, to be deposited on the beach. Then the fish- 
market opened in the nearby coconut grove, as four buyers 
charged us out-bidding one another for our thirty-pounder. The 
skipper knocked it down to the highest bidder. No middlemen 
here. Off rushed the unsuccessful bidders to another catamaran 
which was just shooting through the surf to the beach. 

Pubwards I trudged in the twilight, accompanied for part of 
the way by my stable companions of the deep. We passed the 
Catholic Church. The Christians paused, genufiected before the 
statue of the Virgin and Child, and thanked her for their safe 
return... . 


Back I went to Trivandrum, feeling that I had managed to 
get a glimpse of men who dwell in harmony with nature. 

Let’s just get the picture of tropical Travancore, with its 180 
miles of coastline, like North Queensland, then a narrow strip 
of low-lying fertile land, intersected with lakes and canals—fed 
by a rainfall of up to 200 inches a year—then the hinterland 
of mountains clothed in dense jungle, where tigers and wild 
elephants roam. This fertile tract, with its six million people, 
is one of the most densely populated regions of the earth’s 
surface. It reminds me of Java—the ‘‘ Standing Room Only ’”’ 
Isle—where in fact the ancestors of the Javanese and Balinese 
came from this part of India a few thousand years ago. 

All the tropical products—from rice to rubber—are produced 
in Travancore, with coconuts as apparently the main food, and 
drink, of the people. Here we have a part of India, different 
from the rest in climate, diet and traditions—but underlying the 
surface is the same intense mysticism, the cult of soul-force, the 
striving for Nirvana, the grotesque but beautiful devotion to 
Brahma, the god of gods. It was only in Travancore that I 
realized a strange thing, belatedly. The Hindus do not pray to 
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the gods to beg favours for themselves. In their shrines they 
‘* meditate ’’. They do not beseech. They only worship. 


Still in search of the Spirit of India, I went northward along 
the coast from Trivandrum, 100 miles by car, to the coconut- 
town of Alleppey, built on a long sandy spit between sea and 
lakes. Now I was in the lake-and-canal district—‘‘ the Venice 
of India ’’——where all roads are water-ways, all vehicles boats. 

The people here are amphibious. All along the surf-pounded 
beaches, on sandy ridges, grow the coconuts. Behind the sand- 
ridges are the lagoons, lakes, swamps and canals, extending 
along the coast about 200 miles north and south, with an average 
width of about 20 miles east-and-west. This watery waste, fed 
from the drainage of the ‘‘ Ghats’’ behind, is deep in rich silt, 
ideal for rice-cultivation. The marshes are drained into the 
canals, and the water held by dykes, named ‘‘ bunds’’, to 
reclaim the land for paddy-fields. 

I couldn’t help thinking that something of the same sort should 
have been done by us Australians in Papua—in the deltas of 
the Fly and Purari rivers, and in New Guinea along the marshes 
of the lower Sepik. Our administration of Papua for sixty years 
has been more concerned with saving the souls of the natives 
than with showing them how to develop their waste lands for 
food-production. 


From Alleppey I went by motor-boat along the canals and 
through the lake-district for 15 miles to Kottayam town, thence 
by car 70 miles into the ‘‘ Ghats’’ to the wild life sanctuary 
of Peermade, which is maintained jointly by the Governments 
of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. Here in the mountains, 
3,500 feet above sea-level, an area of 160 square miles is reserved 
for wild life, around the shores of Periar Lake. The lake, 21 
miles long, is a dam, from which water is piped, by a tunnel 
through the mountains, eastwards to irrigate the plains of 
Madras Province. The point is, that a west-flowing river has 
been halted, dammed, baffled, and frustrated—then made to pour 
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itself through the dividing range to flow down on the eastern side. 

This is something which could be done—and has often been 
suggested—in North Queensland, where swift short rivers run 
east to be wasted in the sea, while parched plains thirst on the 
opposite side of the dividing range. Wake up, Australia ! 
Learn a lesson from that ‘‘ backward ’’ country, India ! 

After futilely potting at the wild game with my camera—they 
were quick for my click—I looked through tea and rubber 
plantations and the forests of ‘‘ cabinet woods ’’, then percolated 
downhill, by car and canal, to arrive at Ernakulam, the capital 
of Cochin State, amid the coastal lagoons of the Arabian Sea. 
I was most cordially welcomed by the Dewan of Cochin, Sir 
George Boag, a genial elderly Englishman, a graduate of 
Cambridge, who has served in the Indian Civil Service since 1907. 


Here we are again, in yet another Native Principality, ruled 
by a Maharajah, who is in subsidiary alliance with Britain. The 
area of Cochin State is 1,480 square miles, population 1,422,875 
—another ‘‘ Standing Room Only ’’ State, with an average of 
about a thousand people to the square mile. It’s more than that, 
really, as a large part of the State consists of lakes, lagoons, 
canals and swamps along the coasts, with dense jungles on the 
‘‘ Ghats ’’ inland. The people are amphibious, living mainly on 
fish, rice and coconuts. As in Travancore, Hindus predominate, 
then Christians, then Moslems—but in Cochin there’s a fourth 
community, of Indian Jews, who came to Cochin originally 
about the year 70 A.D. The Jews of Cochin are divided 
into two sects, the ‘‘ White Jews ’’ and the “‘ Black Jews ’’, who 
are mutually antipathetic. Once upon a time there were 16,000 
Jews in Cochin, but today their number has dwindled to about 
2,000. I visited the synagogue of the White Jews, and yarned 
with the Rabbi—just another complication in India’s religious 
complexity of sects and creeds. The Jews of Cochin are very 
poor. They are peasants, and not traders or moneylenders. 
That is something to write home about. Another point is that 
the ‘‘ White Jews ’’ seem to me to be about the same skin- 
colour as the “‘ Black Jews ’’’—so what’s in a name ? 
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I had the honour of launching a teak ship in Ernakulam Bay. 
She was a schooner, 215 feet long and 27 feet broad in the beam 
—by name ‘‘ Queen of the Sea’’. I broke a coconut on her 
bow, but it took four days after that for the coolies to push her 
on rollers across the sand to float proudly at last. 

In the meantime, I went on a three-days’ trip, 60 miles north 
along the coast to Trichur, then 30 miles inland, into the depths 
of the jungles, to watch Dave Brown, famous elephant master, 
getting back timber out with his pachydermatous teams of 5-ton 
monsters. Dave escaped from Burma when the Japs arrived 
there in 1942—and he was confidently waiting to return. Few 
men know more about elephants than he. 


Back to the coast at Ernakulam I went, thence to Cochin town, 
a British enclave in the native State, strategically situated at 
the end of a long sandspit commanding the narrow entrance to 
Ernakulam Bay and all the backwaters thereof. This ancient city 
of Cochin was the site of the first European settlement in India 
—a warehouse or factory established by the Portuguese in 1502. 

Vasco da Gama originally landed at Kappat, near Calicut, 
127 miles of Cochin, in May, 1498. That was the great navi- 
gator’s first voyage of discovery. He came back to India on a 
second voyage in the year 1502, and established a warehouse at 
Cochin. More Portuguese arrived in the following year, and 
built a church and a fort—the twin symbols of European civi- 
lization. The immortal Vasco da Gama himself died at Cochin 
on Christmas day, 1524. 

The Dutch drove the Portuguese out of Cochin in 1663 ; and 
the British drove out the Dutch in 1796, They've been there 
ever since. Might is right. 


On my last day in Cochin I was hospitably entertained by the 
manager of Tata’s oil and soap factory—a giant concern, 
employing 2,600 workers. It flourishes on the manufacture of 
cooking-oil and soap—both made from copra, the dried meat of 
the coconut. 
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‘‘ Soap means civilization,’’ said the manager. Perhaps he’s 
right. What is civilization, anyway ? I’m blessed if I know ! 
This part of India—the extreme south—has had continuous 
civilization for at least 5,000 years, most of that time without 
soap. Now India’s 389 millions are becoming soap-conscious. 
Gradually they’ll be weaned from the simple life. They will 
want more and more luxuries; then luxuries will become 
necessities. Instead of cleaning their teeth with salt, they’ll want 
tooth-paste. They’ll get educated, and learn to read. Then 
they’ll ruin their eyesight and will need glasses. So it goes on. 
Civilization means complexity of wants. Eventually they’ll want 
bombers for playthings, like the civilized people of Europe—and 
then they’ll be really civilized at last. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


MADRAS PROVINCE-—CALICUT TOWN, ON THE WEST 


COAST—-MADRAS CITY, ON THE EAST COAST—SAINT 
THOMAS—THE BATTLEFIELD OF ARCOT—PONDI- 


CHERRY—SOME MODERN HINDU SAINTS—SHRI 
AUROBINDO INDIA'S HOLIEST MAN—SHRI_.MAHAR- 
SHI’S ASHRAM—THE TEMPLES OF CONJEEVARAM— 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS—THE 
MADRAS GUARDS—THE JAP “FLAP”. 


[DEPARTING from Cochin, I went by train 119 miles north 

along the coast of the Arabian Sea to the town of Calicut 
—famed in history as the place from which “ calico’’ cloth got 
its name. Now I was again in “ British’’ India—in the Pro- 
vince of Madras, which is still often referred to as ‘‘ Madras 
Presidency ’’, by a custom surviving from the days of the East 
India Company. 

The area of Madras Province is 124,868 square miles, popula- 
tion 50 millions. For practical purposes, Madras Province com- 
prises the whole of South India, except the Native States of 
Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and a few other small ‘‘ Agency 
States ’’, also three small French coastal enclaves—Mahe on the 
west coast, Pondicherry and Karikal on the east coast. The 
boundaries of Madras Province have been drawn by naval, 
military and political strategists, with the intention of maintain- 
ing lines of communication, dominating seaports, and isolating 
the Native States from one another. The result is that 
a map of Madras looks like a jigsaw puzzle. The Province 
has a coastline of 1,250 miles on the Bay of Bengal, or ‘‘ Coro- 
mandel Coast ’’, the east side of the Indian peninsula, where 
the capital, Madras, is situated. It has also a coastline of 450 
miles on the western or ‘‘ Malabar Coast ’’, including the ports 
of Calicut and Mangalore. Connecting these two coastal strips 
is a corridor of British territory about 100 miles wide, separating 
Mysore State from Cochin and Travancore. In this corridor, on 
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the Nilgiri Hills, is situated the town of Ootacamund, a place 
where the hot-heads of the Government can cool their heels in 
the torrid summer months. 

I didn’t stay long in Calicut, as I was unable to get a car 
to take me out to the spot, eight miles north of the city, where 
Vasco da Gama landed. It was steaming hot, so I departed on 
the afternoon train for Ootacamund on the hills, 155 miles away, 
to cool off. 

What a journey ! Slowly the train crawled up the Ghats, with 
interminable halts. About midnight we reached Coimbatore 
junction, 1,898 feet above sea-level. It was cooler here, but there 
was an infernal wait of five hours for the Ootacamund train. 
Nothing to do except doze on the platform with about a thousand 
other passengers, all chewing betel and bitten by mosquitoes and 
bugs. 

Came the dawn, and the train, then off we went on a steeper 
and steeper climb up the Ghats. For parts of the way 
there was a rack-railway, with a grade of 1 in 12. As the train 
climbed, the temperature fell. Crikey, it got cold ! For the 
first time on my Indian travels, I had to put on my overcoat. 

About mid-day we reached Ootacamund—named ‘* Ooty ’’ for 
short—7,429 feet above sea-level. That’s a bit higher than 
Mount Kosciusko, Australia’s highest peak. The scenery at Ooty 
is marvellous—mountains, mountains everywhere, and crisp air, 
so no wonder it’s the “‘ summer capital’’ of Madras Province. 
I stayed at a posh boarding-house, named ‘* Regent Park ’’— 
full of English people who were very nice and pleasant, but the 
wrong atmosphere for me. I’m afraid I shocked some of them 
when I gave a lecturette about Tobruk, and used the word 
‘“ bastard ’’, to illustrate soldier’s slang. 

‘* He’s swearing, isn’t he ? ’’ said a maiden, sotto voce. 

‘‘Oh no,’’ remarked her chaperone. ‘‘ They all talk like that 
in Australia. I once travelled on a P & O liner with a team 
of Australian footballers, and that’s really the way they do talk 
out there !| ”’ 


‘Next morning I had a game of golf. When I got back to the 
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boarding-house, a Daimler car was awaiting me. In it was 
Captain Charles Harding, A.D.C. to Sir Arthur Hope, the 
Governor of Madras Province, who was holidaying at Ooty and 
had invited me to lunch. Captain Harding was an _ Irish 
Guardsman. Out we went to Government House, where I was 
sherried by aide-de-camp Harding while we awaited our host. 

In strode Sir Arthur, tree-tall—over six feet—-and a dinkum 
Guardsman. ‘‘ Hello, Clune. How are you? How is Lord 
Wavell ? ”’ 

“‘ Quite well, sir,’’ from me, most respectfully. 

‘“‘ I had a card from him that you were coming,’’ he continued. 

se Y es, sir | a? 

‘‘ And how are you doing in India, Clune ? Getting plenty 
to eat? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. I’ve been seventy-five days in India, and have 
had chicken sixty-seven times.’’ 

‘Good Lord ! Harding,’’ in an aside to his aide. ‘‘ What 
have we got for lunch ? ”’ 

‘“* Chicken, sir.’’ 


After the chicken—and the port—His Excellency showed me 
the sights. The walls of the reception room of the Residency 
were lined with oil paintings of his predecessors. Aged 48, Sir 
Arthur is a Sandhurst man, who served with the Coldstream 
Guards in the 1914-18 war, was severely wounded, and decorated, 
thence became a Conservative M.P., Treasurer of the King’s 
Household, and then was appointed Governor of Madras in 1940. 
His main concern now is the problem of placing demobilised 
Indian soldiers on the land or in good employment after their 
service ends. He’s looking ahead, and planning farsightedly. 

‘Over 300,000 soldiers have already been recruited from 
Madras Province,’’ he told me, ‘‘ and we are considering the 
problem of finding land for those who will want land when they 
are demobilised. This isn’t easy, as all the good land is already 
fully occupied, so we propose to reclaim swamps or other waste 
lands for colonies of soldier settlers. This means drainage, 
irrigation, road development, hydro-electric schemes, anti- 
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malarial measures, and so on. It’s a big scheme of post-war 
development.’’ 


Downhill I tootled from Ooty’s snooty highlands, by train 353 
miles across the peninsula to Madras city—a twelve-hours’ run. 
It was like coming back to a hot-house, after a week spent in 
Ooty’s mountain coolth, but I felt rejuvenated by the rest I’d 
had, and it was with new zest that I resumed my quest for the 
elusive Spirit of India. For a week I rambled around Madras 
and its precincts, and covered a hell of a lot of ground— 
historic and holy. 

Madras city (population 777,000) is the third-largest city of 
India, but in historical prestige—as far as the British ‘‘ raj ’’ is 
concerned—it stands first, since it was in the Madras Presidency 
mainly that the British East India Company waged the brilliant 
military campaigns which established British supremacy over all- 
comers—Dutch, French and Native Princes, separately or com- 
bined. The story is too big to tell here. At present I want to 
talk mostly about saints, not soldiers. 

According to tradition, Saint Thomas the Apostle, who first 
brought Christianity to India, was martyred at Saint Thomas’s 
mount, eight miles outside the present city of Madras, in the year 
60 A.D. I don’t know whether he was white or black, Aryan 
or Jew, but apparently he founded the tradition of ‘‘ Nestorian ’’ 
Christianity, which still survives in Southern India and is 
different in some respects from ‘‘ Roman ’”’ Christianity, brought 
to India by Saint Francis Xavier fifteen centuries later. 

I visited the Cathedral of Saint Thomas, two miles out of 
Madras city, at a place named Mylapore, near the banks of the 
Adyar River. The cathedral was built by the Portuguese in the 
year 1504, with later additions. The relics of the saint were 
buried in a tomb in the cathedral, but were later removed and 
enshrined at Ortoria in Italy. A forbidding notice said that men 
in shorts were not allowed in the cathedral—so, as this meant 
me, I cut short my saintly meditations and departed after a 
short stay. 
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Madras city is hot and dusty, sweltering by the palm-fringed 
seashore, and bustling with business, but its ancient priority as 
the chief British entrepot to the wealth of Hindostan has been 
filched from it by Bombay and Calcutta. I don’t mean to convey 
the impression that Madras is unimportant, but only that some of 
its former glory has departed, and there is a ‘‘ feeling ’’ of drab- 
ness and grabbery. 1 was rooked more in Madras—on my hotel- 
bills and other tourist services—than in any other part of India, 
and that’s saying a lot. 

Naturally a city, which is the capital and entrepot of a province 
with 50 million inhabitants, is an important business centre— 
but I think the climate is against its development into a likeable 
metropolitan place of residence for Europeans. It’s too low-lying 
to be comfortable. 

The people of Madras Province are 88 per cent Hindus, 7 
per cent Moslems, 4 per cent Christians, and 1 per cent “‘ others ’’. 
The overwhelming majority of the ‘‘ Madrassis ’’ are of Dravidian 
race—darker in colour than the Aryans. They speak mostly the 
‘‘Tamil’’ languages, which comprize_ several dialects—not 
Hindustani. Education lags far behind that of the Native States 
of Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin, but in recent years has been 
pepped up. 

About 70 per cent of the people are peasants, growing rice, 
cotton, sugarcane, oil-seeds, coffee, tea and rubber. There are 
56 cotton-mills and 4 jute-mills in the province. Rainfall along 
the coast is likely to be sporadic, and droughts can cause disaster 
—but irrigation is gradually reducing this menace. There is 
plenty of water in the deltas of the Godavari, Krishna, Cauvery 
and other east-flowing rivers, which drain from the ‘‘ Western 
Ghats ’’ and the Deccan Plateau. 

I made a pilgrimage to the old fort and to the battlefield of Arcot 
and collected a lot of hero-worshipping data about Robert Clive, 
who “‘ was truly great in arms and in council ’’—the man who, 
more than any other, established British rule in India, by bashing 
his way through from a humble clerkship to supreme command. 
If I could only bash my way through paper-rationing restrictions, 
I’d tell the full story here—but Clive the Conqueror must wait, 
as India in 1944 faced a greater menace than the Lord of Plassey 
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ever knew, and I was anxious to get to Burma, to see Clive’s 
descendants bashing the Japs. 


Before leaving Madras Province, I found the ‘‘ Spirit of India ’’, 
for which I had been seeking so long. 

Curiosity led me to visit the French settlement of Pondicherry, 
by car 120 miles south along the coast from Madras city. There 
I was kindly entertained by Colonel Gastrell, British Consul, who 
hoists the Union Jack in this French enclave, 115 square miles 
in area, with 200,000 population. At the Consulate I met Mlle. 
Ella Maillart, world-famous Swiss travel-authoress, who has been 
to most of Asia’s outlandish places. She told me where the 
‘* Spirit of India ’’ was to be found—in the Ashrams of the 
masters of Yoga, the meditating-places of the so-called ‘‘ Hindu 
saints ’’. 

It so happens that the most famous of these Ashrams is in 
Pondicherry—the abode of the holiest of all holy men in India, 
by name Shri Aurobindo. 

The word ‘‘ Shri’’ means ‘‘ Master ’’, and is pronounced as 
‘* Schree ’’, or something like that. Of course, off I went to 
the sanctum, and spent a day there, meditating and marvelling. 

Shri Aurobindo, also known as ‘‘ The Silent Yogi’’, is now 
78 years of age. As a child he was sent to England for an 
education, remaining there for fourteen years, until he was 21 
years of age. He is a graduate of King’s College, Cambridge. 
axeturning to India in 1898, he was engaged as Professor of 
English at Baroda College, and remained there until 1905. Then 
he went im for politics, joined Tilak, and became editor of the 
pioneer Nationalist paper, Bande Mataram, (‘‘ Hail the Mother- 
land ’’.) 

In May, 1908, he was arrested and held for a year in jail 
on remand. He spent that year in practising Yoga, and medi- 
tating on the truths of religion. When he came out of jail, he 
retired to Pondicherry—beyond the reach of British justice—and 
he’s been there ever since, meditating in silence. Though he 
never speaks, he has written many books on religion, philosophy, 
and Yoga, his magnum opus being a two-volume work entitled 
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The Life Divine. An Ashram has grown up around him, with 
400 disciples. He shows himself to them four times a year, but 
never speaks. He gives an unspoken blessing. In silence he 
teaches. In silence they learn. It is all done by thought- 
transference, or ‘‘ telepathy ’’. 

If the Spirit of India is to be found anywhere, it is in Shri 
Aurobindo’s Ashram. His aim is ‘‘ to divinise the human, 
immortalise the mortal, and spiritualise the material ’’. 

‘* Let all thyself be light,’’ he urges. ‘‘ Transform thy reason 
into ordered intuition.”’ 

Many strange stories about Shri Aurobindo have gained 
credence. It is rumoured that he is the mystical ‘“‘ power ”’ 
behind Mahatma Gandhi, and that Gandhi consults him—by 
telepathy—every Monday, and at other times. I just mention 
this for what it is worth as a rumour. India is a land of 
mystics, of holy men, and of holy humbugs. I don’t think 
anybody has even remotely suggested that Shri Aurobindo is 
a humbug. One day at his Ashram would soon abolish that 
idea. The atmosphere is one of joy and inward peace, all- 
pervading. Even I, a restless wanderer, felt the magic of that 
silence and that peace. I didn’t feel it strongly enough to squat 
down and stay there, meditating, for the rest of my life—but 
at least I began to understand that religion in India is not 
just something to be believed. It is a way of living. ‘“‘ Energise 
your consciousness | ’’ writes Shri Aurobindo. ‘‘ Let all your 
life be Light.’”” This emphasis on what European civilization 
calls ‘‘ spirituality ’’ is the Great Reality, to the hundreds of 
miltions in India. They do not separate ‘‘ body ’’ and “‘ soul’’, 
as we do. They believe that body and soul, matter and spirit, 
are all One Thing—not two. 

That’s the ‘‘ Spirit of India ’’, as I discovered it, seeing the 
matter clearly for the first time when I visited the Ashram of 
Shri Aurobindo, the ‘‘ Saint of Pondicherry ’’. 


My next pilgrimage was to the Ashram of Shri Maharshi, the 
‘* Saint of Tiruvannamalai ’’, about 70 miles from Pondicherry. 
I stayed a day and a night in this Ashram, and had a talk with 
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the saint, who is not a silent one, like the Yogi of Pondicherry. 
In fact, Shri Maharshi is a likeable old chap, very human and 
approachable. Born in the south of India about 70 years ago, 
he began having ‘‘ visions’’ in his ‘teens, and, obeying a 
‘“ voice ’’, he went to Tiruvannamalai, where he’s been ever since. 
Not highly educated in ‘‘ book-learning ’’, he has attracted disci- 
ples and established an Ashram solely by the extreme spirituality of 
his personality, and by the simplicity of his teachings, which are 
taken down in the Tamil language by his disciples, translated, and 
printed as ‘‘ gospels ’’’. Great is his fame, and he is venerated by 
the multitude. People come from all over India just to see 
him. He gives his blessing free to everybody who asks for 
it. In some queer way, that is all his own, he “ radiates ’’ 
peace and spiritual joy. 

Shri Aurobindo is a ‘‘ learned ’’ saint, while Shri Maharshi 
is a ‘‘ simple ’’ saint—but both have arrived at the same goal 
of self-purification by the spiritual discipline of Yoga, the 
Indian system of mind-control. 

The aim is “‘ecstacy’’, to be attained through meditation. 
The Christian saints, down the ages, have also achieved ecstacy, 
or “‘ union with God’’, by prayer and meditation, and by 
monastic spiritual discipline, becoming revered for their purity 
of soul, which works miracles. This may be the same thing 
as ‘“‘ Yoga’’, but under a different name. India is the land 
where holy men still strive to be saints, of the non-Christian 
variety. They are revered as truth-seekers and truth-finders. In 
o r bustling, money-crazed modern civilization, we are inclined 
to jeer at saints, both Christian and non-Christian—but it 
may be that the saints, seeking and finding peace, inner peace, 
can well afford to smile benignantly at those who mock them. 

India’s message to the Western world—and even to modern 
Christianity—is that life without religion is incomplete. What- 
ever form the religion may take, whatever name of God may 
be invoked, the devotee who seeks the Truth sincerely will find 
at least something more than he who never seeks at all. 


% * * 


Before leaving the Ashram, I attempted to interview the saint 
18 
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—but he turned the tables and interviewed me for half an hour, 
quizzing me about my adventures in many lands. What inte- 
rested him most, I think, was my mention of the Stone Age 
aborigines of Central Australia, and of the giant stone named 
‘““ Oolera ’’—Ayer’s Rock—the biggest gibber in the world, an 
aboriginal place of pilgrimage. 

I got only one good question in, asking him the meaning of 
the tiger-skin on which he sat. ‘‘ It is a symbol of my fierceness 
to protect my religion ’’’, was his smiling reply. 

‘* But what is your religion ? ’’ I innocently asked. 

‘“ Seeking the truth,’’ was his prompt reply. 

So ended my pilgrimage to the Saint of Tiruvannamalai. I 
think it is not so much his actual teaching as his calm and 
serene atmosphere which attracts disciples. He appears, in some 
indefinable way, to have entirely purged his soul of evil, and 
to emanate goodness in a kind of aura. To our westernized 
minds, the whole rigmarole has its funny side, when reduced to 
descriptive words—but actually the old boy isn’t funny at all. 
He’s immensely dignified and convincing as a kind personality. 
Some Christian bishops also have this quality—but I doubt 
whether they could radiate it, sitting clothed only in a loin-cloth, 
on a tiger-skin ! 


On the way back to Madras, I stopped to gape at the temples 
of Conjeeveram, 58 miles inland. This is one of the oldest cities 
in India, with a known history going back more than 2,000 
years. Within an area of a few square miles are more than 
one thousand temples, including many lofty pyramidal structures 
up to 100 feet high. The temples are covered with thousands 
of sculptures, depicting the whole story of the many Hindu gods. 
A student of the Hindu faith could spend a life-time here— 
many do !—without being able to study the meaning of all the 
carvings in stone. No wonder Conjeeveram is one of the ‘‘ Seven 
Holy Places ’’ of Hindu pilgrimage ! 

Then a thought struck me. Where are the modern Hindu 
temples ? In all my wanderings I didn’t see any. It seems that 
the Hindus of today have lost the art of temple-building. They 
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worship at the shrines built by their remote ancestors—but where 
are the temple-sculptors of today ? Are modern Hindus just 
living on the past glories of their race ? Will there ever be a 
revival of Hindu Art, or a new development of it, fit to compare 
with the glories of antiquity ? 

Apparently the Indians ‘‘ lost heart’’ when the European 
conquerors came and placed them in subjection. Gandhi 
preaches nationalism as a means of restoring Indian self-respect. 
So, he thinks, the ancient glories of Hindostan will be revived. 
Under British rule, Indian education has been “ literary ’’, or 
clerical, rather than practical. There are too many lawyers and 
journalists, not enough architects and engineers, among the 
‘‘ educated ’’ Indians today. One of the fads ef Daddy Gandhi 
—to which little publicity has been given—is what he calls 
‘‘ Basic Education ’’—a mixture of book-learning and craftsman- 
ship in the primary school stages. This is also what he is driving 
at in his ‘‘ khaddar’’ homespun campaigns. He wants Indians 
to re-learn their ancestral arts and crafts in the village, so that 
they’ll be able to use their hands to make things, instead of 
only using their tongues to argue with, as too many lawyers 
and ‘‘ babus’’ (clerks) do when they’ve had a bit of British 
education. 

If Gandhi is nght, the removal of foreign domination would 
release floods of creative artistic effort in India. Then once 
again India would be a home of new masterpieces in architecture, 
art and sculpture, instead of being just a gigantic museum of 
antiquities, as it is at present. 

Pandit Nehru and the “ Tata’’ Planners want India’s new 
energy to be put into irrigation, housing for the people, and 
the development of transport and industries. In other words, 
they want to ‘‘ westernize’’ India, by concentrating on 
economics and material things, while Gandhi wants to re-energize 
the Spirit of India—-the spirit which builds temples to praise 
God, instead of skyscrapers to praise Mammon. He wants 
Indians to analyse their souls, not the market-reports—to medi- 
tate on the Vedic Scriptures, not on the Stock Exchange ticker- 
tape. 

Which will win—God or Big Business? ‘‘ Leave us to 
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God ! ’’ says Gandhi. Is the little Mahatma big enough to beat 
Big Business ? 
Only the future will show. . 


My final religious exploration in Madras was a visit to the 
headquarters of the Theosophical Society, at Adyar, five miles 
out of town. 

Christianity, in nineteen centuries since Saint Thomas, has 
made very few converts in India, considering that only 6 million 
of India’s 389 millions profess the faith of Christ. Now, it 
appears to me that the aim of the Theosophical Society is to 
reverse the process, by attempting to introduce some “‘ Indian ’’ 
religious ideas to the rest of the world. 

The Society was founded in 1875 by Madam Blavatsky and 
Colonel Olcott, and was later developed under the guidance and 
inspiration of Mrs Annie Besant. I need not attempt to define 
the aims of the Theosophical Society which is well-known in 
Australia, also in the U.S.A. and Britain. It is not a ‘‘ Hindu ”’ 
organisation, but has taken some elements from Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and other religions. 

The headquarters site at Adyar was selected by the founders 
in 1882. It was then an estate of 27 acres, but today it extends 
to 200 acres, planted with extensive and very beautiful gardens. 
The people who live at this:settlement are all workers, and the 
gardens produce a considerable revenue. There are also con- 
tributions from overseas branches or lodges of the Theosophical 
Society, and revenue from sales of literature. The total number 
of Theosophists throughout the world is 28,000. : 

I was shown around Adyar by the Manager of the Press 
Department, Mr J. L. Davidge, formerly of Adelaide and Sydney. 
The learned President, Bishop Arundale, was out, so I didn’t 
meet him. The staff, of about 30 persons, include about ten 
Europeans, the rest Indians. In the gardens are Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Parsee temples, a mosque and a Christian church. 
Mr Davidge told me that a Jewish synagogue, also Sikh and 
Jain temples are in the course of erection. He pointed to the 
inscription on the shrine of Mrs Besant : ‘‘ There is no religion 
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higher than the truth.’’ 

‘‘ The aim of Theosophy ’’, said my mentor, ‘“‘ is to encourage 
the study of Comparative Religion, and to preach the brother- 
hood of man, without distinction of race, creed, caste, or 
colour.” 

Well, that’s a tall order, I couldn’t help thinking. 


‘ 


One of the activities at Adyar, the home of occultism and 
universal brotherhood, is Air Raid Precautions, in charge of 
Mrs Jane Clumeck, whose husband is a flying officer in the 
R. A. F., on service in India. 

The warning siren is on the roof of the Theosophical Printing 
Works. 

So we come back to the realities of war and hatred, after all 
our saintly meditations—even in South India, the Land of 
Saints ! 


Back in town I met Colonel Douglas Reid, M.C., commander 
of the Madras Guards, which were established at the time of the 
Indian Mutiny. The Guards are all ‘‘ Anglo-Indians’’. They 
became a full battalion in 1941, and had the unenviable job of 
preparing to defend this ancient citadel of British power against 
a Japanese invasion, which was expected at any tick of the 
clock after the fall of Singapore. 

In April, 1942, a Jap ‘plane bombed Madras, killing two 
civilians and injuring fourteen. This raid is known as “ the 
Jap Flap’’. Thousands of panicked civilians ‘‘ went bush ’”’ 
—or ‘‘ jungle ’’—and some of them didn’t stop running until 
they reached the hills of Ooty. They thought an invasion was 


a certainty. 
But the Madras Guards stood firm, awaiting the foe. Their 
Colonel addressed them : ‘‘ Here is an opportunity to show the 


world that you can fight. By this time tomorrow most of you 
will be dead, so put up a good show before you pass out ! ’’ 

But the Japs didn’t come. Their ‘‘ flap’’ was a “‘ flop’’. 
They had gone to the limits of their reach—and couldn’t reach 
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either Australia or India, except by a few air-raids, for spite, 
and to create panic. 

Rapidly reinforcements poured into Madras—but they had no 
fighting to do there, as the Jap was too busy consolidating his 
ill-gotten gains in Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia, to venture 
further afield. So the east coast of India and Ceylon, from 
Colombo to Calcutta, had time—precious time—to prepare and 
make itself impregnable. 

The ancient military glories of Clive and ‘ the company ”’ 
were revived ten-thousandfold, as indolent India got ready to 
face the new foe, stationed to the east, across the waters of the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Now I’m off to Calcutta, and thence to Assam and Burma to 
see India at war. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


MADRAS TO CALCUTTA BY TRAIN—THE METRO- . 
POLIS OF THE DELTA—CIVILIZATION ON THE BANKS 
OF THE HOOGHLY—A SUNDOWNER ARRIVES AT 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE—MR & MRS CASEY AT HOME 
AND ABROAD—A SMALL INFORMAL DINNER PARTY-- 
CASEY’S BIG JOB—HORRORS OF THE BENGAL 
FAMINE—ITS ORIGINS AND CAUSES—THE RISE OF 
CALCUTTA—JUTE FOR THE WORLD'S BAGS— 
NATURE’S HARMONY UPSET—WHY GANDHI DIS- 
LIKES ‘' WESTERN" CIVILIZATION—A MAN OF 
THE PAVEMENT—STRANGE CASE OF SYDNEY DE 
KANTZOW. 


A! 6 p.m. on Tuesday, 2ist March, 1944, I left Madras by 

train, bound for Calcutta,- 1,032 miles away to the north. 
I had spent most of the day waiting at St Thomas Airport, six 
miles out of town, for the Colombo-Calcutta air-liner to arrive. 
It was reported one hour late, but, after waiting from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. I got tired of waiting, taxied back to town, and 
flopped into the only vacant first-class seat on the Calcutta train, 
with a few seconds to spare before she started. 

In their craze for distance train-travel, Indians are just like 
Americans. The Indian businessman thinks nothing of spending 
a few days in a train. Not only businessmen ; but also pilgrims, 
paupers and peasants take to trains like ducks to water. All 
India seems to be perpetually on the move, train-borne. Fares 
per miles are cheap. The third-class carriages are crowded with 
people of all creeds and castes, sleeping, meditating, arguing 
politics and dogma for thousands of miles. Apparently there is 
some sort of “ dispensation’’ about untouchability for train- 
journeys, as they are all jam-packed cheek by jowl on the 
seats, or squatting on the floors. At every stop, food-and-drink 
vendors do a roaring trade, with plenty of roaring. The first- 
class carriages, for sahibs and snobs, are comfortable and 
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spacious. J] was in a compartment that was sleeper by night, 
saloon by day, so I didn’t grumble. 

Philosophically, I faced a journey of two days, and two nights 
of wheel-rumble, rattle and clank—about the same distance as 
from Melbourne to Brisbane, but without any changes of trains 
or long stops on the way. 

After a pleasant night’s snoring, I awakened at 6 a.m. in 
a cool dawn. We were running through flat country irrigated 
with many canals, between the deltas of the Krishna and 
Godavari rivers, which drain eastwards from the hills of 
Hyderabad into the Bay of Bengal. At 9 a.m. we reached the 
oridge over the Godavari River—an engineering freak, consisting 
of 56 spans, each 150 feet long. The river here is about 14 miles 
wide, so the bridge is worth writing home about. It was built 
in the year 1900, a necklace of steel, looking very narrow and 
fragile against the swirling waters. 

Alas, we had been 15 hours on the journey, and had travelled 
only 358 miles from Madras ! There was still another 674 miles 
to go. ‘ 

Godavari’s stream was dotted with islets and sandbanks. 
Sailing craft were tacking upstream and rafts of logs were drifting 
down, poled off the sandbanks by the raft-cress. On went the 
train, through fields of sugar-cane, irrigated from the dammed 
Godavari. The line hugs the coast of the Bay of Bengal prac- 
tically all the way from Madras to Calcutta, but too far inland 
to see the sea. There are no good harbours in all this thousand- 
mile stretch of the Coromandel Coast. The river-mouths are 
sandsilted and deltaic, useless for heavy navigation. Coastal 
steamers and fishing boats use the small ports of Masulipatam, 
Coconada, Vizagapatam, and Puri, which all have a history of 
East India trading days—a history of trade and fighting—but 
are too small for modern ocean-growing vessels. 

Come to think of it, India’s lengthy V-shaped coastline has 
very few good harbours. This explains the concentration of 
commerce at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta—the three largest 
cities in India. They are not ‘“ Indian ’’ cities at all, viewed 
historically, but. are British-built and British-developed, as sea- 
ports for British trade. Through these three bottle-necks, 
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practically all the export and import trade of India for three 
centuries has been canalized. Britain’s control of India has been 
a sea-control. The paucity of ports has made that control easy 
to establish and maintain. 

At 1 p.m. after nineteen hours, we were 453 miles from 
Madras, nearing Vizagapatam, and still in Madras Province. 
The country was still flat and monotonous, sparsely grassed, 
with low bare granite hills to the west, an unpleasing contrast 
with the lush jungles and towering ghats of the Malabar Coast, 
on the other side of the peninsula. 

Towards nightfall we passed out of Madras Province into 
Orissa, an ancient kingdom which became an infant province 
in January, 1936. Before that it had been amalgamated for 
administrative purposes with the Province of Bihar, in the 
Ganges Valley to the north. The people of Orissa are different 
from the people of Bihar—so they agreed to differ, and to 
separate. The population of the new-made province is about 
8 million, area 32,681 square miles. The main town is Puri, 
seaside resort and fishing-port, famed for its temple of 
““ Juggernaut ’’, also spelled Jagannath, which attracts 100,000 
pilgrims a year. There are three gigantic images of the gods, 
which are dragged in procession through the streets once a year. 
Juggernaut’s car is 35 feet square, and has sixteen wheels, and 
7 feet high. It’s all hooey to say that pilgrims deliberately 
throw themselves under the wheels in religious fervour. Very 
occasionally an onlooker gets crushed by accident as the car 
grinds on its way, pulled and pushed by thousands of yelling 
devotees. The suicide yarn is only a traveller’s tale, passed on 
from liar to liar down the centuries. 

It was night-time when the Calcutta Mail, a modern Juggernaut 
car, rumbled past Puri, and I was fast asleep, dreaming of 
tigers, for which Orissa’s jungles are famed. When dawn came, 
we were still in flat coastal cquntry, with palm-trees rustling 
as we passed. This was near the town of Balasore, ancient Hindu 
sea-gate to the Ganges Valley and Bengal. Here the Portuguese 
had a slave market, which has become legendary. The English, 
French, Danes and Dutch later established trading factories at 
Balasore, which was the most northerly port on the Coromandel 
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Coast. Beyond it is the delta-maze of Ganges’ many mouths. 

The Portuguese penetrated the delta-maze and established a 
factory at Hooghly, on the largest estuary-branch, in 1537 A.D. 
The British factory there was established in 1651, then was 
moved 24 miles downstream to Calcutta in 1690. It was only 
a fishing village then, but today it’s the second largest city in 
the British Empire. 

As Calcutta rose, all the other little seaports declined in 
importance. Although Calcutta is 126 miles upstream, the 
Hooghly River, despite its sandbanks, is navigable under skilled 
pilotage for the largest vessels. Tidal action continues for 60 
miles above the city. I can’t think of any other world-important 
seaport which is 126 miles inland. The foundation of Calcutta, 
so far inside the delta, was a master-stroke of British commercial 
enterprize, empire-building vision, and military-naval strategy. 
There they have squatted, and will continue to squat, controlling 
the vast trade of the Ganges Valley, in the same way that a 
cork controls the contents of a bottle. 


After leaving Balasore, the train veered away from the coast, 
making across country for Calcutta, 144 miles distant. Now we 
were at last in Bengal Province. The country was jungly and 
marshy, with many streams to cross. At midday we reached the 
Rupnariain River, 35 miles from Calcutta. The bridge here is 
a beaut, nine spans of 300 feet each, crossing a tidal estuary 
half-a-mile wide. 

Another two hours’ train-crawl brought me to the end of my 
Madras to Calcutta Marathon. We had reached the riparian 
metropolis of British India, at Howrah station, on the south 
bank of the Hooghly River, opposite Calcutta city, which is on 
the north bank. The river, 1,500 feet wide, is crossed by a 
single-span cantilever bridge, the pride of Bengal, brand-new 
—but excuse me, I’m from Sydney, and all these little bridges 
just bore me. 

After the 44 hours in the train I had only one thought—a 
bath and shave. Three days previously I had wired from Madras 
to book accommodation at one of Calcutta’s poshest pubs. What 
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happens next is no fairytale, though it seemed like it, at times. 

I was welcomed at Howrah station by the familiar greeting of 
‘Sahib, Baksheesh Sahib ! ’’ A thousand weary train-travellers 
were being met by about 10,000 coolies, bearers, touts and 
relatives, all yelling in disunison. After a wild scramble with 
luggage, there was a wilder scramble for a taxi. About twenty 
people besieged each vehicle on the rank, and I was left 
lamenting, while a bare-bottomed sad-eyed Sadhu, clothed only in 
a G-string and ashes, held out an appealing hand. The scenery 
outside the station was unattractive. Vultures swooped on dirt- 
boxes and dung-heaps. A stale filthy smell, reminiscent of 
Bombay, was all-pervading. 

A tonga drew up at the kerb. It was the worst-looking thing 
on four wheels which ever miscalled itself a cab. The driver of 
this one-horse hearse solicited my patronage. 

‘* Hotel Stupendous, how much ? ’’ J asked, with new-acquired 
cunning. 

“Four chips, Sahib.’’ 

‘Three chips! ’’ I replied, promptly. The Yanks have 
educated the Indians to call rupees chips. 

Sadly, the tonga-wallah decided that I wasn’t a Yank, and 
agreed to transport me at a discount. I climbed into the spring- 
less, iron-tyred buggy, and over the Hooghly Bridge we crawled 
without mishap. Huge barrage balloons floated overhead, to 
baffle the Japs. The traffic cops had white umbrellas, opened, 
fastened to their belts, leaving their hands free to direct the 
vehicular flow. They looked like paratroops. Jay-walkers, 
bull-carts and sacred cows wandered at random. The streets and 
pavements were spattered with ordure. First impressions of 
Calcutta were uninviting, but I was too tired and dirty and 
unshaven myself to be in a position to criticise. 

Arrived at the Hotel Stupendous, I left my gear in the tonga, 
and strode through the palatial portals to see about my room. 
The desk-clerk looked blank. He had never heard of anyone 
called “‘Clune’’. ‘‘ Sorry, sir, we have no accommodation at 
all.’’ I persisted. He swore by the beard of the Prophet that 
they had no wire from me. I swore by my own three-days’ 
beard that they must have got the wire. Pause for research, 
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then I was informed that my telegram had arrived, but it had 
not been opened. 

‘“Why not ?’’ I roared. 

‘* Because it was addressed to the manager, and the manager 
was away !| ”’ 

Did ever you hear such a stupid excuse ? My temperature 
began to rise when I was informed not only that I couldn’t get 
a room at the Stupendous, but that I had no hope of getting 
one anywhere in Calcutta. ‘‘ Every hotel is booked to utmost 
capacity, sir! The city is full of Americans.”’ 

‘“ Well, where do you expect me to sleep ? ’’ I roared, starting 
to tell off the whole staff in princely pukka style. ‘‘ Do you 
think I’m going to sleep on the blasted maidan with the 
untouchables ? ’’ 

Just as I was getting into second gear, an excited clerk hurried 
up. He had an important looking letter in his hand. I inter- 
rupted my incipient harangue, and perused the miraculously- 
arrived epistle. 

It was from Government House. I had wired from Madras 
to the Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey, Australian-borr Governor of 
Bengal Province, asking for the privilege of an interview, and 
stating that I would be staying at the Hotel Stupendous. 

Here was the answer. His Excellency not only granted me an 
interview ; but invited’ me to stay at Government House. 

‘“ All right,’’ I said to the flabbergasted hotel-clerks. ‘‘ If you 
won't give me a room here, I'll have to go and stay with the 
Governor ! ”’ 

striding out in a huff and a hurry, I re-entered my overland 
waggonctte and directed the driver to take me to Government 
House. I thought perhaps it would be miles out of town, like 
the Viceroy’s residence at New Delhi—but I was wrong. It was 
only about a furlong’s drive-crawl from the Hotel Stupendous, 
right in the centre of the city. 

Calcutta’s layout is elongated.. It sprawls along the Hooghly 
for about nine miles, extending about three miles back from the 
river bank. The centre of the city is Fort William, the ancient 
stronghold of the East India Company. It is an octagonal 
fortress, built by Clive in 1781, strong enough to stand any 
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possible siege. Three sides of the octagon point towards the 
river, the other five landwards. The fortress has a high wall, 
surrounded by a moat 50 feet wide, and 80 feet deep. 

Clive allowed no buildings to be erected within a half mile 
of the fort-walls, so that attackers would have to advance under 
fire across an open space, without cover. The result was the 
Calcutta ‘‘ maidan’’ or ‘‘ plain’’, grassy park two miles long 
and about a mile wide, which nowadays serves the purpose of 
a gigantic park, common, or “‘ lung’’ for Calcutta city. It 
contains a race-course, three polo-grounds, a _ football-ground 
and a cricket-ground, also botanical gardens and the zoo. Along 
one side of the maidan runs the river. Along the other side is 
Chowringhee Road, lined with imposing public and commercial 
buildings. This part of Calcutta is mighty impressive, and was 
intended to be so, since Calcutta until 1912 was the British 
capital of All-India. Its nose was put out of joint when the 
capital was moved to New Delhi, but the ancient Viceregal flavour 
still lingers in the statues, memorials and great buildings in and 
around the maidan area. 


I had only time for a glimpse at the maidan when my tonga 
equipage came to a halt at the portals of Government House. 
I don’t know which was the more surprized—the Sergeant of the 
Guard, at seeing such a hobo arrive, or the aforesaid hobo at 
sight of the stately palace which houses the Governor of Bengal. 
Actually, it’s one of the finest buildings in India. Standing at 
the north end of the maidan, in a private park of six acres 
with beautiful trees and lawns, it’s a_ three-storied structure, 
with gigantic Grecian-style columns, a real solid emblem of 
Britain’s majesty, might, and power, to impress the natives 
with the stability and permanence of the raj. It also impressed 
me. 

The Sergeant of the Guard was dumbstruck when my chariot 
halted at the massive wrought-iron gates. I flouted my embossed 
invitation before his snooty nose, and trumped his ace. I doubt 
whether such a disreputable-looking vehicle and visitor had ever 
previously passed through those portals, since guard was first 
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mounted there in 1802. My whiskery face was lobster-red after 
weeks of wandering in the tropical southlands. My eyes were 
ringed with cinders, my ears and nostrils filled with dust, my 
open-necked shirt grimy with sweat. On the roof of the coffin- 
shaped four-wheeler was my luggage, comprising one suitcase, a 
typewriter, and a swag—yes, a fair-dinkum Matilda, consisting 
of bedding and blankets which I had been carting around South 
India. [I looked like the Man from Snowy River—and, to make 
the picture convincing, it was just nearing sundown. 

The gate-guard must have thought I was one of the Governor’s 
poor relations rolling home to roost, but never a blink blinked 
they as the gates opened smoothly, and my unoiled post-chaise 
squeaked and creaked along the gravelled driveway to halt 
before the magnificent marble steps leading to the column-flanked 
portico. 


‘‘ Government House, 23rd March: Mr Frank Clune has 
arrived.’’ So said the Calcutta Statesman next morning, and 
they were right. 

Colonel Rex Peel, the Military Secretary, escorted the sun- 
downer and his swag to the ‘‘ Yellow Room ’’, in the south-west 
wing of the palace. ‘‘ Here’s your billet,’’ he said, then added, 
as an afterthought, ‘‘ This is the room in which Winston 
Churchill stayed in 1899.’’ 

’*Struth | That was a fast one, it nearly skittled me out. 
Then the Colonel put over a googly by asking me would I like 
an egg for my tea. Would I ? It was five o’clock, and I hadn’t 
yet lunched. Within a few minutes the tea-tray arrived, with 
scrambled eggs and toast for a filler. 

‘* IT suppose you'll be down to dinner ? ’’ asked the Colonel 
casually. 

I nearly said ‘‘ My oath! ’’ but remembered I was from 
Sydney, so I just murmured heartily, ‘‘ My word ! ”’ 

“Dinner will be at 8.30,’’ said my guardian angel, ‘‘ but be 
down in the Throne Room by 8.15 to meet the guests, before 
His Excellency arrives.’’ 

“Too right,’’ I nearly said, but pruned it to ‘“‘ all right ’’. 
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My mentor departed, and a dhobi-walla arrived to take away 
my dirty clothes, also my dinner-suit for pressing. 

On the writing desk in my room was a printed list of His 
Excellency’s engagements for the day, ending with ‘‘ small 
informal dinner party for 42’’. A notice on the desk informed 
guests that servants are not to be tipped directly, but that a 
daily tip of 5 rupees can be made to the Servants Fund, for 
annual distribution. Good idea! Another notice stated that, 
owing to reduced stocks of whisky, it had been found necessary 
to limit the supply before dinner to three pegs. Not so good ! 

While I was pondering over the paucity of pegs, a turbaned 
bearer arrived with Peg Number One, which he poured from a 
bottle, and then departed, taking the bottle with him. As he 
never came back, I reckon that I was taken down a peg or two 
—but never mind, I’m practically a teetotaler, and good whisky 
is wasted on me. My next visitor was a dachshund, with inch- 
long legs, who sniffed contemptuously at my luggage, then made 
a convenience of it. I booted him out. 

About 7.30, the Governor’s aide-de-camp, Captain Clowes, 
M.C., arrived to enquire whether my dinner-suit was pressed 
satisfactorily. Between you and me, I think he came up to see 
whether I had a dinner suit at all! Very tactful chaps, these 
A.D.C.’s. 

Hard on his heels came a barefooted Indian valet to draw 
my bath. He pulled my boots off in real Bengal Lancer style, 
filled my shaving-basin, turned my socks, and then stood like 
an out-of-work statue, while I shaved, then took a plunge in 
a bathroom, tiled with black and white squares, big enough for 
elephants to play chess in. After getting rid of my whiskers, 
soot and sweat, I began to feel more like a Governor’s guest, 
and less like a hobo gatecrasher. The valet then got busy, and 
held out my trouser-legs so as not to disturb the knife-edged 
creases. The pukka-sahibs have trained their servants well. 


Downstairs I went to the Throne Room, where the guests for 
the ‘“‘ small informal dinner-party ’’ were converging. It’s a 
bobby-dazzler of a room, floored with grey marble and illumi- 
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nated with eight giant chandeliers glittering in every prism. At 
each end of the room was a life-size oil-painting—one of the 
King-Emperor, and one of the Queen. Beneath a red-draped 
canopy was the Throne, a sort of red plush settee with silver 
arms in the shape of growling lions. It was ‘‘ souvenired ’’ from 
Tippoo Sultan, the Mysore mischief-maker, in the bygone 
Company days. 

Betwixt and between the chandeliers overhead, eight electric 
fans were circulating coolth. Four aides-de-camp were likewise 
revolving, keeping the guests in circulation, and introducing them 
to one another. 

Then came the line-up, in preparation for the arrival of Their 
Excellencies. Voices were hushed and the atmosphere tense with 
expectancy as Mr and Mrs R. G. Casey appeared. Down the 
line of guests, with never a lapse of memory, came Capt Clowes, 
introducing the favoured forty to the Governor and his lady. 


Came my turn. ‘‘ You haven’t altered a bit since we last 
met in Canberra,’’ I said. 
‘“ Neither have you ! ’’ was the tactful reply, from His Ex., 


as he passed on to the next guest. 

The aides distributed a printed plan of the seating-arrange- 
ments for the small informal dinner. It showed a long table 
with twenty-one names on each side, His Excellency in the 
centre of one side and Mrs Casey opposite him. There were 
thirty-two men and ten women in the party. Nice tact was 
shown in dispersing the ladies in the one to three ratio, and 
the men according to rank and precedence. The Governor of 
the Central Provinces, Sir Henry Twynam, was the star boarder, 
on Mrs Casey’s right; his wife on Mr Casey’s night. Two 
Judges, three Brigadiers, two civilian Knights, an Air Com- 
modore and two Colonels were strategically dispersed as near as 
possible to the centre—while the aides and the not-so-important 
civilians, such as myself, were outposted on the flanks. 

All went according to plan, as the Vice-regal pair led the 
advance into the dining-room—a _ stupendous banqueting-hall, 
floored with white marble, and with marble busts of Roman 
Caesars adorning the white walls. Hardly a place for a small 
informal dinner-party, but I suppose the Caseys haven’t got any 
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smaller room available in this grandiose palace, the embodiment 
of an imperial dream—legacy of the Great White Aristocrats, 
whe have ruled Bengal and All-India since the days of Clive 
and Hastings. 

Behind each of the forty-two chairs stood a turbaned waiter, 
with arms upraised in salaam. At a word df command, they 
placed their palms over their ears in a ‘“‘ hear-no-evil’’ attitude, 
remaining rigid as the guests went to their appointed places. 

The table-service was superb, but the meal was of war-time 
simplicity—-no gluttony—just soup, fish, chicken and dessert, 
with sherry and port. It was my 74th chicken since arriving 
in India. Red meat is practically unobtainable in this Land 
of the Sacred Cow. When the port arrived, His Excellency gave 
the toast : ‘‘ The King-Emperor ’’. 

One of my table-mates, a Junior Military Officer, added 
another toast sotto voce : ‘‘ Sweethearts and wives—may they 
never meet ! ”’ 

The ladies withdrew to the drawing-room, while the males 
puffed cigars and swapped anecdotes unfit for lovely ears—that 
was at my end of the table, among the odd men, at least. 

But the ladies cannot live without us, so, after the usual 
discreet interval, we followed them into the drawing-room— 
another splendiferous and palatial chamber, adorned with oil- 
portraits of former Governors of Bengal. Didn’t I lap it all 
up ! I don’t know whether ‘‘ Dick ’’ Casey (as he used to 
be called in Australia) enjoys all this swank, or whether he just 
has to keep up appearances—but at any rate he and his wife 
have shown that they can rise to any occasion, even a Vice- 
regal one, as well as any English pair. That’s saying a lot in 
a princely land like India, where swank is a natural part of the 
stock-in-trade, essential to the prestige of the raj. 

The four aides each had a watchful eye on ten guests. Their 
job was to keep the conversations and the couples moving. At 
the end of every ten minutes, the aides pounced and moved the 
guests around like pieces on a chessboard. I would just have 
time to get started on my two favorite subjects—Australia and 
Clune—when along would come one of the mixologists with a 
polite ‘‘ Excuse me ! ’’ and I’d be shuttled into circulation. It 
19 
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was the same for everybody, so that was fair enough. 

The clock struck eleven. His Excellency arose. Again the 
line-up, for fond farewells. Hand-shakes all round, and their 
Excellencies departed. So also the guests. In five minutes the 
chessboard was bare. Outside at the portico, whistles were 
blown, numbers were called, cars with hooded lights honked for 
fender-room, and another ‘‘ small informal dinner party ’’ was 
over. 

‘“‘ A well-behaved crowd,’’ commented one of the aides. 
‘* Sometimes they simply won’t go, and we have to read the 
Riot Act.’’ 

The last car-lights vanished down the drive and we stood for 
a few minutes gazing into the softness of the night. There was 
a blackout in Bengal. Not far to the east the Japs crouched, 
waiting to pounce on India. Their first and most logical target 
would be Calcutta, and the rich province of Bengal. They had 
occupied all Burma and were at the threshold of Assam. Why 
didn’t they venture further, in the first flush of their conquests, 
early in 1942—when Britain ‘‘ stood alone ’’, almost demora- 
lized ? History might discover the answer to this riddle—but, 
every day that the Japs delayed, a day was gained in India’s 
defence. 

By March, 1944, the ‘‘ invasion crisis’’ had passed. India 
was armed to the teeth, and ready to cross over from the 
defensive to the offensive. Two years had gone by without even 
an air-raid on Calcutta—one of the world’s most tempting targets 
for incendiary or heavy bombs—and all that time the Japs had 
airfields only a few hundred miles away ! 

Softly I wended my way up the carpeted stairway to the 
Churchill suite. I thought of the heavy responsibilities on 
Governor Casey’s shoulders. Still very Australian beneath the 
gubernatorial facade, he was following in the footsteps of a long 
line of English imperialists, administering the province of Bengal 
at the most anxious period in its history since the days of 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah, Clive and Warren Hastings. 

* On the morrow he would rise with the dawn, his programme 
for the day mapped out to every minute. With the business- 
like attention to detail, for which he is famous, he would work 
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and strive for the honour of the British Raj, and for the welfare 
of Bengal’s sixty million people—for those in high places, for 
those in low. A fair deal for all was his motto—even for those 
who slept with empty bellies, beneath a canopy of stars, on the 
banks of the slow-flowing Hooghly. 

The down-and-outs were one short of their 4riginal quota that 
night, as I slumbered in Churchill’s room, grateful to a fellow- 
Australian for supplying bed and rations to a sundowner “‘ on 
the wallaby ’’. It was in accordance with traditions of bush 
hospitality, with pukka knobs on. 

While swanking in the Churchill suite my mail—which had 
been following me like a Scotland Yard sleuth all over India— 
caught up with me, by courtesy of Thomas Cook’s Agency. 
Among the file of letters was a cablegram from my boss in 
Sydney. 

The cable read something like this (speaking from memory) : 
‘Upon arrival at Calcutta please interview Richard Gardiner 
Casey and write five hundred word article on his plans, projects, 
prospects, retinue and opinions stop interview Mrs Richard 
Gardiner Casey along similar lines signed Ezra Norton.”’ 

I replied as follows : ‘‘ Am staying with Mr and Mrs Richard 
Gardiner Casey stop send one hundred guineas for expenses.’ 

The guineas duly arrived, but no more instructions to inter- 
view any other gubernatorial big-wigs. 


For three days I stayed at Government House, then moved 
for another couple of days to the Great Eastern Hotel, while 
arrangements were being completed for my transport to the war- 
front in Burma. That gave me only five days altogether in 
Calcutta, but I had good opportunities of seeing what was to 
be seen, and of hearing what was to be heard. The Governor 
was extremely busy, but I managed to get a couple of chin-wags 
with him and with Mrs Casey, also with various secretaries, and 
officials and with Mrs Casey’s capable and charming secretary, 
Miss Pat Jarrett, who is also an Australian. Opinions and facts 
here given are my own general impressions, gleanings and 
deductions, and I’m not doing propaganda for or against any- 
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body-—only striving, as usual, to be impartial. 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Richard Gardiner Casey, 
C.H., D.S.O., M.C., is an Australian who has climbed very high 
on the Imperial tree. He was born in Brisbane, Queensland, on 
29th August, 1890, and moved to Melbourne when he was five 
years of age. He was educated at Melbourne Grammar School 
and Melbourne University (Engineering), then went to Cambridge 
University from 1910 to 1913, and got an honours degree in 
Mechanical Science. Returned to Australia, he got a job as 
geologist at Mount Morgan and at Laloki Goldfield, Papua. Then 
came the European War of 1914-18. He served in Gallipoli and 
France, won the D.S.O. and M.C., and finished up as a Major. 

In 1924 he joined Australia’s Department of External Affairs 
as a Career Diplomat. He was appointed Liaison Officer in 
London between the British and Australian Governments on 
matters of Imperial Defence and Foreign Affairs. He lived and 
worked in London for seven years in this capacity. 

While there, in June, 1926, he married Ethel Marion Sumner 
Ryan, daughter of a distinguished Australian family. Mrs Casey 
is an accomplished artist, of the ‘‘ modernistic’’ school. Her 
father, Surgeon-General Sir Charles Ryan, of Upper Macedon, 
Victoria, fought on fhe side of the Turks in the Russo-Turkish 
Wer of 1876, then against the Turks at Gallipoli in 1915. His 
sister was Mrs Ellis Rowan, the classic painter of Australian wild- 
flowers. On both sides of her family tree, Mrs Casey’s people 
have been settled in Australia as squatters since 1836, being 
pioneers of the colony of Victoria. During the 1914-18 War, she 
worked in London at Horseferry Road, Australian Army Head- 
quarters. Her brother, Col R. S. Ryan, was in the English 
Army. After the war, he was British Deputy High Commissioner 
in the occupied Rhineland at Cologne and Coblentz, where his 
sister accompanied him. 

Mr and Mrs Richard Casey returned to Australia in 1981. He 
entered the Australian Parliament that same year as member for 
Corio electorate, and, two years later, became Assistant Treasurer 
in the Lyons Government, then Treasurer in 1985. An expert 
In economics, he attended two conferences in London, and in 
1988 ergunized Australia’s Department of Supply, in accordance 
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with the far-sighted Imperial policy of not being caught napping 
by a possible new war. 

Very well-known in London by this time, Mr Casey was 
appointed a Privy Councillor in 1939. In the following year, 
he departed from Australian party-political strife, and was 
appointed first Australian Minister to the U.S4A. 

While at Washington in this capacity, he was offered and 
accepted a big job in 1942. Winston Churchill invited him to 
join the British War Cabinet, with the onerous positions of 
British Minister of State in the Middle East, stationed at Cairo. 

Australia’s loss was the Empire’s gain, as doughty ‘‘ Dick ”’ 
tackled one of the biggest administrative jobs of the war-~mainly 
organising supplies for Wavell’s armies, in those desperate days 
when Rommel looked like reaching Alexandria and Suez. The 
Axis. pincers failed to close—and it may well be considered, by 
future annalists and analysts of strategy, that it was then—with 
the battles of El Alamein and Tobruk—that the Axis really lost 
the war. Had they not been halted there and then, had they 
reached the Canal and brought Turkey, Spain and the Arabs 
in on their side, Hitler and Mussolini, controlling the Mediter- 
ranean completely, would have been in an unbeatable position. 
But their plan went wrong. The man who was appointed 
British Minister of State at Cairo during this crucial period is a 
man who has earned; and deserved, the Empire’s gratitude. 

One big job after another for Casey the competent! He 
remained at his post in Cairo until December, 1943. The tide 
of battle had receded from the borders of Egypt. The position 
in the Middle East was stabilized. India was the next big 
problem on the Imperial horizon. Wavell, victorious in the 
Middle East, had already been transferred to India as Viceroy 
in July of that year. As expert in logistics, he faced the immense 
problem of organizing supply in India for the war against 
Japan. 

Then came a disaster of appalling magnitude—the famine in 
Bengal, which reached its dreadful climax in October and 
November, 1943. By that time, over one million people in Bengal 
province, mostly in the environs of Calcutta, had died of hunger. 
This stands on the records as one of the most terrible events in 
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the whole history of the British Empire. 
What was the cause of this devastating loss of life ? Who was 
to blame ? 


Bengal Province—or ‘‘ Presidency ’’, as it is still often called 
-—iIs one of the most fertile places on the planet, Earth. It 
consists of a delta-plain, covered deep in silt which has been 
deposited for aeons by the two great rivers—the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, one draining Himalaya’s melting snows from the 
south, the other wending its way around from the northern slopes. 

In the Bengal Plain, these two gigantic rivers melt and mingle, 
then pour to the sea through thousands of channels, estuaries and 
creeks, comprising the vast delta at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal. The soil betwixt and between these myriads of creeks 
is rich, water plentiful, the climate warm. Naturally, all the 
conditions are present for intense fertility in food-products. Rice 
grows richly in the swampy fields. Fish teem in the streams. 
Nature’s prodigality has produced a teeming human population. 
In Bengal Province dwell 60 million people, in an area of 82,000 
square miles. Put this in another way—Bengal has a population 
more than eight times bigger than Australia’s, compressed into 
an area about the size of the State of Victoria. 

The staple diet of the people consists of rice and fish. In this 
part of India, the Hindus don’t object to eating fish, but they 
bar red meats. The fishing-industry is mainly estuarine, 
depending on “‘ hilsa ’’, mullet, shrimps and other species which 
come in from the sea to spawn and feed in the estuaries. There 
are about 600,000 professional fishermen normally at work in 
the Bengal delta-streams. 

Apart from fish, the main item of diet is rice. Because of the 
innumerable streams, road and rail transport throughout the 
province is not well-developed. The majority of the population 
live in districts which, from the point of view of transport, are 
“ isolated ’’ from other districts. They are self-supporting areas, 
as far as food is concerned—just living on rice and fish, in the 
fashion of their forefathers from time immemorial. 

The people indigenous to this Bengal delta-tract are of lighter- 
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skinned Aryan type, with a tendency to flattened features which 
may be due to a Mongolian-Chinese original mixture with Aryans 
3,000 years ago. They speak a language of their own, 
‘* Bengali ’’ 

During the various Moslem incursions, large numbers of the 
Bengalis were converted from Hinduism to Islam. The result 
is that, today, about 54 per cent of the people are Moslems, the 
remainder Hindus. They are divided by religion, despite the 
common heritage of race and language. 


Into this scene of teeming peasant activity came the British 
to establish the city of Calcutta in the heart of the riparian 
flatland. The growth of Calcutta was gradual. It was at first 
only a trading-station, a mart for British goods, which left the 
age-old fish-and-rice economy of the Bengalis more or less 
undisturbed. In the earlier stages the trade was on a luxury level 
—goods for gold. At the beginning of the 19th century, when 
power-looms and steam-engines were invented in Britain, 
Calcutta’s staple import was cotton piece-goods, made in 
Lancashire. 

Bengal had little or no raw cotton to export in exchange. It 
could produce, however, in abundance a coarse vegetable fibre 
named ‘‘ jute’’, suitable for weaving into hessian cloth and 
sacking. In this phase, it was Britain’s aim to be ‘‘ the world’s 
workshop ’’. Just as Australia became linked with Bradford, as 
a supplier of raw wool, and as Bombay became linked with 
Manchester, as a supplier of raw cotton—so Calcutta found a 
fairy godmother in the Scottish town of Dundee, centre of the 
British jute-manufactuxing industry. 

Considering the enormous demand for bags, sacks, bales, and 
hessian in this world of commerce and trade, it is not surprising 
that Dundee and Calcutta rose hand-in-hand to co-prosperity. 
Nowhere in the world does jute grow as it grows in Bengal’s 
delta-land. It is practically a weed there. Conditions of soil and 
climate suit it perfectly. The abundance of labour for harvesting 
enables the price of the raw-stuff to be kept to the minimum— 
an essential requirement for bags and sacks, which are, after alt, 
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only required for ‘‘ packaging ’’. 

Then came the snag, about 1854, when an i 
capitalist got the idea of starting jute power-looms at Calcutta, 
right on the spot, where he could get cheap labour for the mills, 
as well as buy cheap jute-fibre direct from the growers. The 
big idea caught on. Dundee declined as Calcutta rose to the 
heights of jute-prosperity. Today the value of India’s jute export 
trade is about £60 million a year. It is the biggest single item 
of export, surpassing cotton and tea. Jute is to India what 
wool is to Australia. Practically the whole of the jute-trade is 
centred in Bengal, which contains 98 of India’s 107 mills. 

The prosperity of Calcutta depends on jute, just as that of 
Bombay depends on cotton. Other industries have developed, 
as the city kept on increasing in size. As entrepot to the 
Ganges Valley, Calcutta naturally became a vast emporium of 
general sea-borne merchandise. The prestige of being the capital 
of All-India (until 1912) was an added stimulus to the city’s 
expansion. In the foothills of the Himalayas, near Darjeeling, 
300 miles north of Calcutta, tea-planting was extensively deve- 
loped, swelling the business of the merchants of the Hooghly. 
More recently still, the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur, 
156 miles from Calcutta, has greatly increased the industrializa- 
tion of Bengal Province. The census of 1941 showed the 
population of Calcutta as 2,488,000. Under pressure of war- 
organization and speed-up, more and more people flocked to 
Calcutta, peasants deserting their farms to earn quick money in 
the war-factories. The population of Calcutta rose to 4 millions. 

Then came the famine in Bengal... . 


When a million people die of starvation, there is something 
radically wrong somewhere. The conscience of the civilized 
world was shocked at the news that, in a country which had 
been under British rule for over 250 years, men, women and 
children in scores of thousands daily, were lying dead in the 
streets—dead from hunger, the most pathetic of all slow deaths. 
Is this what is meant by ‘ freedom from want ’’—one of the 
first ‘‘ war aims’’ of the United Nations ? 
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Naturally, political critics rushed in with condemnations. The 
Indian Nationalists automatically blamed the British Raj for the 
disaster. In reply, Britain’s champions pointed to the fact that, 
since 1986, Bengal Province had been ‘“‘ self-governing ’’. 
Bengal is a hot-bed of Indian Nationalism. The Calcutta 
Corporation, and the Bengal Provincial Assembly, are both under 
‘“‘Congress Party ’’ control, and have been so for several years. 

While pat calls kettle black, let’s try to view this awful disaster 
without offering excuses, or bandying recriminations. The great 
famine in Bengal was not the fault of any individuals. It just 
happened as the result of a combination of many circumstances 
which were toe big for human foresight to prevent. Not one 
factor, but the combination of them all, brought about this ternble 


First, the development of the jute industry in Bengal had 
upset the age-old fish-and-rice economy of the delta’s inhabitants. 
Fhis had gone on for nearly a century. The peasants grow more 
and more jute for the market, and consequently have less and 
less land under rice. 

Second, the development of Calcutta as a metropolis of indus- 
try, trade and commerce, created a large food-consuming 
population which was not producing its own food. 

Third, as a result of the foregoing two factors, Bengal Provance 
had ceased to be self-supporting in food, and was importing 
enormous quantities of rice from Burma, Siam and French Indo- 
China. 

Fourth, the rice-crop of Bengal was ruined in October, 1942, 
by a cyclone. In the following year the crop was again ruined 
by floods, in July and August. The cyclone and floods also 
washed away roads and railways, which hampered transport 
throughout the province. 

Fifth, the Japanese declared war in December, 1941, and 
quickly over-ran French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya and Burma 
—the areas from which India (particularly Bengal) normally 
imported immense supplies of rice. 

Sixth, the Gevernment of India had to build up rice-supplies 
for a new Indian Army of 2,000,000 men. 

Seventh, the depredations of German U-boats and the demands 
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of: the Pacific Ocean war, had created a notorious shortage of 
shipping. which made it almost impossible to ship cargoes of 
wheat-from Australia, Canada or the U.S.A. to India in 1942 
and 1948. There was also a Japanese naval blockade in the 
Bay of Bengal, after the fall of Singapore. 

Eighth, as a necessary measure for the defence of India, and 
as one of the lessons learned from Japanese methods in con- 
quering Malaya, the Indian Navy confiscated all small boats 
along the east coast and in the Bengal delta. This put the 
Bengal fishing industry, for the timie being, out of action, and 
also brought riparian transport to a standstill. 

Ninth, overcrowding in Calcutta, under war-conditions of 
‘‘ housing shortage ’’, produced disease and misery, weakening 
the people’s stamina. The Japanese conquest of Dutch Indo- 
nesia cornered the world’s supply of quinine, essential for 
counteracting Malaria. 

Tenth, as food got scarce, there was hoarding and racketeering 
by unscrupulous individuals, ready to profit from the miseries of 
others. This was not a primary cause of the famine, but it made 
things worse. 

Eleventh, there was inefficiency in administration, due to the 
division of responsibility between the Central and Provincial 
Governments. One of the officials ‘‘ passed the buck ’’ to the 
other, apportioning blame instead of getting busy and procuring 
food for the starving people. Army control over-rode both. 

Twelfth, there was incompetence, procrastination and mal- 
administration by politicians and bureaucrats of all parties, tied 
up in red tape, enmeshed in a maze of ‘‘ National Security 
Regulations ’’—and jittery with invasion-phobia. 


None of these factors by itself caused the famine, but all of 
them acting cumulatively caused it. While the politicians and 
officials dillied and dallied, there was one voice of wisdom and 
warning insistently clamouring for preventive action. That was 
the voice of The Statesman, an aptly-named newspaper. From 
November, 1942, onwards .the leading articles of this great 
Calcutta daily insistently predicted the coming crisis, ‘‘ de- 
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bunked ’’ the optimists, and pleaded for urgent remedial action. 
It was journalism at the highest level, performing the true 
journalistic function of public watchdog. Alas, the warnings of 
The Statesman went unheeded. 

By October, 1948, the famine was at its worst. The Statesman 
estimated that 10,000 people a week were dying of starvation in 
Bengal Province. The paper began publishing heart-rending 
photographs of people dead and dying in the streets of Calcutta, 
their bodies nothing but skin and bones—agony and horror in 
their eyes, shown even in the photographs. 

Could not something be done ? 

On 20th October, Lord Wavell was installed at Delhi as 
Viceroy. Five days later he visited Bengal—not in pomp and 
circumstance, but, as The Statesman phrased it, ‘to walk 
among the emaciated patient poor, seeing not distantly through 
official lenses, but with his own eye, in countryside and town, 
some of the terrible evidences of suffering and pestilence.”’ 

Action followed, as Wavell set in motion a series of remedial 
measures to break the famine’s grip. The first was use of Army 
stores and transport to alleviate some of the worst distress. 
Hunger among 60 million people cannot be appeased permanently 
by temporary measures. Far-reaching plans were set in motion, 
which gradually became effective. Wheat was ordered from 
Australia, and shipping somehow made available. 

People were still dying in thousands, but there was hope for 
the future. In January, 1944, Mr Amery, Secretary of State 
for India, denied suggestions that 2 million people had perished 
in the Bengal famine. ‘‘ Reliable figures are not available,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but it is considered that the total deaths in the last five 
months of 1948 did not exceed one million. The situation 
remains anxious.’ 

On that same day, the appointment of Richard Gardiner Casey, 
as Governor of Bengal, was announced. 


The new Governor reached Calcutta early in F ebruary. He 
got busy, took off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and ‘‘ boxed 
on’’, in one of the biggest posts of responsibility the Empire 
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at that time had to offer. He had been there only ten weeks, 
at the time of my arrival, but already he had visited practically 
all parts of the province, travelling by air, land and water. There 
was no pomp about ‘“‘ Dick’’ Casey’s tgavels. He just went 
where the famine was worst, into Calcutta’s filthiest slums and 
poorest villages, getting to the guts of the problem by first-hand 
observation. 

In his first press interview, he simply said, ‘‘ It’s terrible. 
Something will have to be done, even if vested interests have 
to suffer.’’ In that spirit he tackled the job. He was not a 
dictator. He was a constitutional Governor, acting on ‘‘ advice ”’ 
of an elected parliament—a figurehead, in theory. Political 
agitators at once attacked him for being an Australian. ‘‘ What 
right have Australians to come to India,’’ they asked, ‘‘ seeing 
that Indians are excluded from Australia ?’’ The Governor 
ignored this carping criticism, and got on with his big job. Up 
his sleeve he had the reserved power of the Crown, enabling 
him to suspend the parliament and take on dictatorial powers 
if he thought necessary. It wasn’t necessary. The Government 
took the Governor’s advice. Casey had the full backing of his 
old Middle East cobber Wavell. The Delhi Government had 
powers over-riding those of the Provincial Government—and 
didn’t hesitate to use those powers. The pity of it was that 
those powers had not been used long previously. Prevention 
would have been better than cure. Wavell and Casey were the 
specialists called in to cure a patient who should never have been 
allowed to become so enfeebled. 

The famine was still taking its grim toll at the time of my 
visit to Calcutta, but the Governor told me that the crisis was 
passed, and that measures had been taken to safeguard the 
future. 

“The previous administration,’ he said, ‘‘ was never designed 
to cope with the abnormal problems with which it was suddenly 
faced—war, cyclone, crop-failure and transport shortage all 
combined. Last year the city ef Calcutta had to be fed from 
Bengal’s own resources. This year we are getting 640,000 tons 
of food-grains from outside Bengal. This year also there is a 
good rice-crop in Bengal itself, so the position will steadily 
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*‘ The problem now is distribution,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and we 
are tackling that. We have to procure rice from districts where 
there is a surplus, and spread it in the districts where there is 
a deficit. Transport arrangements have been greatly improved, 
particularly by river-craft. Political agitators are urging hoarders 
not to sell to the Government. This is malicious and dangerous 
to life. I am not taking sides in politics. I am taking the side 
of the people of Bengal. Our moral responsibility is to do our 
utmost to help the tens of millions of Bengalis who cannot help 
themselves.’ 

‘* What about the risk of an epidemic ? ’’ I asked. 

‘The Army is helping, and the Public Health Department has 
been enlarged by over 1,000 medical workers. There is a serious 
shortage of civilian doctors, but, despite this, over 12 million 
persons have been inoculated against cholera and vaccinated 
against small-pox in the past five months. The figure has now 
reached a million treatments a week. Army hospitals and units 
have treated over 750,000 patients suffering from malnutrition 
or disease. There are now 1,750 canteens distributing milk foods 
to over 100,000 children, and to expectant and nursing mothers.’’ 

‘‘ Apart from temporary alleviation,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ we are 
taking action on the economic side to restore their land to poor 
cultivators who sold it dering the famine, to buy food. We are 
caring for orphans and the destitute, teaching them to earn a 
living. We hope to achieve a permanent improvement in admi- 
nistration and transport, which will prevent another catastrophe.’’ 


Hooroo for Casey, say I. The Calcutta maidan is liberally 
sprinkled with statues of titled Governors who never did as much 
for the people of Bengal in five years as plain Mr Casey from 
Australia did in the first ten weeks of his ‘‘reign’’. He’s a 
civilian commando, battling to keep the home rice growing, with 
the enemy standing at the gate, only a couple of hundred miles 
away. 

I asked Mrs Casey, ‘‘ Do you want to go back to Australia ? ”’ 

‘‘ Heavens, yes, I hope so! ’’ she replied. ‘‘ While the war 
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is on, we have a job to do in the Empire, but, when it’s over, 
we'll go home. I’m anxious to send Jane and Don back home 
to school. I want them to be good Australians.”’ 

Jane, aged 16, and Don, aged 13, are the two Casey children. 
They were at a school in India at the time of my visit, but 
since then they have in fact been sent back home to Australia 
for further schooling. It was good to hear such a convinced and 
prominent Imperialist as Mrs Casey speaking so naturally of 
Australia as ‘‘ home’’. She takes her full share in the Vice- 
regal duties, visiting hospitals and orphanages, presiding at school 
prize-givings and women’s guilds, in addition to acting as hostess 
at Government House. Like her husband, she holds an ‘“ A’”’ 
class Air-pilot’s license. They are a most capable and charming 
pair—brainy people, but not snobs—and they don’t try to forget 
Australia, as some exiles do. Mrs Casey has designed the 
gubernatorial Coat of Arms. It’s an Emu triumphant on a shield 
argent, with a Rose, a Sun in Splendour and the Southern Cross 
rampant—most artistic, anyway, even if my heraldic termino- 
logical description takes a few liberties. 

The Governor’s salary is £9,600 a year, plus household 
allowances, but subject to tax. His expenses are so high that, 
apart from the satisfaction of doing a big job, he’ll be a lot poorer 
when his term ends than he was when it began. If that isn’t 
unselfish service to the Empire, what is it ? Fortunately, both 
he and Mrs Casey are fairly wealthy people in their own right— 
otherwise they could not have afforded to take on a job which 
has a lot more kicks than ha’pence in it at the best of times, 
and more so in times of war, famine and political upheaval. 

Whether Mr Casey will ever return to Australian politics is a 
matter for speculation. It depends partly on himself, partly on 
the Australian electors. Let the future answer this riddle, if 
it cam... . 


I went for a walk down Chowringhee Road, Calcutta’s show- 
window and facade, fronting the maidan. It’s an impressive 
thoroughfare, with a view extending to the glorious white marble 
Queen Victoria Memorial—an ambitious attempt to outriyal the 
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‘Taj Mahal’’. Perhaps in a thousand years the Queen Victoria 
Memorial may be the only relic of British rule still standing in 
India. It looks as though it were built with that intention. 

Calcutta is the least ‘‘ Indian ’’ of all the cities of India, as 
far as architecture is concerned. I couldn’t help thinking that 
the growth of such an enormous city in the middle of a marshy 
delta has been an accident, or a mistake, or both. As a fort 
and trading station in the early days of the ‘‘ Company ’’, it 
was all right, but it should never have been made the palace- 
studded capital of All India. For one thing, the climate, for 
at least six months of the year, is miasmatic and malarial. The 
energy of public servants is low enough at the best of times, 
without needing to be further lowered by an apathy-engendering 
climate. This mistake was rectified when the capital was moved 
in 1912 to Delhi—but in the meantime a gigantic city had grown 
up, like a mushroom in the marshes. 

The second mistake, or accident, was the concentration of a 
hundred jute-mills in Calcutta, which created a slum-proletariat 
there. Far better would have been the dispersal of the jute-mills 
over the whole Bengal Province—say, in one hundred different 
localities, where the jute is grown. Such a decentralization would 
have stimulated village or small-town life, instead of focussing 
all Bengal’s economic activity in one bloated city. 

Calcutta as a shipping-centre is all right. As an over-bloated 
industrial centre it’s all wrong. There was no such thing as 
town-planning in the bad old days of get-and-grab when 
Calcutta’s jute-mills began operations. The result is that the 
slums of Calcutta—away from the water’s edge—are the world’s 
worst. 

The place stinks. I don’t say this rudely as an outsider, but 
merely repeat what everybody in Calcutta knows and says. 
There is no remedy for Calcutta’s slum-problem except to pull 
down, or burn down, at least half of the city’s built-on area—- 
then build again, with wider streets and parks—or, better still, 
move the jute-mills to other places up and down the river, and 
the workers with them. 

After seeing the ‘‘ westernized ’’ industrial cities of Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta, in contrast with purely ‘‘ Indian ”’ cities 
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such as Jodhpur, Baroda, Hyderabad agd Mysore, 1 began to 
understand mere clearly the drift of Daddy Gandhi’s campaigns 
against the European industrial way of life. He’s not so much 
against ‘the British, as against the whole set-up of Hurepean 
capitalism which the British have introduced to India—the 
exploitation of cheap slum-housed labour in the cotton and jute 
mills of Bombay and Calcutta. His campaign for cottage indus- 
fries is only an attempt te counteract the mass herding of 
factory-workers into slum-cities. It’s a move for decentralization 
—to give the people a chance to keep in touch with the clean 
earth where food grows—to get thetn away from concrete and 
bitumen streets, so that under their naked feet they can feel 
grass, the freshness of the morning dew, the crispness of the 
clods—so that their lungs can breathe clean air, their ears hear 
the chirping of birds and insects, their eyes be soothed at eve 
by starlight, instead of ruined by arc-lights’ glare. 

The Hindu religion, particularly the cult of Yoga, is based 
on mysticism of the body and man’s harmony with nature. The 
slum-cities of industrial capitalism, Bombay and Calcutta in 
particular, are an outrage against the harmony of man-and- 
nature. The vulture is their symbol, the maggot their exemplar. 
They are rotten and wrong from every human point of view. 
They are damned and doomed, if ever intelligent human planning 
is to replace haphazard development and greed. If these are 
strong words, don’t forget that a million people died of hunger 
in Bengal in five months—most of them in Calcutta, or because 
Calcutta is what it is. 


I wandered along Chowringhee Road—‘‘ the wealthiest street 
in India ’’, or so the boosters say. I thought it the smelliest 
street, the filthiest street. Not even in Papuan cannibalistic 
“* pigville ’’ villages have I seen so much filth. The famine 
was not yet at an end, despite the Government’s alleviating 
measures. Skinny beggars and paupers were pawing over rub- 
bish-bins, strewing the rubbish on the pavements. Mangy dogs 
were chewing at the filthy mess. Dead dogs lay in the streets, 
with other dogs, half-hyenas, chewing the corpses. Flies buzzing 
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everywhere, vultures hovering and pouncing. . . 

Instead of milk-bars and pubs, the people of Calcutta frequent 
coconut-shops. The salesman slices off the top of a coconut, and 
sells it to the passer-by for two annas. He quaffs the white 
liquid, munches the meat, then throws the husk down on the 
pavement—which is consequently littered with husks from end 
to end. All this is in Chowringhee, the ‘‘ show ’”’ street. You 
can guess what conditions are like in the slum lanes and alleys 
—~a maze of horror, hidden from the main thoroughfares. 

Calcutta’s filth in recent years had become a byword. The 
Statesman wrote leading articles on ‘“‘ stench’’, and demanded 
that the ‘‘ heads ’’ responsible should have their heads lopped off 
(metaphorically). Why was the city allowed to become so 
befouled with filth ? Was it the inefficiency of the Congress- 
controlled Corporation ? Were the Hindus and Moslems too 
busy brawling, with the British and with one another, to attend 
to elementary city-hygiene ? Were they waiting or hoping for 
their ‘‘ lost leader ’’’, Subhas Bose, rebel Mayor of Calcutta, to 
return, accompanied by the Japanese army, to clean up the 
city ? What was the idea of this drift in civic affairs ? Was 
it due to sinister motives, or just inertia, inefficiency and bungle 
—to many authorities, municipal, provincial and imperial, all 
overlapping ? 

Apparently the real explanation is that war conditions, plus 
famine conditions, demoralised the entire administration. The 
doubling of Calcutta’s population from 2 million to 4 million in 
a few years—from 1940 to 1943—-brought chaos and uncontrol- 
lable congestion. The housing accommodation was inadequate 
even before the extra 2 million people came flocking into the city. 
Gandhi’s ideas of ‘‘ passive resistance’’ and ‘‘ non-co-opera- 
tion ’’, and of making the British Raj unworkable, found a fertile 
and tragic field in these conditions of chaos and confusion. Then 
there was a petrol shortage, a shortage of rubber tyres, of motor- 
vehicles for street cleaning—there are plenty of excuses and 
explanations, but none good enough to excuse or explain the 
direful conditions into which Calcutta had steadily drifted and 
sunk. 

Suddenly, as I picked my way along Chowringhee’s filthy 
20 
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pavements, I halted, dumbstruck. Outside the Tippoo Sultan 
Mosque, one of the finest public buildings in that Street of 
Palaces, a man was lying at the edge of the curb. He was boot- 
less and dressed in a tattered loincloth. He had a scraggy beard 
on his chin. His body was so thin that the ribs were all outlined. 
He was lying very still and stiff—and no wonder, for the poor 
beggar was dead, 

Flies were already buzzing at his wide-open eyes, which were 
staring fixedly at the pitiless sky. People passed by unheeding, 
or quickening their pace as they saw what it was. The elementary 
rule of human decency—to show kindness and pity to the dead 
—was lacking in Calcutta, it seemed. The people were used to 
such sights as that. That dead man there, somebody’s father, 
uncle, husband, brother, cousin, friend, but there was none there 
to mourn him, to pray for him. The poor beggar had tottered 
out from a slum-hovel, perhaps, in a last despairing effort to 
get a feed from a garbage-tin, or perhaps to make his way to 
the mosque to call to Allah for help. But his weakness had 
overcome him, his steps got feebler, he had collapsed on the 
kerb, and had died there—and there his corpse had to lie, until 
the Corpse-disposal Squad came around. 

There was nothing practical that I, a stranger to the city, 
could do. It was not my business. In fact, it seemed nobody’s 
business, as the body was still lying there when I passed by that 
place again, hours later. 

Callous Calcutta ! Or perhaps just war-crazed, war-dazed, 
famine-demoralized |! 


My last two days, staying at the Great Eastern Hotel, were 
busied with preparations for my forthcoming trip to the war-zone 
on the Burma frontier. My introductions and credentials had 
worked the oracle. It’s no easy matter for a civilian to get 
franked to the front-line, but I wanted to get the story of the 
R.A.A.F. Squadron, on what was at that time one of the most 
active fronts against Japan, though little publicised. 

The Great Eastern Hotel was crowded with flyers—mostly 
Americans, on leave from China. Among them I met Sydney 
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de Kantzow, Australian air ace, who has 5,000 flying hours in 
his log-book. He was attached to Guinea Airways before the 
war—and incidentally he taught Mrs Dick Casey to fly, when 
she got her pilot’s licence at Canberra. When the war broke out 
in 1929, Syd de Kantzow joined the Atlantic Ferry Service, and 
later joined Chinese National Airways flying the dangerous route 
from Hongkong to Chungking. This was a thirteen-hours flight, 
and he had to leave Hongkong at midnight, to dodge Jap fighters 
en route across China. 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek awarded him the Order of the Flying 
Cloud for his services in maintaining air-communications between 
Chungking and India, after the ‘‘ Burma Road ’”’ was cut. He 
was co-pilot on the first flight over the Himalayan ‘‘ hump ’’. 
At the time I met him he was making five flights a month over 
the Hump, on the Calcutta-Chungking service. 

A fantastic aftermath came while I was still in India. The 
air ace was arrested by Calcutta police, and charged with illegal 
possession of firearms ! It appears that he had obtained from 
America a .22 calibre pistol and a .22 calibre rifle, intending 
to shoot small game, and had neglected to take out a Bengal 
licence for the weapons. This was a technical breach of the law. 
He was tried before a jury of seven Indians and two white men, 
and found guilty, with a recommendation to mercy. The judge, 
an Indian, sentenced him to one year’s imprisonment with hard 
labour ! 

What a howl went up from de Kantzow’s many friends ! As 
a result of representations, including one from the Department 
of External Affairs at Canberra, His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal eventually exercised his Vice-regal prerogative, and 
suspended the sentence. Naturally the Indian Nationalists raised 
a counter-howl, pointing out that the law should be the same 
for white and black, as the law was plainly written in black and 
white. An Indian who forgot to take out a licence for a pea- 
rifle could expect no mercy, they jeered. 

De Kantzow’s good character and fine war-record prevailed 
in his favour—but the whole ‘‘ incident ’’ shows how Calcutta’s 
nerves are on edge. There was prejudice in the conviction ; there 
was prejudice in the sentence ; there was inevitably some pre- 
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judice in the review of the whole matter. Everything in Calcutta 
is prejudiced. When a million people die of hunger, there’s 
bound to be ill-feeling, for a long time afterwards. 

Farewell, Bengal, I’m leaving in the morning to visit the 
Jap-killers of the Burma border. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


OFF TO THE BATTLE-ZONE—A GUEST OF THE 
* LIBERATOR " SQUADRON—R.A.A.F. BOYS IN ACTION 
—AIR FORCE SLANG—THE “MILK RUN ”—A BOMBING 
MISSION TO RANGOON—-THE AIRCREWS AND THE 
“ERKS”—GETTING THE “GEN’’—THE BRIEFING— 
RETURN OF THE BOMBERS—I GO ON A TEST FLIGHT 
—‘*SORRY, CLUNE, YOU’RE SCRUBBED "—VISIT TO 
A “WELLINGTON” SQUADRON—MAKING THE JAPS 
BOMB-HAPPY. 


[ NFRODUCT IONS from Lord Wavell and Mr Casey made it 

possible for me to visit the battle areas of Burma. Early in 
the morning of 28th March, 1944, I taxied from Calcutta ten 
miles out to the Dum Dum Aerodrome. Arrangements had been 
made for me to be flown to X port, where a Royal Australian 
Air Force Bomber Squadron was in operation against the foe. 
In a howling rainstorm, the Douglas Transport ‘plane took off 
from Dum Dum. “ Farewell to civilian comfort,’’ thought I, 
as my posterior was prodded by the bare metal seats. Below 
us was the Bengal delta—land and water in a_ half-and-half 
mixture, as far as the eye could see. 

After an hour’s flying, the Douglas grounded at X port. From 
the coolth of the clouds, it was like stepping into an oven. I 
was met by Squadron-Leader Joe Morphett, D.F.C.—a typical 
Australian in looks and speech—who was the officer detailed to 
show me around. The airfield seemed gigantic, and the 
‘* Liberator ’’ bombers on it even more so. There was hustle, 
bustle and tension in the air. I had reached the war zone at 
last | These men and these ’planes were on active operational 
duty—defending the frontiers of India, by counter-attacking the 
Japs ensconced in neighbouring Burma. 

At that stage in the war, early in 1944, the acute danger of 
a Japanese invasion of India had passed. Time, distance, diffi- 
culties of terrain, and the October monsoon had halted the Jap 
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advance in North Burma in 1942. In their “ blitz’’ conquest 
of East and South-east Asia, they had travelled far and fast in 
the first six months after their declaration of war on 8th 
December, 1941. They had over-run the whole of coastal China, 
Hongkong, the Philippines, French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Dutch Indonesia, Mandated New Guinea, the Solomons, Guam, 
Midway—and Burma. That was the limit of their reach. They 
had to sit down and “ consolidate ’’ their vast ill-gotten gains 
—to pass from the offensive to the defensive, on an enormous 
strategical perimeter. 

Contrary to some popular ideas, the Japs did not gain their 
first victories in 1941-42 easily and without loss. Stubborn rear- 
guard actions were fought by the British and Canadians at 
Hongkong, the Americans at Bataan, the Dutch in Java, the 
Australians in Amboina, Timor, Rabaul, and Malaya, the British 
in Burma. The story of these great rearguard stands was to 
delay the Jap advance sufficiently to prevent them from reaching 
either India or Australia in their first onrush. 

Instead of pressing on to attempt further territorial conquests, 
they had to be satisfied with the strategic gains they had already 
made—formidable gains! They had cut the three ‘‘ gun- 
running ’’ routes to Chungking—by occupying Hongkong, Hanoi, 
and Rangoon. So they had choked off Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek’s supplies, and thought they could thereby bring the 
‘China War’’ to a speedy end. In addition, they had won 
access for themselves to the petroleum, tin, rubber, timber, rice, 
sugar, quinine, copra and other vital war-materials of South- 
east Asia, one of the richest regions of the world. Their task 
then was to hold on to this region, as long as’ possible. Our 
task was to drive them out of it. 

They had reached Rangoon—and so had cut the ‘‘ Burma 
Road ”’ to inland China—early in March, 1942. At the end of 
April they took Mandalay, overcoming by weight of numbers a 
marvellous rearguard action fought by the Gurkhas of the British 
17th Division. By the beginning of June, the remnants of the 
British forces and of General Stilwell’s Chinese troops had been 
forced out of Northern Burma. In a tragic retreat—an Asiatic 
‘* Dunkirk ’’—the British forces withdrew their shattered 
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remnants to India, to reorganize there for a comeback. Until 
after the monsoon, the only opposition the Japs still encountered 
in Burma was from the ‘‘ Kachin’’ guerillas of the hills north 
of Myitkyina. These were organized and led by an Australian 
—Lieut.-Col Gamble, of Melbourne, a Gallipoli veteran who had 
served in the Burma Police. It’s a feather in Australia’s cap 
that the first real counter-attack against the Japs, halting their 
victorious advance, was led by a lone Australian, who has never 
been given the publicity he deserves for this great feat. 

The first counter-attack by British and Indian ‘“‘ regular ’’ 
troops came in Arakan, in December, 1942. Then, in February, 
1943, a special force of newly-equipped British troops, trained in 
jungle-fighting, attacked the Japs on the Chindwin River. They 
were known as the ‘‘ Chindits’’, and were commanded by 
Brigadier-General Wingate. 

From that time on, the Japs in Burma had been forced 
increasingly on to the defensive. The Chindits fought them on 
the ground, the R.A.F., R.A.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. pounded 
them from the air. In the far north, American engineers were 
building a new road to Chungking, named ‘ the Ledo Road ”’’. 
In March, 1944, American ground troops reached Burma, and 
went into action—nearly two years after General Stilwell and his 
Chinese forces had been driven out of there. 


That was what airmen call the ‘‘ gen’’ (general situation) at 
the time of my visit. Squadron-Leader Joe Morphett, of 
Adelaide, took me to the officers’ mess, where I met several 
other Australians and began to get the ‘‘ gen ’’ about Air Force 
slang—a mixture of technical terms and fighting-men’s lingo. 
Every war develops its own slanguage, but this one beats all 
previous records. A ‘“‘ civvy ’’ would need a month’s intensive 
study to pick up the jargon. 

A “ prang ’’, I learned, is a crash, also known as a “ pile- 
up ’’, or ‘‘ wipe-off ’’. 

*“ Wop ’”’ is the Wireless Operator. ‘‘ Tail-end Charlie ’’ is the 
rear-gunner. ‘‘ Professor Numbus’’, or ‘“‘ the Met’’, is the 
Meteorological Expert. A ‘‘ Gut Plumber ’’ is the Medical Officer. 
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The ‘‘ Chai-wallah ’’ is an Indian servant, who fetches tea. 

The ‘‘ Milk Run ’”’ is a bombing operation over a hot spot, 
with plenty of Anti-Aircraft fire. In this Squadron, it usually 
referred to an ‘‘op’’ (operation) over Rangoon. 

An aeroplane is a ‘‘ kite’’, and bombs are ‘“‘eggs’’. The 
ground staff are known as “‘ Erks ’’—I don’t know why. “ Get- 
ting a Bowler Hat’’ means being sent home in disgrace. When 
something is ‘‘ scrubbed ’’ it is wiped off, or cancelled. 

There’s a lot more of it. One of the most expressive terms 
is ‘‘ spine-bashing ’’, for sleeping or resting in a recumbent 
position. Hence, a ‘‘ basher’’ is a rest-room, sleeping-hut, or 
barracks. 

I listened to the airmen talking, and gradually got the hang 
of their slang. 

‘* Strike me pink !’’ moaned Flying-officer A. V.C. Taylor, 
of Maitland, New South Wales. ‘‘ I’ve been scrubbed again ! ”’ 

‘* What’s wrong, Spec ? ’’ asked Squadron-Leader Morphett. 

‘‘ Everything’s wrong ! We’ve taken up our kite for a test 
flight, loaded her up with eggs for a night op, and now we’re 
told to unload because the trip is wiped ! ’’ 

‘“ Never mind, Spec,’’ said S/L Joe Morphett. ‘‘ Professor 
Nimbus says the weather will be all right tomorrow for the Milk 
Run, so you'll be able to have a whizzer time then, working 
off your frustration on the Japs ! ”’ 

Joe turned to me, with an explanation. ‘‘ Tomorrow’s an 
Operation Day,’’ he said. ‘‘ There’s to be a raid on a target 
in Burma ! ”’ 


The air-crews were supposed to be resting—doing a spot of 
spine-bashing—in preparation for the morrow’s ordeal. As we 
yarned, a gang of half-a-hundred Bengali coolies were at work 
above our heads, re-thatching the roofs of the mess-hut and 
‘* basher ’’. Dusk fell, and the thatchers departed, leaving their 
job unfinished. While we were seated at dinner that night, a 
monsoonal storm howled across the ’drome. The monsoon 
moaned and the airmen moaned as soup was served, diluted with 
rain, by saturated: waiters. Then the lights went out, as a gust 
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took the roof off the power-house. In the darkness 1 went to 
my basher—only to find the bed dripping wet and pools of water 
on the floor. All the other half-roofed bashers were in a similar 
condition. 

The storm passed, and Operation Day dawned clear and hot. 
After breakfast at seven—porridge, bacon and eggs, and coffee 
—I, went out to the Dispersal Area, where the ground-crews 
(‘‘ Erks’’) were giving the giant Liberator bombers a final 
overhaul. 

‘‘ We get all the grime, and the aircrews get all the glory,’’ 
growled one Erk. He was brassed off, after three years in the 
tropics. But, despite their growls, the Erks love their ‘‘ Libs ’’, 
and work like galley-slaves to keep them fighting fit. Before 
each Lib was a trip of 1,500 miles, through storm and flak— 
and the lives of the eight men in each machine depended on the 
skill and care of the grimy Erks. Spanner-wielding fitters 
clambered over the four-engined monsters, tightening nuts, 
perhaps for the dozenth time, while electricians snooped among 
the complicated wiring, searching again and again for breaks and 
frays ; and riggers gave the airframes a final inspection, testing 
for faults in the controls. Hovering alertly was the Erk Sergeant, 
as fussy as a hen with an ostrich chicken. 

The aircrews climbed into their kites, engines roared, and one 
after another the Libs climbed into the sky for their test flights, 
winding their undercarriages up and down, wheeling and circling, 
each man of the crew testing his instruments. Then, satisfied, 
they descended, and taxied to ‘‘ Bomb Alley ’’, on the perimeter 
of the ’drome. 

Petrol was pumped into the tanks. Then the ‘‘ Bomb Train ”’ 
arrived—a tractor towing a score of trailers on which heavy 
bombs and clusters of incendiaries were cradled. Like a fantastic 
snake, the Bomb Train weaved in and out between the mighty 
aircraft, until the lethal cargo was carefully stowed on board by 
the armourers. 

These preliminaries to the ‘‘ op’’ took up most of the fore- 
noon. It was mid-day when the crews of the ten aircraft, which 
were going on the Milk Run, assembled in the “ Briefing Hall ’’ 
for final instructions—getting the ‘‘ gen’’. 


‘ 
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The eighty men who were going out on the Milk Run stood 
at attention as the Commanding Officer—Wing-Commander P. E. 
Dodson, D.F.C.,—entered and mounted a dais. His ‘‘ briefing ”’ 
was brief—but thorough. 

‘* Be seated, gentlemen,’’ he said then went on : ‘“‘ Your target 
for tonight is a petrol-dump at Victoria, five miles north of 
Rangoon. This dump was moved out of the godowns in the city 
to avoid our bombing. Five of you will carry heavy-calibre high- 
explosive bombs ; the other five will carry incendiaries.’’ 

The C.QO. sat down, and the Intelligence Officer gave a 
lecturette, pointing with a stick to a large coloured map and a 
huge photograph of the target area, indicating and describing 
the main features of the terrain. Then ‘‘ Professor Nimbus ’’, 
the Meteorological Officer uttered his cloudy predictions. ‘‘ Over 
the target area the cloud height should be 15,000 feet, with a 
slight haze on the ground.’’ 

Next came the Gunnery Officer, advising pilots to keep high 
above clouds when possible, so as to avoid silhouettes. ‘‘ A 
final warning, to gunners,’’ he said. ‘‘ Keep a _ continuous 
watch, as 180 Zeros are based in that vicinity.”’ 

The Navigating Instructor, Flight-Lieutenant Dick Downs, 
then spoke his piece. ‘‘ Fly to the coast, then proceed to the 
fork in the river close to Rangoon. Then run over the target 
area, and drop one flare to pick up ground detail, such as 
Victoria Lake, which will identify the aiming point. Having done 
that, turn around, make your bombing run, drop your eggs and 
follow up with three flares to help the next fellow. Then throw 
out a photo-flash and take a picture of the target before you 
leave.”’ 

Finally, a few words from the Signals Officer. His speech was 
as short and sweet as an S.O.S. ‘' Don’t jam the air,’’ he 
cautioned, ‘‘ and on the way home be sure to send us your time 
of arrival.’’ That was all, and quite enough. He sat down as 
suddenly as if he had been shot down. 

The ‘‘ briefing '’ ended with a benediction from the C.O.: 
** Don’t come too low in any circumstances ! Collect your 
money-belts and maps. Empty all your pockets, for security 
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reasons, before you go on board.’’ Then he smiled. ‘‘ Have 
a good trip, boys !’’ A pause, then ‘‘ Thank you, gentlemen ”’ 
— and he departed. 

Around their waists the crews strapped canvas belts, loaded 
with silver rupees, for use in emergency. Then all adjourned for 
lunch and a siesta. The take-off was to be in the late afternoon 
for this Night Op. 


Amazing was the quiet and orderly efficiency of this squadron 
—everything planned in advance, and co-ordinated to the smallest 
detail. Eighty men were going out on a gamble with death— 
to deliver death, and perhaps to receive it. There was psycho- 
logical tension in the air. I, a mere civvy spectator, seemed 
to feel it more than the airmen did, or perhaps they could conceal 
their feelings. Some played cards, some wrote letters home, some 
snoozed, bashing their spines, as time ticked on. 

It was Spec Taylor’s birthday. He was happy because his 
wife had sent him a big cake, and a picture of his baby—which 
the proud father had never seen. Spec was one of the eighty 
men going on the Milk Run that night. Another one going was 
Flying-Officer Cliff Briggs, of Brisbane. We three celebrated © 
Spec’s birthday by eating some of his cake, washed down with 
teetotal tea. We were joined by Johnny Cruise, an air-gunner. 
The airmen yarned about their experiences on some other 
‘*Do’s’’. It was all very matter-of-fact, but enough to make 
a Civvy’s hair stand on end. These lads were veterans of the 1942 
campaign, when they were chased out of Burma by the Jap 
Zeros—and now they were getting even. ‘‘ Nine Blenheims met 
20 Jap fighters § minutes from Rangoon,’’ said Briggs. ‘‘ We 
fought them for 25 minutes, shooting down four, but we all got 
holed.’’ 

Then Johnny Cruise told how the Blenheim Squadron took off 
from Colotrabo on Easter Sunday, 1942, to attack the Jap fleet, 
consisting of 4 battleships, 4 aircraft carriers, 10 cruisers, and 
2 flotillas of destroyers, which was approaching Trincomalee. 
Nine’ Blenheims made the attack. They were met by heavy Ack 
Ack fire, but dropped their bombs from about 2,000 feet. Two 
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Blenheims were shot down into the sea. ‘‘ Then 20 Jap fighters 
came at us. They tagged us for about 20 minutes as we flew 
close to the water. Getting near the coast, we lost another two. 
Then a Jap crowd of about 70 fighters and bombers came at us, 
and we lost another one. We made land 40 miles below Trinco. 
Seventeen men went west that day, including eight Aussies.’ 

Strange, strange, I thought—these laughing lads from Australia, 
carelessly jousting with death in the cloud-laden skies over 
Burma’s steamy jungles, just doing their duty, engrossed in 
technicalities, without publicity or handsome reward! That’s 
just the spirit which has built up the British Empire over the 
centuries. ‘‘ Theirs not to reason why ; theirs but to do or die.”’ 
The fighting man of the air today has the same spirit as Nelson’s 
tars—‘‘ England expects that every man this day will do his 
duty ’’. Each man to his appointed task, and the whole makes 
a team. I thought of the tens of thousands of Australian airmen, 
and the hundreds of thousands of Australian sailors and soldiers, 
spread all over the planet in this global war—each man doing 
his duty wherever Grand Strategy has placed him; each man 
planning what he will do when at last the war ends, and he 
goes back home—provided he doesn’t prang. 


Time ticked on, the sun drooped low, then heavy rainclouds 
rolled overhead—and the time of the take-off neared. The air- 
crews togged themselves up like Polar bears, in heavy flying- 
suits—necessary, as they were going to fly at 20,000 feet or 
higher for part of the way. Then they all drove to the perimeter, 
where the ten bombers going on the Op were concentrated. With 
the C.O., I drove around the squadron. He had a cheery word 
for them all, and there was little formality. Most of the aircraft 
had nicknames, such as ‘‘ Body Urge ’’, ‘‘ Calamity Jane ’’, or 
‘“‘ Jumping Juggernaut ’’. Each had a row of yellow drawings 
of bombs painted on its fuselage, denoting the number of raids 
it had been in. Some had artistic decorations—a Pink Pig, a 
Mexican Bullfighter, Dick Turpin... . 

After his inspection, the C.O., taking me with him, drove 
to the Control Tower. Below us were the Fire-waggon and the 
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Ambulance, called the Blood Cart, with engines running and 
crews at stations, in case of a prang. The sky was black now, 
and a heavy shower of rain fell. The O.C. looked at his watch 
and at the sky. The Medical Officer arrived, also Squadron- 
Leader Morphett. He was ‘‘ standing down ’’ on this raid, which 
was to be led by Squadron-Leader MacDougal, a cynical Scot. 
Joe was more nervous as a spectator in the Control Tower than 
if he had been going on the raid. 

The rain stopped suddenly, and the sun broke through the 
clouds—a happy augury. S/L MacDougal trundled ‘‘ Calamity 
Jane ’’ on to the runway. The C. O. watched through binoculars 
as the engines were revved up, and the bomber trembled like a 
stallion at the barrier. It was 1735 hours—time for the take-off. 

‘‘Q. K.,’’ muttered the O. C., and the signaller flashed a green 
glow from his Alldis lamp. 

Giving Calamity Jane plenty of throttle, the Flying Scot 
quickly gathered speed as he thundered down the runway. The 
roar of his four engines was deafening as he passed the Control 
Tower. Thumbs up from all of us, and she was airborne, 
climbing at 300 feet a minute. As she rose, the wheels were 
retracted into her belly. She gained height, completed a left-hand 
circuit of the ’drome, then set a course for the far-distant target. 
The other nine Libs followed her, at one-minute intervals. The 
air quivered with the roar of propellers. It was a tense ten 
minutes in the Control Tower. I noticed that the officers there 
were hastily lighting cigarettes, taking a few puffs, then crushing 
them beneath their heels, then quickly lighting another. 

When the last Lib was safely airborne, had completed its 
circuit and followed the procession of the other nine, there was 
a sigh of relief—involuntarily. Now there was nothing more 
for the stay-behinds to do except wait—for about eight hours— 
until the bombers returned, or didn’t. 

Nobody mentioned this latter possibility. In fact nobody 
mentioned the Bombing Mission at all, while it was aloft. It was 
in the forefrout of everybody’s mind, but nobody spoke about 
it. That’s just a matter of Air Force etiquette, and very sensible, 
too. It’s no use ‘‘ Sweating it out ’’, in imagination. The real 
thing is enough, without letting imagination go at full throttle. 
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After dinner, we yarned about all sorts of things—bar one— 
then turned into the basher for a snooze. I was awakened at 
midnight, given a cup of coffee, then driven to the Operations 
Room, where reports of the raid were coming in by wireless. 

All the ’planes were returning safely, after having dropped 
their eggs on the target. Their positions, received by radio, were 
being plotted by the ‘‘ op ’’ experts on a huge chart, spread on a 
table. 

The ’phone buzzed, and a message was read out: ‘‘ O for 
orange reeling in aerial.’’ 

At 0150 hours, ‘“‘ V for Victory ’’ was marked on the black- 
board as safely landed. Ten minutes later, ‘‘ F for Freddie ’’ 
was chalked in. Then the others, at short intervals. Hooray ! 

I went to the ‘‘ Briefing Room ’’, where the returned flyers, 
waddling in their heavy suits, were handing back their emergency 
money-belts. Then each crew of eight sat before an Intelligence 
Officer, to be interrogated as to what had happened. As they 
answered, he made notes on a map for the Target Area, for 
future use. 

‘‘T couldn’t see the fork in the river for ground haze,’’ said 
one Navigator. ‘‘ But suddenly the Japs put on a searchlight 
and showed us our position.’’ 

‘‘ Very kind,’’ commented Intelligence. 

In came Flying-Officer ‘‘ Spec ’’ Taylor, with a wide-toothed 
grin. ‘*‘ We were last in,’’ he reported. ‘‘ Thousands of incen- 
diaries were burning, and the target looked like a Union Jack. 
No ack-ack, no searchlights, and no fighters—that’s how quiet 
it was. We were ten minutes over the target area, took our 
photo, then hell-bent for home.”’ 

Interrogation ended. ‘‘ That’s all, gentlemen,’’ said Intelli- 
gence, and we drove back to the mess for bacon and eggs. 

All that the boys get out of their night’s work is an entry in 
their log-book ‘‘8 hrs 85 mins flying ’’—and the Erks paint 
another yellow bomb on the fuselage of each aircraft which took 
part in the Op. 

‘Of which we are very proud,’’ said Spec, referring to the 
painted bomb. 

So ended that day’s Milk Run. 

* ? ¥ 
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I spent five days with the Liberator Squadron, and learned a 
lot I didn’t know before—about aircraft, and about human nature. 
At the back of my mind was a crazy idea that I might try 
anything once and fly on an ‘‘ op’’ over Burma. Joe Morphett 
was agreeable, if the O. C. approved. 

While the matter was being considered, I was taken on a test- 
flight in ‘‘ Body Urge ’’, piloted by Joe Morphett. First, I had 
to sign a ‘‘ Blood Ticket’, or indemnity form, absolving the 
Crown from all responsibility of claims by my heirs, admi- 
nistrators or assigns if I gave up the ghost on my trip. It was 
a cheerful little preliminary. 

‘‘ Body Urge,’’ approved by the Erks, was waiting on the 
tarmac, as I climbed on board with the test flight crew. The 
skipper was Squadron-Leader Morphett. With him were a 
Navigator, a Wireless Operator, a Sergeant Flight-Engineer, a 
Bomb Aimer, two Waist-Gunners, a Rear Gunner—known as 
‘* Tail End Charlie ’’—and a Spare Part—known as Clune. 

‘Bomb doors closed ! ’’ said the last man in. They closed 
like a roller-top desk. The first impression I had was of terrific 
noise as the four engines revved up. We all went forrard for 
the take-off, and were airborne in 40 seconds. Then I went 
amidships with the Waist-Gunners along a metal track between 
stanchions—a bit of squeeze for my middle-age spread—as the 
Skipper headed her at 140 m.p.h. out to sea. 

The Sergeant-Engineer gave me a set of earphones, so that 
I could listen-in to the talk on the inter-communication system. 
All the crew had throat-microphones strapped to their Adam’s 
Apples, in addition to hand-microphones. The Skipper tested 
the “‘ Inter-com ’’ to all points—then everything else was tested 
from the air-crew’s point of view. 

The waist-doors were opened, letting in a blast of cool air. 
Flying-Officer Eric Poett, a wild man from Western Australia, 
threw a yellow tin out to float in the sea for a target. We 
circled, but couldn’t see it. ‘‘ A shark must have gobbled it,’’ 
says Eric. 

Never mind, the waist-gunners got to work, testing their 
weapons. A flexible steel belt carried the ammo on an escalator 
of death from a hold amidships to the guns. Tat-tat-tat. Tat- 
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a-tat, went the Brownings. The noise of the bursts belted my 
ear-drums, as I ducked and dodged while hot cannon-shells were 
ejected all around me. 

‘‘ Some shark is going to suffer from lead-poisoning,’’ quipped 
Eric. 

Then the fuselage vibrated as ‘‘ Tail-End Charlie ’’ did his 
practice shots. He had four guns, firing 1,100 a minute, 
electrically controlled, with a cone of fire of about 300 feet. It’s 
not so easy for an enemy fighter to dive on to a Lib’s tail. 
Although Tail End Charlie is supposed to be there as a sitting 
shot, he can deal it out as well as take it. 

Then Flying-Officer Cliff Briggs, of Brisbane, Queensland, fired 
off a few bursts from the mid-upper turret, just behind the 
skipper’s ‘‘ perspex ’’ cockpit. 

Meanwhile the Skipper, the Navigator, and the Wireless 
Operator (‘‘ Wop’’) had been testing their various instruments 
and controls. The Automatic Pilot, known to all airmen as 
** George ’’, had been given his test job to do, and did it well. 

There was some amusing back-chat along the “‘ inter-com ”’ 
as we headed for home. Cliff Briggs, sweltering in his turret, 
moaned : ‘‘ What about tuning into the B.B.C., Wop, and 
giving us some music while you shirk ? ”’ 

‘*'You’ll get shirk if the Skipper hears you ! ’’ warned the 
Wireless. 

Skipper Joe did hear him. His voice came over the inter-com : 
“* Get weaving, Stephen, and shine those guns. We haven’t all 
got a comfy turret to sleep in.’’ 

Someone had a go at the Skipper : ‘‘ It’s an easy life, stooge 
to George ! ”’ 

A pleading moan came from Navigator Dick Downs. Peering 
through the perspex of his forrard turret, enmeshed by multi- 
tudinous gadgets, he had as much privacy as an octopus in an 
aquarium. ‘‘ How the hell can I work in this Iron Lung with 
all you gnats chattering over the Inter-com ? ’’ he cried. 

He got shot down from all sides. ‘‘ Navigator ? ’’ sneered his 
comrades. ‘‘ The bloke who gets over the target before he 
knows ! ”’ 

Dicky defended himself. ‘‘ One of these days you’ll be trying 
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to get home with me shot up—then you'll appreciate 

‘‘ Listen to Infallible,’?’ came from the crew, in chorus. The 
Navigator took the count, and retired from the unequal contest. 

The test-flight completed, we circled the ’drome, waited for the 
green light from the Control Tower, then landed. ‘‘ Body 
Urge ’’’ was trundled along to Bomb Alley for attention by the 
ever-ready Erks. Twelve Inspection Sheets had to be signed 
by various experts, to certify that everything was airworthy. 
Next day was an ‘‘ Ops Day’’ and ‘‘ Body Urge’’ was going 
on a mission. To make matters worse, I was also going ! The 
O.C. had given his consent. 

That night I couldn’t sleep. I thought of all the planes which 
fail to return. [I thought of falling bombers, coned in search- 
lights and sprayed with Ack Ack. I had the sinking feeling that 
this was going to be the last thing I tried once. What a mug 
I was, just going for the experience ! Years ago, on Gallipoli, 
when I got a shrapnel slug in the leg, I vowed that I was finished 
with front-line war—and now, on an impulse, I’d let myself 
in for it again! There’s no mug like an old mug, thought I, 
feeling the weight of fifty years pressing me down. Well, I had 
asked for it, so I couldn’t growl if I got it, was my final thought. 

Ops Day dawned. At breakfast the boys, having eyed the 
monsoon clouds, were of the opinien that the op might be 
scrubbed. With all my heart and soul I hoped they were right. 
Never did I look so lovingly as then on black cumulo-nimbus 
clouds—known as ‘‘ thunderheads ’’. 

During the morning the aircrews indulged in spine-bashing, 
letter-writing, and ribald repartee. I packed my belongings and 
wrote a serious letter to my wife and to my eldest son, Tony, 
telling them what to do if I failed to return. 

The Flight Officer entered the mess. ‘‘ Flight’s on,’’ he 
announced. At 11 a.m. we went down to the Dispersal Area 
to look lovingly at the Libs. The gunners fondled their weapons, 
flicked off imaginary dust, and practised gunnery movements 
they had already done ten thousand times before. 

At mid-day we drove to the Briefing Hall, to get the ‘‘ gen ’’. 
There were twelve bombers going on the Op. The target was 
Rangoon. Every point was followed keenly as the technical 
21 
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officers tersely but thoroughly dealt with their special aspects. 
‘* Route very straightforward—just in and out—drop bombs in 
one run—don’t forget that you are running into the moon ! ”’ 

Then the final word from the C.O.: ‘‘ Try not to be coned, 
gentlemen. Don’t silhouette yourselves if you can help it. The 
watchword is Be Alert. Do the best you can, with a minimum 
of risk. . . . Be sure and relax this afternoon. . . .’’ 

There was a hubbub after the C.O. departed. ‘‘ I’m not air- 
borne any longer, I’m chairborne,’’ lamented a lad who was 
standing down. 

Jeers from the lucky ones who were going on the Op: 
‘* Think of all the spinal exercise you'll get, lying on your back, 
while we fight ’em ! ”’ 

I lined up with the lucky ones who were going. The Op 
became very realistic when I was issued with an escape suit and 
a waist-belt holding 100 silver rupees. Cliff Briggs and Spec 
Taylor fussed over me, explaining the ins-and-outs of the 
escape suit. It’s a neck-to-toe tight-fitting outfit, with multiple 
pockets—some of them in uncanny places. I have a compass, 
a jungle-knife, and emergency rations, in addition to my rupees. 
Then, to crown the lot, I was issued with a parachute ! 

Morbidly, I began to ponder on what would be my fate if I 
had to parachute over Rangoon, and got caught by the Japs 
on the ground. I didn’t fancy the prospect, and muttered to 
myself that, if I came out of this alive, I’d never go bombing 
again over Rangoon, or any other goon. 

The afternoon passed—all too quickly. The young veterans of 
a score of raidsewere bashing their spines—relaxing as per orders 
—on their bunks and in wicker-chairs. I was fidgety, and 
couldn’t settle down to spine-bashing. Too late to pull out now ! 
Philosophically, I set my mind to go through with it. To make 
matters worse, it was the ist April—‘‘ April Fool’s Day,’’ I 
thought, sarcasticating myself. 

I was to fly in Squadron-Leader J. Morphett’s ’plane, ‘‘ Body 
Urge ’’, which would be the first over the target. Joe had 580 
operational hours in his log-book. 

Came 4 o'clock, and we trooped into the mess for our last 
meal on earth—maybe. The boys were subdued, and little 
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was said. Even the usually garrulous Clune had taken the vow 
of silence. We collected our rations, and waddled to the truck 
for the drive to Bomb Alley. I felt like a cross between a 
packhorse and a penguin. In addition to everything else, we 
now had heavy revolvers. 

‘‘ Body Urge,’’ with her attendant Erks, loomed high above 
us as we tumbled out of the truck. The Erks had painted the 
names of their girl-friends on the four engines—Joan, Peggy, 
Sue and Mary. Over the fire-extinguisher they had painted a 
yellow ‘‘ Gremlin’’. He, she, or it had a long curl, spiralling 
from his, her, or its forehead. The sight of this absurdity set 
everybody laughing. They were glad to have something silly 
to laugh at. It broke the nerve-tension. I laughed as loudly 
as anybody. The Gremlin seemed preposterously funny. 

The Skipper and the Flight-Engineer Sergeant went aboard, 
to start up the engines, testing each one individually with boosts 
and revs, and to give the controls a last check-over. The 
Armament Officer was checking the bomb-fusings, flares, and 
photo-flashes. Others of the crew went to the stations for a 
final look-over at their gear. 6 

I waddled in, and saw where I was going to sit, near the 
waist-gunners. Then we all waddled out again, for a last fag 
and to say farewell to the C.O., who arrived in his station- 
waggon doing 60 m.p.h. 

He spoke to me, but I couldn’t hear because of the roaring 
of the engines, which weré being warmed up at perhaps half- 
throttle overhead. He spoke louder, and what he said seemed 
too good to be true, so I asked him to repeat it. 

““ Hard luck, Clune,’’ he yelled. ‘‘ You’re scrubbed. We've 
just had a signal from Headquarters that you can’t go on the 
raid, because you’re a civilian ! ”’ 

Scrubbed ! I stared at him dumbfounded. My feelings were 
too deep for words. He was sympathizing with me— 
sympathizing | And I thought that*word ‘‘ scrubbed ’’ was the 
most wonderful word I had ever heard in my life. To me, it 
meant about the same thing as ‘‘ reprieved ’’. 

When the C. QO. saw that I had heard him aright, he yelled 
some final advice to Joe Morphett. ‘‘ Tonight is a tricky target. 
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Be sure to weave in and out. Give her plenty of boost, and 
pile on the coal, so that you can get out in a hurry. Good 
luck | ”’ 

He continued on his tour, while Joe and the crew of ‘‘ Body 
Urge ’’ commiserated with me over the interference from H. Q. 

‘I’m tickled to death ! ’’ said I, without shame. ‘‘ It’s the 
luckiest break I’ve had for years.”’ 

They .all grinned. Then ‘‘ All Aboard !’’ from Joe, hand- 
shakes and ‘‘ Good Lucks’’ from the Erks and me. The crew 
donned their Mae Wests (for crossing the Bay of Bengal), their 
parachutes, helmets and earphones. Then all crowded forrard 
for the take-off, to counterbalance the bomb-load of 6,500 Ibs. 
Tension was at its highest now, as the Libs lumbered to the 
head of the runway. 

With their cargoes of petrol, bombs, incendiaries and ammo, 
there’d be simply no survivors if one of the machines were to 
prang at the take-off. 

Back I went with the C.O. to the Control Tower. <A green 
light flashed. Far away Joe Morphett gave ‘‘ Body Urge’’ a 
petrol-urgé: She roared down the runway at 1810 hours, The 
sinking sun made the four whirling propellers glow like haloes 
as she’ lifted slowly but inexorably from the ground and went 
past us in a rushing roar. At intervals of one minute, the other 
eleven Libs followed, roared and rose. Soon, they were only dim 
outlines, like flying razor-blades, disappearing into the darkening 
sky, southeast bound. ... 


We “ unlucky ’’ stay-behinds returned to the mess. Our 
thoughts were winging over the Bay of Bengal. To fill in the 
waiting-time, there was a cinema show, ‘‘ Phantom of the 
Opera,’’ full of fits and starts, especially when the Phantom 
appeared or the film broke—both happened often. At 10 p.m: 
our pals would be over the “tricky targét’’. The stay- 
behinds kept on looking at their wrist-watches. Outside in the 
jungle, jackals howled. We were ‘‘ sweating it out’’. 

At midnight we jeeped to the Ops room to await news. In 
came ‘‘ V for Victory ’’. Her artificial horizon had blown out, 
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‘ 


she had dropped her eggs on Akyab, a “‘ self-evident target ’’, 
then returned to base. 

At 2.30 a.m., ‘‘C for Charlie’’ was signalled overhead. 
Hooray ! It was Joe Morphett, back safe! In the bright 
moonlight, “‘ Body Urge ’’ skimmed the tar off the tarmac, and 
came to rest. Within a few minutes, ‘‘S for Sugar,’’ ‘“‘G for 
George,’’ and ‘‘ F for Freddie ’’ had signalled their safe return, 
and were allowed to land, 

Then came a dramatic message : “‘ T for Tommy, rear gunner 
shot dead, wants, permission to land at Chittagong.’’ 

Permission granted, and a code message flashed to Chittagong 
to light the ‘drome. 

Joe Morphett and his weary crew waddled into the Ops Room 


and sat at a table to be interrogated. ‘“‘ We were first over the 
target,’’ said Joe. ‘‘ We bombed at 13,000 feet, over the railway 
yards. . . . The Japs got stuck into us tonight. We were 


coned for three minutes. They shot green, yellow and red flak 
at us. It looked like Flaming Onions. They threw everything 
at us, including the kitchen sink. We thought we were making 
it safe for the rest of the flight, but, when we looked back, we 
saw another kite coned and being foxed with flak.’’ 

The men were weary and worn, but could still grin. Said 
Warrant-Officer Blumer, Waist-Gunner: ‘‘ The Japs thought 
Frank Clune was coming, so they prepared a specially hot 
reception.’’ 

I thought so too, but shut up. 

Another crew waddled in to be interrogated. Jock Griffin, a 
solemn Scot, was handed a cable. ‘‘ It’s a boy !’’ he yelled. 
“It’s a boy ! ”’ 

Then came a signal that another ’plane, with some of the crew 
wounded, and a wacky engine, wanted permission to land at 


Dum Dum ‘drome. : 
Permission granted. 
All the ’planes were now accounted for except one—‘‘ Spec ”’ 


Taylor’s—his code-word ‘‘ A for Apple’’. ‘‘ Spec,’’ on his 
birthday flight, had been the last over the target. It was 
presumed he had been lost. He was now overdue. Glumness 
fell on the Ops Room as time ticked on. 
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Suddenly the wireless crackled, and a noise of engines was 
heard up in the moonlit infinity above the ‘drome. A real 
Australian voice—‘‘ Spec’s’’ came out of the blue. 

‘‘ A for Australia approaching. May I come in, Sir? A for 
Australia approaching. May I come in, sir? Over !”’ 

The reply went out in a courteous, precise English voice. 
‘‘ Stick to your code, ‘A for Apple.’ Stick to your code, ‘A 
for Apple.’ Over !”’ 

Back came Spec’s voice. He was evidently elated at his safe 
return—and maybe he was fed up at being overseas so long, 
separated from his wife and the baby he had never seen. 

Insisted Spec: ‘‘ A for Australia! May I come in, Sir ? 
Over | ”’ 

Back went the instructions, a little sharply : ‘‘ Stick to your 
code, ‘ A for Apple.’ Stick to your code, ‘ A for Apple.’ Over! ’’ 

Spec’s reply was a sensation. His navigation lights could now 
plainly be seen as he cruised overhead. A wild burst of statics 
—and dynamics—shattered the stillness of the Ops Room : 

‘‘ A for Bloody Australia !’’ Twice, the second time louder 
than the first. ‘‘ May I come in, Sir? Over !’”’ 

The C.O., being a man of understanding, and evidently 
realizing that Spec’s nerves were on edge after his long ordeal, 
spoke quietly to the Control Officer. ‘‘ Let him in, otherwise 
he’ll stooge around up there all night ! ’’ 

said Control : ‘‘ A for Australia, you may come in.”’ 

So Spec came home. 


Next day I left the Liberator Squadron’s base to continue my 
tour. I felt a pang at parting from those R.A.A.F. boys. 
They’re a game lot. My particular pals, Joe Morphett and 
‘“ Spec ’’ Taylor, have both figured in the news since then. In 
May 1944, Joe got a bar to his D.F.C. and nearly lost his. life 
in very gallant circumstances. Returning from a raid on 
Mandalay, he had engine trouble in all four engines, but kept 
the ‘plane going until he was over friendly territory. She was 
rapidly losing height, so Joe ordered his crew to jump by para- 
chute. This they all did, while Joe kept her up somehow ; but 
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by then it was too late for him to bail out, so he remained at 
the controls, and crash-landed in the darkness. As a result of 
this prang, he was seriously injured, but his life was saved by 
use of penicillin. Good old Joe ! 

In October of that same year, Spec Taylor was mentioned in 
despatches for bringing back a crippled bomber to its base, after 
a raid over Siam. He flew the ’plane for 1,000 miles with one 
engine shot out of action. Good on you, Spec ! 


* * % 


I was flown in ‘‘ Calamity Jane ’’ for a journey of 300 miles 
to Jessore, where a Wellington Squadron was operating, manned 
by Empire crews, including Australians. These Wellingtons are 
two-engined bombers, with smaller range and lower speed than 
the Liberators. They cost a mere £35,000 each, compared with 
the £100,000 purchase-price of a Lib. The Wellingtons carry a 
bomb-load of 3,000 lbs., compared with the Lib’s 6,000 Ibs. 
There is rivalry between the Lib Squadron and the Wellingtons 
—the latter nicknamed ‘‘ Wimpeys’’, after a comic-strip hero. 

Arrived at Jessore, I was made welcome in the mess. My 
new messmates were of the same breed as those I had just left 
—grim-humoured coves, alert, living at high nervous tension. I 
tried to get them telling me some of their experiences, but they 
were all reticent, afraid that their cobbers would accuse them of 
“‘ shooting a line ’’, 1.e., boasting. 

One chap started to satisfy my curiosity by telling me of a 
thrilling exploit, but he was instantly ‘“‘ shot down’’ by his 
mates. 

‘‘ There was I, flying upside down !’’ they mocked. The 
narrator subsided. 

Next morning I went on a test flight in a Wellington, seated 
alongside the Skipper, Flying-Officer Ted Conlin, of Newcastle, 
New South Wales. A Bomb Aimer, a ‘‘ Wop’’, a Navigator 
and a Rear Gunner completed the crew of five. There was a big 
‘op’? on that night, and all controls were thoroughly tested 
as we flew over Bengal’s lakes and rice-fields, greening with the 
Spring crop. 

Down again, and I attended the briefing at 1700 hours— 5 p.m. 
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civvy time. Twelve Wellingtons were going on a bombing 
mission to Kalewa, on the Chindwin River, in Upper Burma. 

Intelligence explained the purpose of the raid: ‘* The 
operation tonight is against the Japanese supply-route to the 
Imphal area. They have only limited supplies, and you will 
be doing a service to your comrades in the Army if you can 
cut that supply. The railway station is 750 yards long. The 
roads are of very distinct pattern, and I hope you can pick them 
out in the moonlight. Any questions ? ’”’ 

* No questions. These Aussie pilots were very shy about asking 
questions in front of an audience. 

Punctually at 1800 hours, the twelve Wimpeys rolled off on 
their mission. There was the same tension at the take-off, the 
same period of nervy waiting, that I had experienced when with 
the Lib Squadron. 

After midnight the raiders returned, having laid their eggs well 
and truly on the railway-station and shunting-yards of Kalewa. 
It was all part of the job of ‘‘ wearing-down ’’ the Japs, disputing 
their illegal possession of Burma. Perhaps the world’s news- 
readers saw a small paragraph mentioning the raid, and ending 
‘* All our aircraft returned safely ’’. 

A moment’s satisfaction to the far-away taxpayer—but what a 
lot of careful planning, training, testing, briefing, flying, and 
“* sweating it out ’’ was wrapped up in those five simple words ! 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


ARRIVAL AT COMILLA—BASE HEADQUARTERS 99—A 
‘*GAFFE” IN THE MESS—MY VISIT TO THE ARAKAN 
FRONT—R.A.A.F, HURRICANE FIGHTERS OVER BURMA 
—BY JEEP TO NGAKE-DAUK PASS—THE FRONT LINE 
—BATTLE OF SPIT AND POLISH—A NIGHT’S VIGIL— 
THE GENERAL ARRIVES LATE—BACK TO BASE H.Q. 
—" BUNDLES FOR BURMA”—I FLY ON A SUPPLY- 
DROPPING MISSION—BRINGING BACK WOUNDED BY 
AIR—WAVE SKIMMING TO DODGE ZEROS—A HOT 
TRIP. 


ROM Jessore I flew in a Wellington bomber to Comilla, in 
Eastern Bengal, on the frontier of Assam. This was the 
Headquarters of the Third Tactical Air Force, commanded by 
Air-Marshal Sir John Baldwin. It was also the Base H. Q. of 
the British 14th Army, under the command of General Slim. 
In fact, Comilla was at that time the nerve-centre of the Burma 
war, or at least the British sector of it. The Yanks were further 
to the north. I had introductions to Air-Marshal Baldwin and 
General Slim. My first purpose in visiting Comilla was to get 
permission to go to the forward areas, to see what was what 
there. 

This big dual-purpose Base was swarming with activity— 
also with Brass Hats and War Correspondents. It contained 
also Public Relations Officers and Censors. G.H.Q. had the 
bright idea of putting the Public Relations Officers, the Censors, 
and the War Correspondents all together in one mess. Con- 
sidering that War Correspondents are the hereditary enemies of 
Censors and Public Relations Officers, it was like putting dogs 
and cats together, to see whether they’d fight. 

Only a week previously, tough General Wingate, leader of the 
‘* Chindits ’’, had been killed in an air-crash near Imphal. War 
Correspondent Phillip Wynter of Sydney happened to be at 
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Imphal, and ‘‘scooped ’’ the news. He flashed his despatch to 
Comilla, where the Censor held it up, awaiting word from 
G. H.Q. before releasing it. Result, Wynter’s scoop was 
scuppered, and he was all brassed up about it. 

Knowing nothing of all this, I was taken into the Public 
Relations Mess, for lunch, where I was seated alongside the 
Colonel, a tall, urbane Englishman—a director of Constables, a 
London book-publishing house. All unaware also was I of the 
fact that a few hours before my arrival, the Colonel had called 
the mess together, and had gently hinted that something might 
be done to raise the general tone—keep the conversation clean, 
put a bit of culture into the mess, and so on. The American 
War Correspondents didn’t quite like the idea, but had decided to 
conform. It was a pity somebody didn’t put me wise, but there 
wasn’t really time. 

**'What do you think of India, Clune ? ’’ asked the Colonel, 
politely. It was only a leading question, just a conventional 
conversation-gambit ; but I was feeling brassed-off after 90 days 
in India. An awkward silence fell as I began to dilate on the 
history, geography, ethnclogy and pathology of Hindostan. I 
cursed, with plentiful expletives, the people, the politicians, the 
religions, the rajahs, the saints, the caste-laws, the food, the 
hotels, the railways, the dirt, the poverty, the ignorance, the 
cruelty, the heat, the famine, the snobbery—in fact, I let myself 
go full throttle on everything that had gnatted me on my cir- 
cumambulation of the sub-continent. 

Every time I paused for breath, the Yank War Correspondents 
aided and abetted by Australians Phillip Wynter and Ian 
Fitchett, sooled me on again. Heedlessly I ranted on, amid 
frigid silence from the Public Relations Officers and the Censors. 
I don’t know whether the Colonel enjoyed it, or not. He was 
too polite to show his feelings—but, all unwittingly, I had put 
an end to his well-meant efforts to ‘‘ raise the tone ’’. What a 
pity ! But perhaps it was not altogether my fault. 

After lunch, I had an interview with Air-Marshal Baldwin—an 
affable grey-haired man—who gave me his blessing and a permit 
to visit the R.A.A.F. fighter-squadrons under his command in 
the forward areas on the Arakan front to the south, where the 
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British ground-forces were driving along the coast towards 
Akyab. 


4 


® * * 


Next day, at 2 p.m., I left Comilla, bound for Chittagong, 
130 miles south. I was a passenger in an Anson ’plane, which 
was delivering mail, and parcels of the British Army daily news- 
paper, named Seac—from the initials of ‘‘ South-East Asia 
Command ’’—-to troops at the front. Occasionally we swooped 
down to within about ten feet of an airstrip in the jungle, then 
zoomed up again after the co-pilot had thrown out a bundle of 
Seacs. 

An hour after leaving Comilla, we circled above Chittagong, 
in Assam. The stream was cluttered with ships, and the air 
with a balloon-barrage. The Anson barked, then glided in to 
rest. I was welcomed by two R.A.A.F. officers, S/L John 
Sullivan, of Sydney, and F/Lt Norman Robertson, of Adelaide. 
They quartered me for the night in their basher, and arranged for 
me to proceed next day to the forward area. 

So I jeeped across the Sangu River, on a narrow bridge, seven 
miles south of Chittagong, and, an hour later, jeeped into an 
R.A.A.F. station, where Hurricane fighters were on operational 
service. 1 was quartered in a basher with F/O Ray Love of 
Omeo, and F/O Brian Bidstrip, of Adelaide. 

We jeeped to the ‘‘ Dispersal Area ’’, where, in a bamboo 
basher, a score of Hurricane pilots were standing by—waiting 
for a signal from Control to spring into their four-cannoned 
fighters and go on patrol, interception, or a strafing-expedition, 
in support of the army, which was fighting over there in the 
jungle, only sixty miles away. I couldn’t help thinking of the 
contrast between these active young men, representatives of 
European civilization, dedicated to the art of destruction, and the 
passive disciples of Shri Aurobindo, dedicated to meditation. 

A signal from H.Q. then—whizz !—and, before I had time 
to blink, two Hurricanes roared into the air, climbing like rockets, 
and vanished towards the fighting zone in the hills of Arakan. 
The nerve-racking speed at which these fighter-squadrons react 
to a signal is in striking contrast with the careful plodding and 
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planning of ops in the cumbrous bomber squadrons. 

The fighters seem to act on an impulse. Their pilots are ‘‘ lone 
wolves ’’—flying in one-seater machines, in man-to-man combat 
against Jap targets. The team-spirit is in the ground-organi- 
zation, but, once the fighter is aloft, its pilot is engaged in an 
intensely personal adventure, with no-one to rely on except 
himself. One of their main jobs on this front was ‘‘ Army 
Support ’’’. This meant flying low to strafe enemy gun-positions 
or posts which were inconveniencing the infantry. In addition, 
there was the usual fighter-pilots’ work of escorting our own 
bombers, and attacking enemy bombers—and perhaps, if lucky, 
man-to-man combat with Jap fighters, three miles high, the 
summit of an airman’s ambition. 

‘We have to wear good socks and boots,’’ explained one 
pilot, with a grin, “ as we often prang in the jungle, and 
have to walk home.’’ . 

One of the tasks of the Hurricane Squadrons was ‘‘ the Moon- 
light Sonata ’’—a night operation, swooping down and gunning 
Jap sampans on the Irrawaddy, and other inland waterways of 
Burma. They roared down with their four’ cannons blazing, 
half-blinded themselves by the flashes of fire on their target, then 
flattened out with a split second to spare and zoomed up for the 
homeward run. The duration of these flights was up to three 
hours—so they ranged far afield, o’er mountain and valley, 
where the foe lurked in jungle depths. 

Many of the ‘planes had Australian names—‘‘ Waratah ’’, 
‘‘ Boomerang ’’ and ‘‘ Boree Creek ’’. I met Geoff Hopwood, 
of Boree Creek, New South Wales, who had named his sky-steed 
after his native place. It was a nice little touch of local pride. 

In came the mail from Australia. Eyes which had been scan- 
ning the skies for Japs now eagerly scanned the mail from home. 
A big parcel from the Australian Comforts Fund was joyously 
welcomed. ‘‘ What a whizzer parcel we got from the Comforts 
Fund for Christmas ! ’’ one of the sky-jousters told me. I 
noticed that the walls of the basher were covered with pin-up 
girls—movie stars and mannequins—but their real girls were in 
their pockets. 
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That night I bashed my spine beneath a mosquito-net on a 
bamboo stretcher. Next morning I continued my jeep-journey, 
southwards along the coast. Like a goat, I was making for the 
front line. Fancy a man doing that just out of curiosity ! It 
seems there’s no mug like an old mug. 

The front line at this -stage was about 120 miles south of 
Chittagong, in the vicinity of Maungdaw, at the mouth of the 
Naaf River, 60 miles north of Akyab. The ‘“ gen’’ was that 
the British had retreated along the coast in May, 1942, as far 
as Chittagong, while the Japs had advanced as far as Akyab. 
Then both sides dug in, and skirmished in the intervening No 
Man’s Land—the coastal strip 190 miles long and about 30 miles 
deep, between the Arakan Hills and the sea. 

Meanwhile, in the hinterland hills, to the north Wingate’s 
‘‘ Chindits ’’ were fighting the Japs in isolated skirmishes, being 
supplied by air. A month before my arrival, two British-Indian 
Divisions of the 14th Army, pushing along the coast towarcs 
Akyab, had been outflanked and encircled by a Jap counter 
attack near the Ngake-Dauk Pass. After a fierce battle lasting 
three weeks, during which the British used tanks and ‘‘ Ven- 
geance ’’ dive-bombers, the encircled divisions were relieved, and 
General Tanabasha’s forces fell back south of Maungdaw, where 
fighting was still going on. That was where I was jeeping to, 
like a big mug. 

Bump, bump went the jeep, and we were on the dusty high- 
way, headed south, amidst a jam of military vehicles of all sorts. 
This was the arterial supply line from Chittagong to the Maungdaw 
area. There were thousands of vehicles, using that dusty highway 
—and I’m not exaggerating when I say that tens of thousands 
of coolies—men, women and children—were employed at 4 annas 
a day to keep the road watered and repaired. The impression I 
gathered was that the entire local population, for 200 miles up 
and down that road, had been put on the British army’s payroll. 
It may have been good policy, to give them a vested interest 
in the war, or to keep them out of mischief. Every five miles, 
there was a huge brick kiln, where road-paving blocks of yellow 
clay, were being baked. These, however, soon crumbled to dust 
under the heavy traffic—hence the water-carriers, numbering at 
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least a hundred persons per mile, were given the job of hand- 
watering the highway with jam-tins, pottery urns, or any other 
utensil that came to hand. It was primitive, and not very 
effective ; but I suppose the army simply didn’t have mechanical 
road-sprinklers in its equipment, and so had to improvise. 

We jeeped off the highway into the jungle, to visit another 
R.A.A.F. Hurricane Squadron. There I met F/Lt Colin Betts, 
of Blayney, New South Wales, and F/Lt Jack Turner, of Double 
Bay, Sydney. They were very proud of their squadron’s 
‘record ’’ in the previous month, March, 1944. During that 
month, in 800 sorties, they had fired 79,600 rounds of 20-milli- 
meter cannon shells in low-level army support ops. Good old 
Aussies, always out for statistical records. Whether it’s 
Lindrum’s breaks, Bradman’s multiple centuries, or Jacky Howe’s 
shearing feats, the Australian loves sporting statistics in excelsis. 


Said Colin Betts : ‘‘ It’s funny how your engine always seems 
sour when you’re over the Jap lines, but purrs sweetly on the 
way home ! ”’ 


The main anxiety of these fighter-pilots is always to remember 
where the ‘‘ Bomb Line ’’ is drawn—so that they won’t strafe 
their own army by mistake, This Bomb Line is not easy to 
define in the jungle-war of skirmish and encirclement—but the 
lads in the Hurricanes are mighty careful. 

That night there was a concert on the lawn—lI’ll call it a lawn 
for courtesy—while some of the Hurricanes were away on the 
‘“ Moonlight Sonata ’’, also called “‘ Rhubarb Run’’, strafing 
sampans. 

Next morning I was yarning to the pilots in the ‘‘ Dispersal 
Area ’’ basher, when suddenly came the signal from Control for 
two kites to go out and strafe a Jap gun-post. Within two 
minutes, the ‘planes were in the air, hurtling aloft from the 
grassed runway. No sooner had they disappeared, when three 
Mosquito reconnaissance ‘planes landed for petrol! They had 
been over Rangoon in daylight to take photographs of the results 
of a raid by the Liberator Squadron. These ‘‘ Mosquitos ’’, grey- 
painted, combine great speed with long-distance staying-power. 
After filling-up, they zoomed into the air and simply vanished 
in a couple of blinks. 
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Onwards we jeeped, back on the dusty highway. There had 
been a shower of rain, and the water-sprinklers were temporarily 
unemployed. At every furlong was a slit-trench to protect the 
workers against Jap strafing-raids. At mid-day we reached Bawli 
Bazaar, on the estuary of the Naaf River, 60 miles from Akyab. 
This was Brigade Headquarters. Here I met the Brigadier, who 
gave me permission to proceed into the battle zone. 

Over the Bawli Bridge we jeeped, then followed a track along- 
side an escarpment: on our left, 1,500 feet high. Military police 
were directing the traffic. A warning notice said : ‘‘ Mind the 
Step. Keep 700 yards interval. Speed 15 miles per hour.’’ This 
was a precaution against raising dust-clouds, which would draw 
Jap fire. 

Another warning sign: ‘‘ Malaria hours 1730-0730.’’ This 
means that long pants and long-sleeved shirts had to be worn by 
all troops in this zone between 5.30 p.m. and 7.30 a.m. We 
passed many units encamped along this route. 

Then we came to Ngake-Dauk Pass, 125 miles from Chittagong. 
A signpost read ‘‘ To Tokyo ’’. The front-line was now only ten 
miles away. Up the narrow one-way track we jeeped. This 
narrow pass into the Arakan Hills was originally a mule-track. 
It was the route through which the remnants of the defeated 
British arnty had escaped from Akyab in 1942. Now the British 
were using it to fight their way back into Burma. The mule- 
track had become a jeep-track, and had just been widened to 
lorry width. ‘*‘ You can drive a jeep anywhere,’’ warned a road- 
side notice, ‘‘ but don’t drive it too fast.’’ Below the sign, 
jungle-strangled and rusting, was a pranged jeep. 

We crawled up the winding track to ‘‘ Enery’s Elbow ’’. 
Motor-cycle couriers, with crash helmets and blue-and-white 
brassards, bounced past us, with inches to spare. 

At last, the summit ! We paused, for a grandstand view. To 
the north, a fertile plain, skirting the coast from here to Chitta- 
gong, which we had just traversed. To the south and east were 
the Arakan Hills of the Mayu Range, densely jungled, and held 
by the Japs. 

Now, on the summit of Ngake-Dauk Pass, the road was again 
of two-vehicle width—but there was no Tin Can Brigade here 
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to lay the dust. It was the battle zone. Ambulances, with huge 
red crosses painted on sides and roofs, were lumbering along with 
loads of wounded men. The dust was tremendous, also the noise, 
as howitzers banged away from’ camouflaged crannies at the Jap 
positions, five miles away, while low-flying Hurricanes hurtled 
overhead. 

The roadside was strewn with wrecked vehicles. At the foot 
of the pass we paused at ‘‘ Eastgate ’’ for a cup of tea. Indian 
troops manned guns which they had named after the heroes of 
Hindostan—‘‘ Akbar’’, ‘‘ Aurangzeb’’, ‘‘ Shah Jahan’’, and 
other Mogul Emperors. Nearby was a cemetery, with rows of 
mounds and crosses, where the men of the 15th Corps had died, 
fighting, in 1942. ‘‘ Let no man disturb their peace,’’ said a 
signboard, artistically painted with the badge of the Corps. 
‘‘ They died fighting for freedom.”’ 

Beneath that sign was a fresh-turned mound, covering the 
body of Trooper Archie Mitchell, of the 25th Dragoons, killed 
on the previous day. He was the man who had painted the sign 
to honour his departed comrades. 

Onwards, with a sigh, we went through the dust-haze, along 
the ricketty road, dodging lorries which suddenly loomed in the 
murk. Now also we passed mule-trains, carrying ammo to the 
concealed gun-positions. Troops were swimming naked in a 
jungle stream, with wrecked tanks and smashed guns strewed 
all around. On the previous day—which was Good Friday— 
there had been a battle for two hills, nicknamed “‘ Spit ’’ and 
‘* Polish ’’. We reached H.Q., and the Colonel invited me to 
stay for the night. I had to stay, anyway, as the road down 
the Pass was closed until dawn. 

A Major, with his arm in a sling, told me how “ Spit ’’ and 
‘* Polish ’’ were attacked first by ‘“‘ Vengeance ’’ dive-bombers, 
then by low-flying Hurricanes, then by a squadron of tanks, 
supported by the infantry, which had to charge 1,000 yards 
across paddy-fields before reaching the enemy bastions. ‘‘ When 
we reached the hills,’’ he said, ‘‘ every man was satisfied to run 
after his own Jap. We counted 140 dead. They were all wearing 
jungle-green slacks and shirts. They carried no-letters or pay- 
books, stripes on their sleeves or pips on their shoulders. Evi- 
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dently they were just going to attack us, but we got in first.”’ 


Heavy rain fell, as I retired to sleep in a tent, after a hearty 
meal of front-line pancakes. The rain at least would lay the 
dust for the morrow. Blissfully I snoozed, until, in pitch-black- 
ness, a hand shook my shoulder. ‘‘ Headquarters Orderly here, 
Sir,’’ said a Cockney voice. ‘‘ The Japs are counter-attacking. 
The colonel says you are to take this rifle, and stand-to in the 
Support Trenches. Because of the rain, we don’t know what 
is happening.”’ 

Crickey | I thought, cursing my senseless bravado in coming 
so far forward—after all my vows of ‘‘ Never Again’’. I put 
on my boots, grabbed the rifle which the orderly handed to me, 
and followed him through the inky wet night until we came to 
a trench. Into this I fell, splashing in water waistdeep. Then 
the orderly vanished, and I didn’t know where the hell I was or 
what was happening, except that machine-guns were rattling and 
flashing in the darkness nearby. 

A few feet away from me in the trench was a black shape. I 
stumbled along and mumbled ‘‘ What’s doing ?’’ It was the 
Padre, and he was just as much in the dark as I was. Behind 
me something crackled, and I thought I was a gone Clune. “‘ It’s 
only a bamboo breaking,’’ said the Padre. 

More rattles and flashes of machine-gun fire—then silence— 
then the deep drone of bombers high overhead, winging their 
way to Rangoon or Bangkok. Down came more rain, soaking 
me like a sponge in a bath. Nothing much seemed to be hap- 
pening then for awhile, but the wet and cold brought on my 
old malarial shivers. There might have been a few dinkum 
shivers also running up and down my spine, as I intently listened, 
expecting a Jap patrol to snick my jugular vein with a jungle- 
knife at any tick of the clock. What made it so weird was 
that I didn't have the faintest idea of the direction from which 
the creeping atiackers might come. 

The shooting died down. and I guessed or hoped that the enemy 
patrol or counter attack, or whatever it was, had withdrawn— 
but I couldn’t be sure. 

22 
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Came the dawn. I still had my head, on my shoulders—and 
in that head, not for the first time, was a fixed determination 
that in future I’d always leave more than four furlongs between 
myself and trouble. 


After breakfast, troops in that sector, who had stood-to all 
night in the rain, were paraded in a clearing to be inspected 
and addressed by the General at 9 a.m. These ‘‘ Tommy ”’ 
soldiers, carrying Tommy-guns, were wearing slouch hats pinned 
up at the sides. Despite the popular Australian belief, this type 
of headgear is not an Australian patent or monopoly. I had 
seen the same hats on Dutch troops in Indonesia before the war, 
also on Gurkhas and other Colonial troops. It’s just a hat 
suitable for army use in the tropics, that’s all. 

The General was late in arriving for the parade. For an hour 
the troops waited, standing easy, and permitted to smoke. In 
the distance, guns were roaring, but in this sector all was quiet. 
I gathered that the midnight “‘ stand-to’’ had been ordered 
because some nervy outpust had heard bamboos cracking in the 
wind. 

Then the General arrived, and the troops were called to 
attention. He was an hour late. You could have knocked me 
down with a feather when he apologised to the men for his tardi- 
ness. ‘“‘I didn’t have a map! ’’ he explained. This is a 
peculiar war. I never heard a General square-off like that in 
my soldiering days—and they were usually late for general 
parades. 

The ‘‘ Old Man ’’ had come to congratulate the Brigade on its 
good work in capturing the ‘‘ Spit’’ and ‘‘ Polish ’’ positions 
on Good Friday. ‘‘ I’m proud of you,’’ he said. ‘‘ No matter 
how well planned an operation, the guts of the infantry has the 
final say. I’d like to commend, too, the work of the gunners 
and sappers. The final score was considerable—the highest score 
yet in this Arakan fighting. It was a first-class show. More 
power to your elbows ! ”’ 

He stopped speaking. ‘‘ Three cheers for the General ! ’’ said 
the Colonel. 
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‘‘ Hip-hip-hooray | Hip-hip-hooray ! Hip-hip-hooray | ”’ 

‘‘Men may smoke,’’ said a Captain, as the General and the 
Colonel departed. 

‘‘ One for the Colonel ! ’’ shouted an enthusiast. 

‘* Hip-hip-hooray ! ”’ 

Good old Tommy infantry, fighting their way stolidly forward, 
as they’ve fought for 300 years, to win and to keep an empire— 
heroes when the war is on, and forgotten when it’s over. 


Back down the pass I jeeped, and along the coastal plain back 
to Bawli Bazaar. My Tommy driver, very respectfully calling 
me ‘“‘ Sir’’ all the way, said : ‘‘ A month ago this road was 
very dangerous, Sir. It was a matter of dodging the shell bursts, 
it was, otherwise your missis would be collecting a pension 
instead of an allotment ! ”’ 

We paused by the roadside to watch some Indian sappers 
building a bridge. They had no pile-driving equipment. Forty 
men pulled on a rope to hoist a lump of iron six feet through 
a pulley-block, then let it go with a wang on a wooden pile. 
So bridges are built slowly—and wars are won likewise—down 
Arakan way. 

In the latest Seac I read the communique : ‘‘ On Good 
Friday, an English battalion captured an important position, 
inflicting heavy casualties.’’ 

That was all the world was told about the Battle of Spit and 
Polish. 


At Bawli Bazaar airstrip, I emplaned in the ‘‘ Seac’’ Anson 
for a 250-miles flight back to G.H.Q. at Comilla, where we 
arrived a couple of hours later. 

It was Easter Monday. I thought I could relax a bit then, 
after having been near enough to the Japs to satisfy my curiosity 
for the timc bving. 

The Gremlin who presides over my destinies had other ideas. 
On the very next day, Tuesday, 11th April, 1944, I was asked 
if I would like to go on a ‘‘ bundle-dropping ’’ trip to the 
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Kaladan River. 

Of course I said ‘‘ Yes’’, forgetting my vows to be a base- 
wallah, 

‘“ Be at the strip at mid-day,’’ I was ordered. 

I got there all right at ten minutes before noon, just in time 
to see the Douglas DC3 twin-engined transport ’plane—known 
as a ‘‘ Dakota’’—-in which I was to be a passenger—taxiing 
out from the Dispersal Area to the far end of the ’drome. I 
jeeped after her, doing about 60 m.p.h. and getting plenty of 
propeller-gales. As the Dakota turned around, ready for the 
take-off, I took off from my jeep and hurled myself through the 
open door into the cargo-cabin aft, sprawling on to the “‘ Bundles 
for Burma ’’ which were stowed there. 

Grins from the crew as I went forward to the pilot’s cabin, 
to meet an old friend, Flight-Lieutenant Vesey Allen of Broken 
Hill, New South Wales. We had met previously in his home 
town, in 1940, in the days when the war was young. 

‘You can ride with the bundle-droppers, and give them a 
hand,’’ he drawled. ‘‘ We’re taking about 6,000 lbs. of ammo 
and rations to the Kaladan River in Central Burma.”’’ 

There wasn’t time for him to say any more, as the green light 
for ‘‘go’’ flashed from the Control Tower. The Dakota 
galloped down the greenway, and was soon airborne. We headed 
south along the coast to Chittagong, while the Wireless Operator 
sweated in the astro-dome, anxiously scanning the sky for 
hostile aircraft, and I bashed my spine on the bundles aft, in 
company with the dropping-squad. These bundles were bulky 
packages, about 100 lbs. each, wrapped in sacking, with a 
parachute attached to each. We were taking them to the 
‘‘ Chindits ’’ who were fighting in isolated units in the interior 
of Burma. Our operation was officially known as_ supply 
dropping. 

As we passed over Chittagong and headed inland towards 
enemy-occupied territory, ‘‘ Wop’s’’ vigil in the astra-dome 
ended, as a flight of Hurricanes soared above us in escort. From 
then on, enemy aircraft was their business. 

For an hour we flew inland, high over the razor-back ranges 
of Arakan, densely jungled. 
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Then a buzzer buzzed—a ‘‘ stand-by ’’ signal from the pilot 
—and the bundle-snorers leapt into activity. Through the open 
door in the fuselage a blast of air was blowing, as four bulky 
bundles were stacked in readiness to be pushed out when we were 
over our destination. Three of the crew lashed themselves to 
stanchions with a five-feet slack rope. 

The buzzer buzzed again, and out went the bundles through 
the open door pushed by the crew. The ’plane lurched and 
tilted at this sudden loss of weight. I glimpsed through the 
open door four coloured parachutes—green, yellow, blue and 
black—billowed and floating towards a clearing in the jungle 
below, with the bundles attached. Then the pilot brought the 
’plane back to an even keel, as we sped on, to circle around 
and come back over the target for another drop. 

While this was going on, the bundle-dropping crew were 
working furiously to get the next lot ready. Even I had to work, 
pushing the bundles aft while the men at the door lashed 
parachute-lines, which jerk the ‘chutes open when the bundles 
are clear of the machine. 

Buzz—push—lurch, and our ’plane was lightened by another 
400 lbs. of ammo and rations for the deserving blokes below. 
As we kad about sixty bundles to deliver, four at a time, that 
meant the ’plane had to fly round a circuit and come back over 
the dropping-area fifteen times. It was highly-skilled work by 
pilot and crew—an ‘‘op’’ which required special training so 
that the bundles would drop accurately into the area where they 
were expected. 

Third time around—buzz—and one impetuous pusher, who 
wasn’t lashed to a stanchion, pushed hard on his bundle, and, 
as he did so, the ‘plane lurched. The heavy burden floated 
off, seemingly as light as a feather, and my heart lurched as the 
pusher fell across the door. 

Ah, saved—as his mates seized the rash cove’s legs and hauled 
him back from the vortex. 

Around we raced a few more times, getting ready just in time 
for the buzzer, grunting as we frenziedly trundled the bundles. 
Inside with the cargo, I couldn’t see the scenery. All I could 
see was bundles, as I worked harder than I’d done for years 
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previously, trying to beat that buzzer. 

After the seventh time round, the co-pilot obligingly came aft 
and relieved me. Mopping my brow, 1 went forward and sat 
in the cockpit alongside Vesey Allen. 

It was an amazing sight ! We were flying at about 300 feet 
above ground-level. Below us the Kaladan River, a turgid green 
stream was looped around three sides of a mountain. There 
was a jungle gorge on the fourth side. 

This marked out the Dakota’s race-track—round and round 
that mountain, fifteen times at 120 m.p.h. Any faster would 
tear the ‘chutes when the bundles were thrown out. It was a 
brilliant scene in the mid-afternoon tropic sunlight. Burmans 
in canoes were paddling frantically on the river, to retrieve 
bundles which had drifted down to the water. Alongside the 
stream was a wide patch of sand—the “‘ target area ’’—littered 
with coloured parachutes, towards which green-clad guerillas were 
racing. 

Around, around the rugged rocks the ragged rascals ran—to 
grab the sky-bundles which meant the difference between life 
and death to them. The air-supply was their only supply. Some 
climbed trees to unhook parachutes and bundles caught in 
branches. 

Buzz—lurch—-and grim-faced Vesey looked like Darby Munro 
riding Phar Lap in the Melbourne Cup as he righted the Dakota, 
then banked to whizz into the gorge behind the mountain. I 
nearly died of fright when I saw that the wing-tips were nearly 
scraping the leaves off the trees on both sides of us. Later, I 
learned that we had a clearance of about 100 feet, but at the 
time I thought it was touch and go. 

Out into the open we flashed, leaving the gorge, and Vesey 
wheeled around the river bend, coming into the straight again. 
Then he pressed the buzzer as we reached the sandy patch, and, 
as usual, the Dakota lurched like a bucking broncho, while four 
more parachutes opened below and behind us. 

It was one of the most thrilling rides on a roundabout that 
could possibly be imagined. Behind us, at four furlong’s distance, 
another Dakota was following us, and copying our tactics. 
Between them, the two aircraft delivered about 2% tons of 
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supplies in perhaps thirty minutes. The air throbbed as the 
machines raced dizzily round and round, 

High above us, the Hurricanes patrolled, watching for Jap 
Zeros. None came that day. When the last of the bundles had 
been dropped, Vesey headed the Dakota westward, making back 
to the coast at Bawli Bazaar. ‘‘ We’re going to pick up some 
wounded there,’’ he explained. Behind us came the second 
Dakota, and high overhead the Hurricanes shepherded us as we 
sped over the range. 


Down glided the two transport ‘planes to the airstrip by the 
banks of the Naaf River, which I had left only a few days 
previously. 

The Hurricanes continued to patrol overhead. It was sweltering 
hot on the ground as we emerged—in quick contrast with the 
upper air’s coolth. 

A hitch ! A worried-looking Medical Officer informed us that 
he had 34 wounded men, in a couple of sampans, stuck in mud 
two miles up-river. He hadn’t been able to get them to the 
airstrip in time, as the tide had turned against him. Some were 
serious cases, requiring urgent treatment. The Medical Officer 
was coatless, shirtless and hatless, his trousers dripping wet and 
mud-covered. He wanted help to get the wounded off the sampans 
into ambulances, to bring them to the airstrip. 

A signal was sent to the hovering Hurricanes that they could 
return to their base. The crews of the two Dakotas piled into 
three ambulance-waggons, and I piled with them. A couple of 
miles drive along a muddy road, and we sighted the sampans, 
stranded on a sandbank. Then into the water we went, seventeen 
men, and waded out waist-deep to heave, push, pull and splash 
around until the two sampans were floated off and coaxed to the 
bank, where the ambulances waited. Again I couldn’t help 
wondering at the British army’s lack of certain types of equip- 
ment. It seeined extraordinary that wounded men, some at 
death’s door, should be transported on pole-propelled sampans 
along Burma’s water-ways, instead of by motor or steam- 
launches. It was another case of ‘‘ muddle through ’’—or, in 
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this case, ‘“‘ puddle through ’’. 

At last we got the wounded men on the ambulances. One, 
swathed in gauze, looked just like a mummy. Another was a 
ghastly grey colour, urgently in need of a blood-transfusion to 
save his lite. Others were cheerfully grinning and bearing their 
wounds as they were carried ashore on stretchers. Others again, 
bandaged in arm and leg, could walk or hobble unaided. 

Twenty minutes later, back at Bawl Bazaar ’drome, seventeen 
of the wounded men were stowed into the cargo-cabin of our 
Dakota transport—the remainder in the other Dakota. 

Soon we were in the coolth at 5,000 feet, droning northwards 
along the coast. Now we had no escorts. ‘‘ Wop’”’’ in his astra- 
dome was keeping a sharp lookout for Zeros. 

At 5 p.m. we approached Chittagong, when suddenly Wop 
shouted. ‘‘ Get your finger out, Skipper! Two aircraft are 
bombing Chitta at low level | ’’ 

Vesey de-digitated and side-slipped the Dakota 5,000 feet in 
about 5 seconds—so it seemed to me. Before I knew what had hap- 
pened we were skimming along only 50 feet above the waves of 
the Bay of Bengal. Cooped in the co-pilot’s cockpit, I could see 
the throttles moving as the Skipper gave the Dakota all the juice 
she could take. The engines roared and the airframe trembled 
as we scudded at maximum speed to get out of the danger-zone. 
The sweat of sea-level heat, plus a little wind-up, oozed from 
my pores, as I screwed up my eyes and peered into the westering 
sun—expecting that the Japs would dive at us with the sun 
behind them. Belated remorse came again as I realized that 
I was getting too old at fifty for Jap-dodging, and decided that 
I’d retire from combat-flying until after the war was over. 

The low-level flying was nerve-rending. A slight mishap and 
we'd plunge into the waves at over 200 m.p.h. But Vesey knew 
his job. The Japs decided not to give us a go, as we were too 
low-down for them. After fifteen long minutes we were out of 
their ambit, and the Dakota started to climb again. 

So did my spirits. We rose a couple of thousand feet, and the 
temperature dropped delightfully. A quarter-of-an hour later we 
were over Comilla ‘drome. ‘‘ Wop’”’ sent out our code word. 
Half-a-dozen other ‘planes were hovering, but we, with our 
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wounded, were given priority. Down to earth we swept, and 
never did the earth seem so sweet to me as I trod the sward in 
safety once again. 

Waiting ambulance-squads tenderly lifted our wounded from 
the "plane. The man with the death-grey features was given 
a blood-transfusion then and there, before being moved off to 
the Base Hospital. As I jeeped to the mess, I shook hands with 
myself, and was well content to ‘‘ call it a day ’’. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE WAR IN ASSAM—"CHINDIT” H.Q. AT SYLHET— 
A NIGHT-FLIGHT—SUPPLY-DROPPING NEAR MYIT- 
KYINA—“ SWEATING IT OUT"—SKILL OF THE 
NAVIGATORS—A HAILSTORM—BY ‘‘ DOODLE-BUG”’ TO 
SHILLONG—THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM—ON THE 
BANKS OF THE BRAHMAPUTRA—A LONG AND 
HUNGRY TRAIN-eJOURNEY—THE OIL-WELLS OF 
DIGBOI—ARRIVAL AT LEDO—AMERICAN EFFICIENCY 
—SCENES ON THE LEDO ROAD—GENERAL PICK—THE 
LENGTHY BURMA WAR-FERONT. 


NOW you’ve seen what’s happening in Central Burma, per- 

haps you'd like to go to Upper Burma ? ’’ suggested my 
mentors at Public Relations Headquarters. I thought I might 
as well; so, next day, 12th April, 1944, 1 flew in the Anson 
mail-’plane, northward ho from Comilla, 

The pilot was Bob Strachan, of Condoblin, New South Wales, 
and his mate Keith Kosky, of Melbourne. Both were well 
brassed off after being three years away from Australia.* We 
were warned by ‘‘ Met ’’ to look out for violent storms, and sure 
enough we soon sighted a black sinister ‘‘ thunderhead ’”’ cloud. 
It’s sudden and certain death to fly a ’plane into these lightning- 
charged cloud-heaps, so we climbed right over this one, the 
"plane bucking like a Condoblin brumby. 

On the other side was clear sunshine, with ranges and rivers 
patterned below. Fifty minutes after leaving Comilla, we had 
travelled 128 miles, and landed at Sylhet, in Assam—headquarters 
of General Wingate’s jungle-fighting guerilla brigades. It was 
a saddened place, as Wingate had died only ten days previously, 
leaving a legend behind him that will endure as long as the 
British Empire honours its heroes. Wingate’s tactics were those 
of long-range penetration of Jap-held territory, his forces, supplied 








* Poor Bob Strachan lost his life in a Beaufighter crash a few months after 
my visit. Author's Note. 
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by air, fighting in isolated pockets, so that the Japs never knew 
when and where they would turn up. It was a use of harrassing 
tactics, to keep the Japs busy and prevent them from consoli- 
dating their gains in Central and Upper Burma. Wingate, like 
his cousin, T. E. Lawrence, was almost a legendary figure on 
the Empire’s frontiers. He had seen service in Abyssinia and 
Arabia before Wavell sent him into Burma, in 1948, to break 
the Japanese luck. 

And break it he did, on a line of country 600 miles long, from 
north to south. His penetrations of enemy-held terrain were, 
in a strict military sense, unorthodox and even ‘‘ unsound ”’, since 
his flying jungle-columns did not consolidate supply-routes as they 
advanced. They relied entirely on being supplied by air. This 
meant, for example, that there was no way of evacuating 
wounded, except perhaps from hastily-built landing-strips in 
hostile country ; but, in the early stages, the wounded had often 
to be left behind as the columns advanced fast and far through 
the jungle. These were desperate tactics—but something desperate 
had to be done to restore the white man’s prestige, and to let 
the natives know that the Japs were going to be fought out of 
Burma in due course. 


I visited the tent ot Major-General Lentaigne, who had taken 
over command of the area after Wingate’s unlucky end, and 
presented my letters of credence. 

‘“ Very happy to do anything I can to oblige you,’’ said the 
General. ‘‘ Where do you want to go? ”’ 

Pointing to a big map of Upper Burma, he indicated the posi- 
tions of the various isolated units in the jungle. There were three 
‘‘ long-range penetration groups ’’ forming ‘“‘ road-blocks’’ ath- 
wart the Jap lines of supply from Mandalay northwards. The 
General was willing to have me dropped by parachute, at night, 
on a road-block near Myitkyina—but he couldn’t suggest how 
I was to get out again, as the air-strip there was under shell- 
fire from the Japs, and was U/S (unserviceable). Of course, 
he explained, I could get out, if I liked, by walking along a 
jungle-path, 25 miles, from the road-block to another airstrip, 
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with risk of Jap ambushes along the track. 

The prospects were unpleasing for a stout middle-aged man 
of peaceful disposition, with not much time to spare, so I thanked 
the General, and asked him couldn’t he suggest something a bit 
less strenuous ? I was due to go on to Shillong, the capital of 
Assam, and thence to the Ledo Road in far northern Burma, 
and had only a couple of days to spend in Sylhet. 

‘“ Right ho ! ’’ said the General, cheerfully. ‘‘ You can go 
on a night supply-dropping flight with some of your countrymen 
of the R.A.A.F. if you like ! ”’ 

‘* That'll do me ! ’’ I said, pleased to be let off from jungle- 
plodding adventures and parachute descents. 


The General ’phoned somewhere, and I was jeeped to the 117th 
Supply Dropping Squadron. I was at home again, far from 
home, among Aussies from all the six States—all eager to get 
the ‘‘ gen’’ about the old folks at home. 

The lads grinned when they heard that I was going on a Night 
Op with them. Rarely do they have a civvy and a taxpayer 
for company. I told them I had already travelled as a chucker- 
out on a Dakota dropping supplies—but that was a Day Op. 
I was soon to find out that a Night Op was different. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day, 18th April, seven little 
Australians got ready to drop their bundles over Burma, from the 
midnight express. There were two pilots, two navigators, and 
two wireless operators. That gave me an inkling of the highly- 
skilled technical knowledge necessary to pin-point our target in 
the darkness among Upper Burma’s thousands of peaks and 
valleys. 

The time for our take-off was 8 p.m. About an hour before 
that, I was togged up in a jungle-suit, like all the others, equipped 
with dozens of pockets and pouches, containing rations, a 
compass, first-aid kit, knives, maps, rupees, a revolver and 
ammo, tobacco, matches and various other spare parts suitable 
for coping with Japs, tigers, or other jungle-horrors, in the event 
of a prang in enemy territory. Then, to make things more 
realistic, a parachute was strapped on to my back, the straps 
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of the harness tightly buckled here and there, and between my 
legs. I felt like a martingled brumby, with hobbles and a 
kicking-strap on, as I clambered into the Dakota, which was 
loaded with a cargo of 6,300 lbs. of ammo, petrol and huge 
coils of rusty barbed-wire. 

Our destination was a road-block named ‘‘ Broadway ’’, 300 
miles away, in the northern tip of Burma, where the Irrawaddy 
River rises. Here, the railway had been cut by one of Wingate’s 
long-range penetration groups, between Myitkyina and Katha. 

The ultimate object was to recapture Myitkyina from the Japs, 
and so to reopen the short route of supplies to Western China. 
In particular, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek wanted petrol for his 
‘planes. A petrol-pipe-line had been built from Calcutta, follow- 
ing the right bank of the Brahmaputra River, to Tezpur, in 
northern Assam. 

From Tezpur, the petrol had to go to Yunnanfu—also known 
as Kunming—in giant air-transport ‘planes. Unfortunately, at 
this stage, the Japs held Myitkyina, which was directly on the 
air-route. The giant transport planes would be sitting shots for 
Zeros based on Myitkyina. Consequently, the transport ’planes 
had to fly a much longer route, known as “* the Hump ’’, crossing 
the Himalayas at a height of 18,000 feet. If the ground forces 
could eject the Japs from Myitkyina, then the dangerous 
‘* Hump ”’ route could be discarded. As first phase of the attack 
on Myitkyina, Wingate’s desperadoes had cut the Jap’s supply- 
railway-route, thus isolating Myitkyina—but the road-blockers 
were themselves isolated and surrounded by Japs. They 
depended for all their supplies on the work of the supply-dropping 
squadrons of “ Dakotas’’. This work had to be done at night, 
otherwise the Dakotas would have been sitting shots for Zeros. 


Punctually at 8 p.m., we roared along the runway at Sylhet, 
and were soon air-borne. Behind us, dozens of other Dakotas 
were ready to follow, at fixed intervals. 

In the cockpit, Squadron-Leader Jock McLean, of Western 
Australia, and Pilot-Officer Lisle Wurr, of Melbourne, sat in a 
purplish luminescent haze, peering at their complicated instru- 
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ments. This was ‘‘ blind flying’’ at its optimum. The night 
was pitch-dark, and the only lighting on the aircraft was this 
subdued glow on the instrument-board and navigator’s table. 

Navigators—Flying-Officer Bill Gowing, of Sydney, and Pilot- 
Officer Keith Nicholl, of Brisbane—were intently computing the 
aircraft’s position, as onwards we hurtled in the blackness. 
Calipers in hand, they measured distances, computing wind-drift, 
air-speed, ground-speed and godspeed, then entered the complicated 
figures in the log-book—to prove where we were, and when we'd 
reach the target. The slightest error in their arithmetic, and we'd 
most likely crash into a mountain, picturesquely named “‘ a stuffed 
cloud ’’. There were plenty of mountains athwart our path. 

I think we were flying on a radio ‘‘ beam’’, for part of the 
way, as Wop Number One was listening intently on his ear- 
phones. He was Pilot-Officer Harry Harrison, of Innisfail, North 
Queensland. The second Wop, Flight-Lieutenant Roy Sands, of 
Perth, Western Australia, was in the astra-dome, peering into 
the blackness. The six technicians were working intently as a 
team. IJ was the only useless person on board. 

After an hour’s intent flying, Navigator Bill Gowing beckoned 
to me, and pointed below. 

‘‘Imphal ! ’’ he said. I could see flashes of artillery fire. A 
battle was going on below there in the hills of Manipur State, the 
eastern boundary of India. At this time the Japs were counter- 
acting Wingate’s penetrations by making a diversionary thrust 
in force towards the town of Imphal, the capital of Manipur. 
It may have been a feint, or it may have been a genuine attempt 
to invade India from the north-east. If the latter, the attempt 
failed, partly because the long supply-line of the invading forces 
—from Rangoon via Mandalay to North Burma—was being 
constantly cut by ground-force operations of Wingate’s men, by 
Liberator and Wellington raids, and by Hurricane strafings. 

As we were flying overhead, the Japs had reached within eight 
miles of Imphal—but they were not in sufficient strength to come 
out of the hills on to the Imphal plain, where the British army 
was waiting for them with tanks. 

‘‘ That’s the Imphal beacon ! ”’ said the Navigator, pointing 
to a flashing light. Soon it was left behind and far below as 
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we soared on into blackness and mystery, climbing to 9,500 feet 
over the mountains of Manipur. Skipper Mac beckoned me into 
the cockpit, and, after awhile, pointed below to a dimly-defined 
streak in the gloom. 

‘‘ The Chindwin River,’’ he explained. 

We were now over Burma, and the co-pilot at intervals began 
heaving out bundles of leaflets, printed in Burmese and Japanese 
script. These were known by the code-word of “ nickels ’’, 
churned out by the literary factories of New Delhi, in many 
languages, to spread the glad tidings that the United Nations 
were getting a move on and winning the war. 


At 10.45 p.m., nearly two hours after leaving Sylhet, we began 
to descend. We had arrived over the supply dropping area— 
but how the hell the crew knew beat me. There they were, 
flying in darkness, looking for one black spot among thousands 
of other black spots, and calmly able to say, ‘‘ This is it.”? What 
confidence the pilot must have had in his navigators and his 
instruments, to be able to drop down from 9,000 feet to 1,500 
feet, knowing that he was descending into a valley |! 

We stooged along this valley, which is 5 miles broad, flanked 
by peaks rising to 6,000 feet. I couldn’t see the peaks. It all 
looked black to me. I couldn’t get out of my mind the thought 
of General Wingate’s ’plane, crashing into a stuffed cloud. It 
was eerie, flying along at about 130 m.p.h., never knowing at 
what moment there might come prang—bang—finish. 

I listened in on the earphones as Wop called the ground troops, 
giving his code sign, and asking for theirs. This was important, 
as we didn’t want to drop our supplies to the Japs. Suddenly 
a string of ‘‘ goose-neck ’’ flares, placed in a pre-arranged pattern, 
indicated our goal. I hurried aft with the two Wops and the 
Assistant Navigator, to help the pusher gang push out the 
bundles. 

Buzz—heave—and out went the first lot, as the Dakota lurched 
and was righted by the pilot. Grunts and shoves in the cargo- 
cabin as another four bundles were hurriedly stacked beside the 
open door ; then buzz—heave—lurch—and out they went into 
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the blackness. 

The buzzer buzzed at intervals of about two minutes. When 
about half the cargo had been dumped, I crept forward into the 
cockpit to see what the course looked like. One look nearly 
finished me. An apricot-coloured moon was just peeping up over 
the mountain’s rim. By its pallid light I could see the silhouette 
of the valley in which we were flying a circular course, passing 
again and again over the beckoning beacons in the blackness 
below. 

As I peered, there was a mighty burst of flame on the mountain- 
side. 

‘“ What’s that ? ’’ I said in alarm to the grim-lipped pilot. 


‘* One of ours,’’ he answered, glumly. ‘‘ A Dakota has made 
an error and bumped the mountain. . .. That’s how Wingate 
died. . . . They’re being incinerated by the petrol-fire, for 
sure... .” 


This terrible sight unnerved me. I galloped back in a lather 
of sweat to help the bundle-pushers again. The scenery outside 
had no further attractions for me. After about twenty minutes, 
all told, we had hurtled around the valley ten times, and shoved 
off all our bundles. 

‘* All over ! ’’ was the shout from aft, as Pilot Mac zoomed 
out of the valley and climbed again to the safety of 9,000 feet, 
higher than the highest stuffed cloud. 

I sat down where the bundles had been, and mopped my brow, 
as the expert crew concentrated on their complicated instruments, 
to set us on a safe course for home. The darkness of the night 
would be our best protection against Zeros unless perchance they 
could silhouette us against the rising moon. 

Morosely, I decided to retire from the war. I had followed 
it for 600 miles by ’plane and jeep, and had come to the conclusion 
that active combat service might be all right for men under thirty, 
but was no damn good for taxpayers over fifty. 

On the way home, the crew cheered me up by telling me stories 
of transports that failed to return. Said Skipper Mac to his co-pilot 
casually, in my hearing : “‘ Of course, if we have to land, Frank 
Clune will be a goner. He’s a civilian, and the Japs would be 
entitled to shoot him without trial as a spy | ”’ 
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I couldn’t help agreeing. 

Over the Chindwin River we flew, over the border ranges, then 
over the Imphal beacon, and the worst danger was past. Then 
a monsoonal cloud-mass loomed ahead, between us and our desti- 
nation. It was miles high. We dared not enter its incalculable 
vortex. Thunderheads had dashed many a ’plane in this area to 
atoms. 

Navigator Gowing plotted a course around the disturbance, 
yelling his instructions to the Skipper. I felt sure we’d get lost 
and have to fly, like modern Ancient Mariners, for hours until, 
petrol-starved, we pranged. 

‘‘ Over Sylhet in two minutes,’’ grunted Gowing, casually. 

He was right, as usual. Wop gave the code-word, the green 
light flashed, and at 2.45 a.m. we were at rest on the concrete 
runway. 

Luck and skill had brought us safely through six hours of 
hazard. At least three transport planes had crashed that day on 
ops into the Myitkyina area—one carrying 24 commandos, all of 
whom were incinerated, a second carrying a bull-dozer, and the 
third carrying bundles, which I had seen dash into the mountain- 
side. It was an expensive way of supplying the forward area— 
but the only practicable way in that terrain, in support of the 
‘* road-blocking ’’ strategy which was being applied. Thinking 
about the work of these transport fliers, I was quite satisfied 
that a lot of men in this war have earned medals, in addition 
to those who get them for being good administrators. 

* * * 

After a meal of bacon and eggs in the mess, Pilot Mac offered 
to drive me in a jeep to the tent in which I was quartered, about 
three miles from the squadron’s possie. 

Alas, the man who had safely taken me over 600 miles by air 
into enemy territory couldn’t find his way three miles on the 
surface of the ground !| There was an excuse, as the Sylhet area 
was blacked-out, and all roads looked alike. Time after time 
we were halted by Indian sentries, who couldn’t speak any 
English except ‘‘ Halt ’’ and the password for the night. 

Funny thing about the password. It was ‘‘ Fire.’’ Every 
28 
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time a sentry said, ‘‘ Halt,’’ followed by the question, ‘‘ Who 
goes there ? ’’ We'd say “ Friend ’’. Then they’d say : “‘ Pass- 
word.’’ 

We'd say, “‘ Fire.’’ <A pretty dangerous password. 

It was my turn to “‘ sling-off’’ at Mac—and didn’t I congratu- 
late him on his navigational skill ! 

In the end the jeep ran out of petrol, so we slept where 
we were until dawn—then got our bearings and walked 
the rest of the way. 


Reaching my tent, I had a bath in a collapsible canvas contrap- 
tion, which must surely be one of the greatest inventions of this 
war—or any other. It looks like a cross between a concertina 
and a parachute. When opened, it gives a bathing-space 80 
inches square and 10 inches deep—big enough for de-dirtying 
operations, but very light and portable when folded. 

For the remainder of that day I just bashed my spine, as I 
was departing on the morrow for places further north. Next 
morn about 9 a.m. I looked out of my tent, and saw a howling 
hurricane-cloud approaching. The sky was black, the atmosphere 
dense. 

Hastily tying the flaps of my tent, I lay on my stretcher, waiting 
for the storm to pass, as I anchored there with my typewriter 
on my belly. 

It passed all right, taking with it my tent, which suddenly 
became airborne. A hasty glance showed me that every other 
tent and bamboo basher in the vicinity had also gone with the 
rampaging wind. There wasn’t a shelter of any sort in sight 
—then down came a shower of hailstones, big ones, too, hot from 
the Himalaya mountains a few hundred miles northwards, as the 
typhoon flies. 

I pulled my tin-hat over my face, and my steel-cased type- 
writer over other vital parts, and lay there dazed as the hail 
rattled like shrapnel. It was all over in a couple of minutes, 
as the sun poked his head out again, to see what the opposition 
had been doing—and there was I, shrouded in ice, like a mummy 
awaiting discovery by an archzologist. 
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India, the Land of the Unexpected... . 


That day, Saturday, 15th April, 1944, I started on a road-trip 
from Sylhet, northward ho, towards the foothills of the Himalayas. 
My ultimate objective was to have a squizz at the Ledo Road 
—then actively under construction across the northernmost tip 
of Burma. This new strategic highway was planned to provide 
a land-route from India to Western China, so that Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies could be adequately supplied to continue their 
war against the Nips. 

_ First stage of my trip was from Sylhet to Shillong, the capital 

of Assam, a distance of 90 miles. I travelled by ‘‘ Doodlebug ’’, 
which is a grand-uncle of a Jeep—twice the size and just as 
uncomfortable. Merrily we doodled along a bitumen road through 
fertile plains for 35 miles to the village of Dauki. Here the plains 
abruptly ended, and hill-country was ahead ! We had to wait 
two hours, as the rest of the road to Shillong was reserved for 
one-way traffic at ‘‘ staggered’ hours. At mid-day it was our 
turn to stagger into the hills. 

Narrow and twisty, the road climbed ever upwards through 
forested country—with so many bobby-pin bends that I got hill- 
happy. Jn 25 miles we had climbed to Punyursula village, 4,400 
feet above sea-level—a complete and sudden transformation from 
the delta-lands around Sylhet. Here we had to wait for 90 
minutes, while a south-bound troop-convoy came down the one- 
way road. The bazaar was crowded with people of the hills— 
pagans of Mongolian origin, who acknowledge neither Hindu nor 
Moslem gods. The women, unsmiling and even surly-looking, 
carried heavy baskets of vegetables to the market, baskets strap- 
ped in position by a head-band around their brows. No wonder 
they looked surly. 

The convoy passed through and it was our turn to use the 
road. Onwards we doodle-bugged along the screwy track, still 
climbing. Now there was a cool nip in the air—especially as I 
was still wearing cotton shorts and shirt. The road-maintenance 
workers were rugged up, but had bare feet. The limestone hills 
were flat-topped, and sparsely populated. I was told that this 
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region is the rainiest in the world, with an annual average of 
440 inches. One bumper year they had 960 inches. It’s a pity 
the soil is so infertile—like Cape York in North Queensland, which 
also gets plenty of rain, on useless soil. The heavy rain has 
washed all the topsoil off these Assam hills, into the fertile valleys 
and plains. 

sixteen miles from Shillong, there was a break in the country, 
and rounded granite boulders appeared. Then below was a vast 
fertile bowl, richly-cultivated, with the town of Shillong in the 
centre of it, at 4,900 feet above sea-level, surrounded by peaks, 
chasms, razor-back ridges and hundreds of waterfalls at the head- 
waters of streams pouring northwards to the Brahmaputra River. 
Shillong is the capital of Assam Province. 

I had an invitation to stay at Government House, but felt 
bashful, as I was travelling light and had left my dress-up clobber 
behind at Calcutta. So I booked in at the Pinewood Hotel, 
which in peacetime is a tourist house of renown. In war-time 
it still has the renown, but not many civilian tourists. 

The quietness of Shillong soothed my somewhat war-frayed 
nerves for a couple of days. I was invited to High Tea by His 
Excellency the Governor, Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, a Scot, 
who took a justifiable pride in his teak-built Government House, 
which he claimed was ‘‘ the best in India ’’. [I think he might 
be right, too, in this claim, as the wood-craftsmanship of the 
building was superb. 

The Province of Assam, area 67,384 square miles, has a 
population of just under 11 millions, including 44 million Hindus, 
8 million Moslems, and 2} million hill-pagans. It is a “ self- 
governing ’’ Province, with the usual complicated system of 
community and sectional representation. About 90 per cent of 
the people are peasants or forest-dwellers, producing rice, tea, 
jute, sugarcane, and some cotton. Assam is famed for its silk— 
a product of cottage-industry. Most of the fertile soil is in the 
valley of the Brahmaputra River, an alluvial plain about 450 
milés long and 50 miles broad. Here .the problem is not 
irrigation, but drainage, as the heavy rainfall makes the soil too 
wet. Tea-gardens and cotton-plantations thrive. Until war came, 
Assam was a quiet, out-of-the way corner of the world. Then 
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‘* global strategy ’’—the urgent need to run guns to Chungking 


—made Assam into a hurly-burly of violent men doing valorous 
deeds. 


After a restful week-end at Shillong, I departed by hired car 
along a winding narrow one-way road, downhill most of the way, 
to Gauhati, 63 miles north, on the left bank of the Brahmaputra 
River, which here seemed to be about a mile broad, with timbered 
islands in it. 

At this place there is a ferry-crossing of the Brahmaputra. The 
railway comes up from Calcutta, 461 miles, on the right bank 
of the river, then forks. One section continues along the right 
bank to Tezpur, in the foothills of the Himalayas. The other 
section starts on the left, or south, bank of the Brahmaputra 
at Gauhati—the gap bridged by the ferry-service—then runs 
through the hills of Assam to Ledo, on the border of far northern 
Burma, which is 886 miles from Calcutta. 

That’s just to give an idea of the problems of supply in the 
Burma War. The Americans were building a road from Ledo 
across North Burma to China. This road had to begin from a 
railhead which was nearly as far as from the wharves of Calcutta 
as Melbeurne is from Brisbane | From where I was, at Gauhati 
on the Brahmaputra, I still had a train-journey of 875 miles 
ahead of me before I could get to Ledo. 

The scene at Gauhati railway-station was one of concentrated 
confusion. The train was supposed to start at 11 a.m., so I got 
there in good time, and picked a comfortable seat, near a fan. 
We were just waiting for the train from Calcutta to arrive, on 
the opposite bank, and for its passengers to be ferried over ; then 
the train on this side could start. 

Unfortunately, the train from Calcutta was hours late. The 
fan’ wasn’t working. There was no food to be obtained on the 
railway platform. For seven hours I sweltered, waiting, hungry. 
Then about dusk the ferry came in, bringing hundreds of 
American, British and Indian troops and airmen, all laden with 
baggage, struggling for seats on the train. 

At sunset we started on our long journey. All that night I 
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felt like Gandhi doing a penance fast, as my belly was full of 
emptiness. At dawn the train halted, to take on water and 
coal. Boys selling bananas ran up and down alongside the 
carriages. To provide for contingencies, I bought six dozen. 
Ha! Ha! The bananas were inedibly full of black seeds. 
They grow wild around these parts, but not as wild as the 
passengers grew when they realized they’d been diddled. By 
that time the train had started again. 

At mid-day we reached Dimapur junction, in the Naga Hills. 
Here most of the troops disentrained. They were going to 
reinforce the fighting-line at Imphal, 130 miles away, or at 
Kohima, 46 miles. I was sweating it out a bit, again, as I 
reckoned our train would be a sitter for strafing by Zeros. Once 
again, like a mug, I was back in the war zone. 

Onwards the train puffed, skirting the Naga Hills. We had 
left the Brahmaputra valley to make a long detour into the 
ranges, but came back to it again at nightfall. By this time 
my Gandhian fast, broken only by banana-nut sundaes, was 
inducing beatific visions. Later I discovered that these Yoga- 
dreams were real. They were millions of fire-flies and glow- 
worms, dancing like will-o’-wisps in the Brahmaputra billabongs. 

At midnight midst blinding rain we steamed into Tinsukia, 
where there’s a train-change for Ledo. The Governor of Assam 
had kindly prepared the way for me. I was met by Major 
Robert Mead, who drove me ten miles through the night for a 
feed—yes, a feed !—and a bed in his bungalow at the tea- 
gardens town of Dibrugarh, on the blessed banks of the mighty 
Brahmaputra. Yes, even here, 800 miles from the sea, the 
Brahmaputra was still a noble stream, about half-a-mile wide, 
and navigable for steamers even above this point. Though not 
much publicised, it remains one of the world’s greatest streams, 
fed by Himalaya’s snows and the drainage of the world’s heaviest 
rainfall-area. 7 


Next day, Major Mead drove me 40 miles to the Digboi oil- 
wells. There I stayed for two days as the guest of Mr Ted 
Lewis, an official of the Assam Oil Company. Mrs Lewis, who 
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is an Australian from Adelaide, was a most charming and capable 
hostess. She reconditioned me, by having my travel-stained duds 
sewn and laundered, and by feeding me up until I was “‘ fit to 
kill ’’. 

It’s a peculiar place, Digboi—only 480 feet above sea-level, 
yet surrounded by hills rising to 8,000 feet. The Assam Oil 
Company has brought civilization into this out-of-the-way corner 
of the world—which suddenly became a very much in-the-way 
corner when the Japs erupted. The company employs 9,000 
workers, including 136 whites, in its wells and refinery. There 
are over 2,000 brick homes for the workmen, also creches, a 
modern general hospital, maternity hospitals, and 65 schools 
educating 1,200 children. 

The oil comes up thick, like grease, under gas-pressure. There 
are about 700 wells in operation. Then it is ‘‘ cracked’’ in 
fractioning towers, 100 feet high, and further refined in the 
distillery—producing motor spirit, kerosene, diesel oil and paraffin 
wax. These products are all tinned and graded on the spot, 
in tins supplied by Tatas. Just imagine what it meant to the 
United Nations to have this oil-field right where it was wanted 
—over 800 miles from Calcutta, on the road to Chungking ! 

The Japs made several drives to capture Digboi, but never 
quite got there. Then, in frustration, they tried to destroy the 
refinery by bombing. On the day before my arrival, 40 Jap 
bombers raided the oil-field, but were intercepted by 60 American 
fighters. A thrilling air-battle took place, and 24 of the Japs 
were shot down. I listened in to Tokyo Radio reporting that the 
oil-wells were set on fire. What actually happened was that 
barrels of tar were set on fire by the Digboi A.R.P. brigade, 
sending up billowing clouds of smoke which enveloped the whole 
valley, blacking-out the refinery for several hours. 

So the Japs were baffled. 

Despite its big production, which has been increased four-fold 
over pre-war quantities, Digboi could not supply more than a 
portion cf the oil-products required for the North Burma War. 
Some day the full story will be told—and the bill paid—of the 
billions of gallons of petroleum used for Axis-smashing purposes 
in these years of giant strife. The main purpose of all the 
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operations in Burma was to re-open a supply line to Chungking 
—-particularly to supply petrol for General Chennault’s Air Force 
operating in Western China. To open that supply line it was 
necessary to undertake vast military, air, and engineering opera- 
tions—which in turn used enormous quantities of petrol. 

Consequently, to supplement the Digboi supply, petrol had to 
be brought 800 miles overland from the wharves of Calcutta. The 
amount required would have put too great a strain on road, rail 
and river-steamer methods of transport, which were in any case 
required for movement of troops, stores and equipment and all 
the heavy material of modern large-scale stoush. A solution of 
the transport difficulty was found in the construction of a pipe- 
line, to pump petrol from Calcutta, 800 miles into Northern 
Assam ! This project included lifting the petrol 4,000 feet above 
sea-level—that shows the scale on which operations in this cam- 
paign were conceived—and carried out. 


I departed from Digboi, and travelled 20 miles by car, through 
tea-plantations, to arrive in ‘‘ Yankee Land ’’—-at Ledo, terminus 
of the railway, and starting-point of the road to Tokyo (one of 
them). 

Lieutenant Bob McGinnis, of the U.S.A. Public Relations 
Department, took fatherly charge of me, and made arrangements 
for me to see the sights. There were plenty of things to see. 
In fact I nearly went goggle-eyed, gaping at 1001 proofs of 
American hustle, bustle and all-round goldarned hundred per cent 
efficiency, with knobs-on. The Yanks were taking this part of 
the global war very seriously—after rather a late start in this 
zone. An enormous weight of men and material was being poured 
into North Burma, via Ledo, to burst a way through for the 
relief of beleaguered, blockaded China. 

Ledo town was the base and supply depot for three distinct 
operational Army Groups. First, a Chinese army, commanded 
by U.S. General Joseph Stilwell. This force had been fighting 
the Japs in Burma since April, 1942, had been pushed back along 
the old Burma Road, and now, reorganized, was fighting to 
clear the path for the new road from Ledo to China. Second, 
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an American jungle-fighting group, known as ‘‘ Merril’s Marau- 
ders ’’, consisting of U. S. assault troops commanded by Brigadier- 
General Frank Merril. This force was attacking towards Myitkyina 
from the north, to supplement the attacks made from the south 
by Wingate’s British and Indian troops, the ‘‘ Chindits ’’. Third, 
a big group of U.S. Army Engineers constructing the road from 
Ledo, across North Burma towards China. These engineers were 
under the command of Brigadier-General Lewis A. Pick. 

To keep these three field groups in operation, there was neces- 
sarily an immense transport, supply and commissariat organiza- 
tion, based on Ledo ; also various corps troops, medical personnel, 
and finally the U.S.A.A.F., of formidable dimensions, comprising 
bomber, fighter, and transport squadrons, with all their ground 
and supply organizations. 

That’s how the little tea-planting village of Ledo—one of the 
sleepiest places on earth, drowsing in the foothills of the 
Himalayas, at the extreme end of civilization’s reach—-suddenly 
became transformed, almost overnight, by global strategy, into a 
gigantic ant-bed of activity, a bedlam of hustle, bustle, noise, 
activity, and efficiency. 

‘* We want to get this war over,’’ said the Yanks, ‘‘ and get 
back home.”’ 

So Ledo was a phantasmagoria of milling trucks, jeeps, mules, 
ambulances, smoking engines and general excitement, smothered 
in a dust-haze as the swirling traffic pulverized the roads. I was 
billeted in a basher on the hillside, slightly above dust-level. The 
bunk-houses were  hessian-lined, the windows screened with 
mosquito-netting. At nightfall, Indian orderlies sprayed all the 
bunk-houses with anti-mosquito gas. Latrines, bath-houses, cook- 
houses and bunk-houses were all up-to-date, with the latest ‘“ mod. 
cons.’’ and gadgets—in striking contrast with the rough-and-ready 
set-up of the British army’s camps in Lower Burma, which I 
had just left. The British were killing Japs just as efficiently 
as the Yanks, but were doing it in greater discomfort—that was 
the main diffcrence. 

Bob McGinnis took me on a tour of the Base establishments. 
First we visited the H.Q. laundry, which washed and ironed 
10,000 articles of military clothing daily. The staff, known as 
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‘* Button-bashers ’’, were trained men brought from the U.S.A., 
operating big automatic washing and pressing machines—a gigantic 
steam laundry, with electric power generated on the spot by 
Diesel engines. Indian labour was used for carrying and sorting 
—not for tending the machines. I was astonished at the speed 
and efficiency displayed by the Indian workers in this American 
zone. Then I learned the reason. They are paid on a ‘‘ merit 
system ’’, beginning at 20 annas a day (2s. 6d.) plus rations, and 
increasing up to 2 rupees (4s.) a day according to the speed at 
which they toil. It’s a variant of the old story of ‘‘ pieceywork ”’ 
rates, compared with flat rates per diem. 

From the laundry we mooched to the bakehouse, to watch the 
‘* Dough-bashers ’’. The dough-bashing is actually done by 
machines, driven by gasoline-motors. Flour and yeast come from 
the U.S.A., about 15,000 miles by sea to Calcutta. Even here 
at the battle-front, the American fetish of ‘‘ untouched by human 
hands ’’ applied. Everything was scrupulously clean, the dough- 
bashers wearing white laundered suits. I tasted a special ‘‘ field 
loaf ’’, made for dropping by the Biscuit Bombers. It is 
guaranteed to last thirty days without going mouldy. The ordinary 
service bread was perfectly baked, of far better quality than I 
had tasted anywhere else in India. Good on the Yanks ! Instead 
of envying them, we should excel them ! 

Next visit was to the butchers—known as ‘‘ Pig-stabbers ’’— 
come all the way from Chicago stockyards, I guess. There was 
a complication here, as Moslem butchers have to kill the bullocks 
—otherwise Moslem troops and workers won’t eat the beef. A 
further complication was the poor quality of the local cattle— 
just old working bullocks, scraggy and pathetic-looking. 

A mob of 58 of these wretched objects was corralled. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll be goldarned! ’’ quoth Hank, the Sergeant-butcher. ‘‘ They’re 
too tough even for hamburgers.’’ 

Three certified Moslem slaughterers, complete with beards and 
knives, arrived to do the killing. First they said prayers in their 
mosque for ten minutes, while the Yanks impatiently waited. 
Then they wrestled a bullock, threw him, and ceremoniously cut 
his throat—not stunning him first. 

Then the Yank butchers got busy, flensed the carcase and 
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weighed it, while veterinary officers inspected it for tapeworm 
cysts, 

After the Moslems had slain twelve beasts, they said more 
prayers over the next twelve. The mosque was only fifty yards 
from the slaughter house. Meanwhile the first dozen carcases 
had been weighed, cut up, and stowed in 5-ton trucks, equipped 
with refrigerators, driven by Negroes, ready to go down the Ledo 
Road to the front-line troops. 

The average dressed weight of the carcases was 180 lbs.—that’s 
how skinny those beasts were. Hank the Yank, who chewed a 
cigar without ever lighting it, said to me : ‘‘ Last month we hadn’t 
any cattle, and had to use sheep. To get 1,900 lbs. of mutton, 
we had to kill 160 sheep. The average dressed weight was just 
under 12 lbs. per sheep ! ”’ 


My next visit was to the 20th U.S. General Hospital, which is 
staffed by 45 American Medical Officers, nearly all from the 
University of Philadelphia. They enlisted as a unit, en masse, 
and trekked halfway round the world to Ledo, with all the latest 
gadgets and appurtenances of a big American hospital, including 
scores of skilled U.S. nurses—angels undisguised. 

Most of the patients were Chinese troops from General Stilwell’s 
force, and some Americans from Merrill’s Marauders. I was taken 
into a Chinese ‘‘ head wound’’ ward, where a brilliant brain- 
specialist lifted gauze pads and showed me a bulging brain of a 
Chinese hero, newly dusted with sulphanilamide. 

In another cot, a poor relic, with his face half shot’ away, was 
having skin taken from his back and grafted on to his face. 
““ We'll give him a new face,’’ said the surgeon, without any boast 
in his voice or look. 

The Nursing Sister, in charge of the ward, told me that her 
Chinese patients were wonderfully patient. She admired the 
camaraderie of the Chinese troops. Almost every day, blood- 
transfusions wete necessary. An orderly was sent by courier car 
down the Ledo Road, to the nearest camp of a Chinese regiment. 
The whole regiment had volunteered to give some of their blood 
for their stricken comrades. 
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Yes, it’s a queer war. Who would have dreamed, a few years 
previously, that a big Philadelphia hospital, complete with specia- 
list surgeons and all the latest appliances of science, would be 
transplanted to Upper Burma, to heal the wounds of Chinese 
warriors ? 


Next day, I started out, accompanied by Lieut Bob McGinnis, 
for a jeep-jaunt down the Ledo Road. Soon we had left Base 
H:. Q. behind, and joined the seething surge of traffic along that 
famous strategic highway. It’s a well-formed, double-width road, 
top-dressed with gravel, not tarred. Up, down and around the 
hills and dales it winds, a serpentine life-line, fringed with thick 
forest. At every 20 miles are depots—petrol-filling stations, con- 
struction camps and supply-dumps. 

The traffic was enormous. Hundreds of jeeps, cars and trucks 
quivered along in a perpetual dust-haze. At intervals mechanical 
water-sprinklers lumbered along, laying the dust, temporarily. 
Frequently we halted to let a convoy thunder past us—anything 
up to a hundred 5-ton and 10-ton lorries, driven by laughing 
Negroes, going at a mad pace. A tremendous amount of supply 
was being hurtled along that highway, believe me. 

We passed the 42-mile peg, and climbed to the summit of Pansau 
Pass, 3,300 feet above sea-level. From here, four countries can 
be seen—India, Burma, China and Tibet—but they all looked 
alike to me, just row after row of green-clad razor-backed hills, 
blue in the distance. 

We descended 1,100 feet to Loglan Depot, situated by the side 
of a swift-running stream. It was a little bit like Australia, with 
tall straight trees, and birds singing as the sun went down. 

After a meal with the engineers of a road-maintenance unit, we 
jeeped on, climbing steadily in the dusk and dust, to arrive at 
nightfall at the village of Tagap, 86 miles from Ledo and 4,300 
feet above sea-level. Here we were bedded down in a huge bunk- 
house, with hundreds of other troops in transit, served with deli- 
cious coffee, cakes and sandwiches by American Red Cross lassies. 

Next morning we were informed that there was a road-block 
ahead, due to a heavy fall of earth. We would not be able to 
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proceed until midday. I filled in the time by going with a British 
officer to visit the Kachin Refugee Camp, a few miles away. These 
people were natives of the Kachin Hills, who had fled from their 
homes when the Japs came, and were now ready to be repatriated. 

We rode in a springless gas-waggon, named a ‘‘ Weapons 
Carrier ’’, along a bumpy track, a real boneshaker. Many Chinese 
soldiers were hitch-hiking along the track to their camp. We gave 
several a lift. When they reached their destination, they’d say 
‘* Hawkeye ’’—which I eventually translated as ‘“‘ O. K.’’ 

The Kachin Camp was a picturesque sight. Some were tribesmen 
of the Naga Hills, wearing only loincloths and beads. Others 
were clad in assorted Chinese, Japanese, American and British 
odd parts of uniforms. Women, with long cloaks, and amber 
sticks in their ear-lobes, carried babies in bags on their hips. An 
old man squatted before a fire, smoking a bamboo pipe 12 inches 
long, and stirring a smelly Naga stew in an iron pot. In a corner 
a grandmother lay motionless. She was dying. She had lost 
everything in her flight over the hills. Never again would she 
see the Mogaung valley where all her days had been lived. Near 
her, four Kachins were playing cards on a spread-out blanket. 
They had no idea of the rules, but were just imitating Americans 
with a pack somebody had given them. They dealt the cards at 
random, and took tricks whenever they fancied, amidst giggles of 
glee. 


Back we bumped to Tagap village. That afternoon Mac and I 
jeeped another 32 milles eastwards along the Ledo Road. This 
was a new section. A month previously it was the front line. 
The road was being built as fast as the Japs were pushed back. 
Alongside the track were the wrecks of trees pushed over by 
bulldozers clearing the line for the road-makers. We had a terrific 
descent from the mountains to a valley—a grade of one in ten, 
with sharp turns. Graders, scoops and tractors were still at work, 
all driven by Negroes. They were pushing and dragging boulders 
for the rock-c1usher, and piling up gravel for top-dressing. 

So we arrived at Shing-bwi-yang Depot, 118 miles from Ledo. 
This was nearing the head of construction, and here General Pick 
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had his headquarters. I was made welcome in the mess, and 
had a chance that evening for a yarn with the General. Aged 
54, white-haired, and as energetic as a youngster, he told me that 
the new road would be capable of carrying 2,000 tons of supplies 
a day to China—or 60,000 tons a month, compared with 17,300 
tons a month over the old Burma Road far to the south. The 
chief constructional problem was drainage, as the rainfall was 
154 inches a year, most of which drops in the seven months of the 
monsoon. Washaways and landslides were frequent, but the work 
of construction, repair and maintenance never stops by night or 
day. At night-time the gangs toil by the light of flares. The 
spadework was done by thousands of coolies—Chinese, Burmese, 
Assamese and Nepalese—with as much American road-making 
machinery as possible, operated by U.S. Engineers troops, 
including Negro drivers. It is an all-weather road, and traffic roars 
along it, monsoon or no monsoon. ‘“‘ The best progress we have 
made in construction,’’ he said, ‘‘ is 54'miles in 57 days. My 
object is to keep up with the advance of the troops ahead of us. 
It’s a race against time, all the time.’’ 

Next morning, Anzac Day, 25th April, 1944, I jeeped with Mac 
another ten miles along the dusty and only partly-finished high- 
way. Several times I thought we would be mowed down by the 
gigantic lorries which came thundering through the haze, driven 
by laughing Negroes who didn’t have a care in the world, judging 
by their grins. 

There, at 128 miles from Ledo, we had to stop. Military Police 
turned us back, as I was a civilian, and we had reached the edge 
of the battle zone. A signpost said : ‘‘ To Hell and Rangoon, 
671 miles.’’ 

It was the end of my long journey, the farthest point I had 
reached from Sydney. When the jeep turned around at that 
signpost, I was headed for home. The first stage was to return 
to Calcutta, 128 miles by jeep to Ledo, then 836 miles by train 
down the Brahmaputra Valley to the Hooghly-side metropolis. 
I had seen the Burma front, more or less, and under many different 
aspects and auspices, all along the line from its southernmost to 
its northernmost point. 

The Burma front, defending India, and re-opening a supply route 
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to China, was at all times an important zone in the global strategy 
of the anti-Axis powers. It didn’t get as much publicity as some 
other fronts, because it seemed so far-away from vital world- 
centres ; but, when the whole history of the war comes to be 
written, with everything seen in perspective, the hardships endured 
by those who sweated, toiled, fought and died there will be recog- 
nized and honoured. 

The Japs had their hour of victory, when they could crow 
over the white man, boasting that they had banished him forever 
from South and East Asia. On all the Asiatic mainland it was 
only in Burma that they were fought and foiled. Even at the 
height of their triumphs, they must have known, in their inner- 
most thoughts, that what was happening to them in Burma would 
eventually happen to them much nearer home. 

There it was that they came to the limit of their reach. There 
it was that the tidal wave of their conquests was halted, turned, 
and began to ebb. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


BACK TO CALCUTTA—A VISIT TO JAMSHEDPUR— 
TATA’S IRON AND STEEL WORKS—INDIA BECOMING 
INDUSTRIALIZED—FIERY FURNACES IN THE JUNGLE 
—ONWARDS TO BENARES—THE HINDU HOLY CITY 
—SWIMMING GHATS AND BURNING GHATS— 
BUDDHA'S FIRST SERMON—RETURN TO DELHI-—AN 
EXCURSION TO AGRA—"TAJ MAHAL”, THE WORLD'S 
MOST PERFECT BUILDING—SARACEN ART. 


AFI ER jeep-jolting back to Ledo, I entrained on the Bengal- 

Assam Railway for Calcutta, 836 miles away. Somehow I 
survived the journey of 55 hours—including a crossing of the 
Brahmaputra by ferry—and reached Calcutta at midnight after an 
absence of exactly one month in the war zone. 

Calcutta’s dirt and stenches made me feel depressed. I’ll admit 
that I was seeing the Hooghly city at its worst—after two years 
of war-disorganization, six months of famine, and twenty years 
of political strife ; but to state the causes does not alter the fact 
that Calcutta, in April, 1944, was a pestiferous place. Every day, 
the Statesman was publishing blistering articles and photographs, 
attacking municipal mismanagement, and exposing the city’s filth. 
Nineteen hotels and restaurants in the main business area were 
“out of bounds ’’ for British and U.S.A. armed forces, because 
of dirty kitchens. Many quarters were proclaimed, out-of-bounds 
for troops, because of small-pox, typhoid, or cholera. 

Perhaps, after nearly six months in India, constantly on the 
go, I was getting wearied of the multitudinous sights, sounds and 
smells of that overcrowded sub-continent. Its problems, too great 
and numerous for the mind of any one man to grasp or solve, 
can only baffle the casual onlooker. Longingly I began to think 
of Australia—where all men are more or less alike, free, equal, 
tolerant, well-fed, and sufficiently clothed and housed. I was 
homesick. To make matters worse, summer was now approaching, 
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with knobs on. Already, at the beginning of May, Calcutta was 
insufferably hot, although it was only late springtime. I had 
really had the best of the Indian weather, in winter and early 
spring. The foretaste of oncoming summer left me gasping. All 
my sympathy is for the hundreds of millions of people who have 
been baked there annually for several months, for thousands of 
years. No wonder they’re a bit “‘ queer’’. Perhaps they’ve all 
got a ‘‘ touch of the sun’’. Perhaps they’re all a bit sunstruck, 
including the British sahibs and sahibesses. 

So I morosely reasoned, sweltering in Calcutta again. I wired 
to the Civil Aviation Department at New Delhi, and got a reply 
that I could have an air-passage back to Australia from Karachi 
in a few weeks’ time. That settled the matter. I had received 
a cable from Dr Bert Evatt, the Minister of External Affairs, from 
Canberra, stating that permission had been granted for me to 
visit Moscow after my tour of India, but I was fed up with 
travel and decided to defer Russia until a later date. My Indian 
Idle was drawing to a close. 

There were a few things in India I still wanted to see, so I 
planned to see them in the remaining time. 


On Sunday, I lunched with Dr Pao, the Chinese Consul, and 
Madam Pao. Old frends from Sydney, where Dr Pao was 
formerly Consul-General, they fed me heavily on great quantities 
of Chinese dainties, eaten with chopsticks. The Doctor was as 
confident as ever that China will have a great ‘‘ new life’’ as 
a result of the stir-up of modern events. This seems to be 
undeniable. If China is to become ‘‘ One Nation’’, from 
Manchukuo and Korea to Canton, with 400 million people receiving 
modern education and technical training, it will be, alongside 
industrialized India and Russia, once again a Colossus of Asia. 

After the lunch, Madam Pao drove me to Howrah station, and 
I clambered aboard the Bombay mail-train. I was not going all 
the way to Bombay, thank goodness. At 9 p.m. I clambered 
off the train agein at Tatanagar, 150 miles west of Calcutta. I 
think that ‘‘ Tatanagar’’ means ‘‘ Tata Town’’. Anyway, it’s 
the rail-get-off for the Tata Iron and Steel Works, which are 
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situated about 16 miles away from Tatanagar, in the brand-new 
city of Jamshedpur. 

Reams could be written, and have been written, about the 
financial and industrial ‘‘ romance’’ of Jamshedpur—claimed to 
be the biggest single-unit iron and steel works in the British 
Empire. I can’t do more here than mention a few facts and 
fleeting impressions. 

The project originated about the year 1902, when old Jamsetji 
Tata, the Bombay Parsee millionaire, went on a trip to U.S.A., 
and engaged some American technical experts to prospect the 
whole of India, and find a site for an iron and steel works, using 
Indian ore and coal, and to employ Indian labour. It seemed 
a far-fetched idea to introduce large-scale mass-production of steel 
in a country traditionally devoted to peasant and cottage industry. 
Old Jamsetji died in 1904, but his successors continued with his 
plan. . 

The site was fixed for erection of thé furnaces in the jungle 
of Bihar, near the western border of Bengal Province, on what 
was claimed to be the richest field of iron-ore in the world, with 
abundant coal and limestone within easy reach. In the year 
1908, construction was begun. The first pig-iron was tapped in 
1911, and the first steel in 1912. The rest of the story is 
summarized in the fact that today a city of 180,000 people stands 
in those jungles where forty years ago the tigers roamed. The 
war of 1914-18 gave a big impetus, and the war which began 
in 1939 gave a still bigger impetus, to this all-important heavy 
industry. 

The great significance of Jamshedpur is that this is an “ all- 
Indian ’’ venture—financed by Indian capital, and worked by 
Indian labour. In the early phases, technical experts were 
imported from the U.S.A., Britain and Germany—and some of 
these experts still remain, in executive positions—but the ultimate 
idea is complete ‘‘ Indianization’’, from top to toe. Indian 
technicians are being trained all the time, and will eventually 
occupy all posts, including the executive positions, in this vast 
enterprize. There are 45,000 employees at Jamshedpur, of whom 
only 40 are whites. 
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I was met at the train by Bob Wright, a sturdy Scot, Chief 
Superintendent of the Bessemer Steel Furnaces. He deposited 
me for the night at the Company’s Guest House, and next day 
took me on a tour of Jamshedpur. 

It’s astonishing that the Japs never air-raided this vital centre 
of war-production—the belching flames of its many furnaces a 
sure beacon for night-raiders. There was a big scare in the 
‘‘ panic days ’’ of 1942. An Air Raid Precautions staff of 7,000 
men were specially trained, and paid a 10% bonus on salary, 
to cope with the danger—but no raiders ever came, and the 
production of iron and steel went on, night and day, seven days 
a week, ever-increasing in quantity. Exact statistics are not 
publishable, for security reasons—but the output of steel exceeds 
1,000,000 tons per annum. To meet war needs, many new types 
of alloy steel have been produced—including armour plates, high- 
speed steels for machine tools, nickel-chrome steel for armour- 
piercing shells, magnetic steel for electric appliances, non-magnetic 
steel for service helmets, and special acid steel for wheels, tyres 
and axles of railway rolling-stock. All these, and other special 
steels, have required quick research and adaptation of the plant. 
Besides the raw steel and pig-iron, the Company at Jamshedpur 
manufactures all kinds of iron and steel appurtenances, from 
tinplate to railway wheels and armoured vehicles. The whole 
enterprize is a gigantic armoury, contributing vastly to the war- 
effort against Japan. What a ‘‘cop’”’ it would have been for 
the Japs if they had copped it—but they didn’t. 

At present it’s all war-production at Jamshedpur; but, when 
peace eventually comes, the basic material—iron and steel of all 
kinds—will continue to be produced, in ever-increasing quantities, 
at Jamshedpur, for the gigantic ‘‘ Tata Plan’’ of making India 
industrially eself-dependent. That is a very important fact for 
thinkers, planners and dreamers to realize. As a result of old 
Jamsetji Tata’s original brainwave, plus the impetus of two 
great wars, India now has the basic technology and production- 
plant to become completely transformed, within a couple of 
decades, from its age-old ‘‘ peasant’’ economy to a modern 
“‘ industrial ’’ status. The new ‘‘ Tata Plan ’’, of industrializing 
all-India, is not just a vision or dream, but a solid plan drawn 
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up by eminently successful businessmen. They have the expe- 
rience and the knowledge, they have the plant, the skilled labour 
and the capital, to put their plan into operation—and they’re going 
to do it, politics or no politics—that’s a certainty |! 


With braw Bob Wright as guide and mentor, I spent a 
scorching hot day prowling around the furnaces and workshops. 
The remarkable thing was to see turbaned and bearded Indians 
nonchalantly handling the mountains and rivers of molten metal 
—like pygmy demons in an up-to-date pit of Beelzebub, among 
showers of spurting sparks. 

The main operations are three in number: First, the blast 
furnaces, where iron ore, coke, and limestone are melted together 
to produce metallic iron ; second, the ‘‘ Duplex Plant ’’, consisting 
of ‘‘ Bessemer’’ and ‘‘ Open Hearth’’ furnaces, to convert 
the crude iron into steel and steel alloys; thivd, the many 
workshops and forges, where the steel is rolled into plates, drawn 
into wire, or cast into wheels, axles, shell-forgings and many 
other articles for use. 

To begin with, I visited the coke-ovens, 164 in number— 
that gives an idea of the amount of coke required to feed the 
furnaces. The coal comes from the Company’s own collieries, 
within a radius of 150 miles. It is unloaded into bins each 
holding 2,000 tons, thence carried by conveyor-belt to a crushing 
plant, where it is pulverized by rollers. On gogs the crushed 
coal by conveyor-belt 300 feet uphill to a bunker which holds 
3,500 tons. From here it is fed into a lorry with four hoppers, 
which drives along the top of the coke ovens and feeds them. 

Like a mug, I rode with this lorry into a hell of heat above 
the ovens and nearly got asphyxiated and cooked in ¢the blue and 
yellow gases—or thought I was, but the driver of the lorry seemed 
quite nonchalant. The coal is cooked, or distilled, for 18 hours, 
giving off tar, sulphate of ammonia, naphthalene, benzol, toluene, 
and other valuable products. Then the coke is tipped from 
the ovens, and cooled off with water-sprays in a sizzling cloud 
of steam. 

Par-baked and parboiled, I next visited the blast furnaces, 
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and met “‘ Iron Man’’ Bill Blundell, of Iowa, the superintendent 
of this section, who had been there for 22 years. Into a brick- 
lined, steel-covered tower, 105 feet high, the mixture of iron ore, 
limestone and coke is fed from the top, while blasts of air keep 
the temperature of combustion up to 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Every four hours the molten iron is drawn off. The fire in this 
furnace had never gone out for thirty years. It produces 1,200 
tons of iron every 24 hours. A crew of 18 Indians attend to the 
furnace, working in 8-hour shifts. 

Billy Blundell gave the word, and the furnace was tapped. 
Out came a river of molten iron, running along a sand-trench 
downhill to fill a giant ‘‘ ladle’’ of 50 tons capacity. Sparks 
spurted from the molten metal. I felt scorched, standing 80 feet 
away. 

Then the ladle of glowing metal was dragged by a locomotive 
to the steel furnace, three-quarters of a mile distant, for further 
treatment. 

I followed it there, just in time to see the molten metal poured 
like oil into Bessemer Converters, each holding 25 tons. Gasping 
in the heat, I gasped still more as the Bessemer was tilted from 
horizontal to vertical like a giant bedroom water-jug, but emitting 
first a cascade of sparks then a great white and blue flame as 
blasts of air blew out the phosphorous and made the iron into 
steel. In a few minutes the furnace tilted again, and a white-hot 
stream of steel was flowing into giant ladles, thence to be whirled 
to the ‘‘ open hearth ’’ furnaces nearby for refining and alloying. 

If only old Dante could have seen a modern iron and steel 
works, he would have gained plenty of ideas for his Inferno. Not 
being Dante, I just gaped, felt parched, dazed, half-blinded by 
the glare and the monstrous beauty of it all—staring in fascination 
at the wonderful work of puny men wrenching rivers of metal 
from earth’s ores and fluxes. 

We went outside for a breather, and the strangest thing of 
all was to see hundreds of mynas busily hopping about. Bob 
Wright explained that millions of insects are attracted from the 
jungles by the night-glare of the furnaces. They fall, scorched, 
all around—and the busy mynas have a paradise-feast. These 
birds have achieved Utopia. They have learned the great secret 
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of living without working. The furnaces of Jamshedpur are a 
death-lure for the insects of Bengal and Bihar, but they ensure 
a life of' ease for the myna-tribe. 


After an adjournment for much-needed liquid refreshment, I 
visited the Plate Mill, where steel ingots are reheated, then rolled 
out into plates. The hot plates are trimmed by hydraulic shears, 
then along comes a travelling crane overhead, drops a big 
magnet, picks up the plates, and away she goes. 

Next to the Bar Mill, where long golden streaks of steel were 
rushing along like serpents, passing between rollers to be shaped 
into bar steel. 

Next to the Wire Mill, a fantastic place where a fiery river was 
canalized into smaller and smaller diameters until it was extended 
as wire. Uncanny was the skill of the tongmen. who seized the 
fiery serpents by the head, hurled them around and fed them 
into smaller chutes and rollers. It was hot magic. 

Next, to the Wheel and Axle foundry, where ingots of special 
acid steel were cut, forged and shaped, then passed to the 
Machine Shop for further treating. 

Onwards I went to the Tinplate Mills, which in themselves 
employ 3,500 workmen. Here I saw steel bars heated and rolled 
out to paper-thinness, then pickled in diluted acid for cleaning, then 
passed through baths of zinc chloride and molten tin, finally 
trimmed to size for market requirements. The output of this 
mill, over 56,000 tons of tinplate in 1939, provided 90 per cent 
of the tinplate requirements of India. 


* * * 


The overall impression of Jamshedpur was of the immense 
size and national importance—for India—of this modern industrial 
development. By its very nature, Jamshedpur is the most 
““ modern ’’ city in India—a portent of things to come, unham- 
pered by traditional ideas. 

Tatas pride themselves on their ‘‘ paternalistic’’ care of the 
workers, who come from all parts of India. The town has been 
laid out with wide tree-lined streets, with plenty of parks and 
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sports-fields. The Company has made itself responsible for al] 
municipal services—water-supply, lighting, sanitation and roads. 
Furthermore, the Company maintains a big general hospital, 
maternity hospital, infectious diseases hospitals, first aid stations 
and dispensaries, with medical services free to all, whether 
employees of the Company, or not. Going still further, this 
gigantic capitalistic concern has established and bears the cost 
of 62 schools in the area. Instruction is given in four languages 
—English, Hindi, Bengali and Urdu—in accordance with Gov- 
ernment standards. 

The Company has constructed about 9,000 bungalows in the 
town, which are available at cheap rents ; also it grants loans on 
easy terms to employees to build their own houses. To prevent 
racketeering in foodstuffs, the Company has subsidised the 
establishment of 31 co-operative societies, including co-operative 
stores, with many branches. It has financed the purchase of vast 
quantities of essential foodstuffs, which are rationed at concession 
prices and distributed through the co-operative stores. 

Basic wage for unskilled labour is equivalent to about £7. 10s. 
a month Australian currency, which doesn’t seem much by our 
standards, but is about four times bigger than the average Indian 
coolie wage. Skilled labour is paid up to £25 a month, while 
foremen and managers get up to £100 a month. All these wages 
and salaries carry a ‘‘ war-time loading ’’ of about 10 per cent 
extra. In addition, there is a ‘‘ profit-sharing bonus ’’, payable 
annually out of the Company’s dividends. This amounted in 
1940-41 to £500,000, split among the 45,000 employees. On top 
of all that, there is a superannuation scheme, entitled the 
‘* Provident Fund ’’, to which all employees contribute one- 
twelfth of their wages, the Company contributing an equal amount. 
The Company also pays a “‘ retiring gratuity ’’, equal to half-a- 
month’s salary for each year of service, to employees who retire 
through old age, illness or for other unavoidable reasons. 

The 8-hour day, immunity from dismissal except by heads of 
departments, regular annual leave, maternity leave for women, 
free Air Raid insurance, and special bonus of 10 per cent on 
wages for Air Raid workers are among other benefits to employees 
which show how Tatas are striving to be ‘‘ model employers ’’— 
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and succeeding. This giant capitalistic enterprize has taken the 
best features from social legislation all over the world. These 
conditions have not been won by bargaining and strikes, or 
enforced by Government edict. They are a spontaneous gesture 
by Tatas to achieve harmony between employer and employed, 
in the interests of humanity—and of efficiency. 


I departed from Jamshedpur by ‘plane, and went back to 
Calcutta, deeply impressed by what I had seen in the Steelopolis 
of the jungle. The contrast between Jamshedpur and Calcutta 
dramatically emphasises the difference between new-style and old- 
style capitalistic enterprize. In Calcutta the jute-ocrats have 
created one of the worst labour-exploiting hells on earth. The 
only cure would be to move all the jute-mills out of Calcutta 
to some clean new place in the jungle, then build anew, on Tata 
principles. 

On Wednesday, 3rd May, I departed from Calcutta—thankfully 
—-and started on another of those interminable rail-journeys which 
travellers in India can’t avoid. My destination was New Delhi, 
902 miles away—but I broke the journey, after going 429 miles, 
at the sacred city of Benares. I felt that I couldn’t get the 
complete picture of India without seeing this renowned place of 
pilgrimage, where, for thousands of years, the ashes of thousands 
of millions of pious Hindus have been cast into the waters of 
the Ganges—symbolizing the River of Life, which flows to the 
Ocean of Eternity. 

The population of Benares is about 250,000 permanent residents 
including 30,000 Brahmin priests—but, in addition, the holy city 
is visited by not less than a million pilgrims annually. As Mecca 
is to Moslems, so is Benares to Hindus. Every Hindu, if he 
possibly can, must visit Benares at least once in his life—to 
meditate in its temples and bathe in the holy water of the Ganges, 
the Stream of Life. His ashes, too, must go to Benares, after 
he is cremated—there to be cast into the flood of eternity. 
According to legend, belief and superstition, a person who dies 
at Benares gains much merit thereby. If his dead body is 
cremated on Ganges bank, the purification of his soul is 
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guaranteed. Consequently, tens of thousands of Hindus who are 
sick or old, and likely to die soon, spend their last days medi- 
tating in the temples of Benares, so that they will be in a 
favourable position if they should die. If, however, they recover 
from their ailments there, as many do, then the cure is attributable 
to the magic powers of that holy place. 

It follows that the main “ industry ’’ of Benares is religion. 
The city lives mainly on its pilgrims. In addition to the hundreds 
of temples, which receive offerings from the faithful, there are 
miles of narrow streets and lanes, crowded with shops and work- 
shops, where pilgrims may buy souvenirs of their visit—silk shawls 
with gold brocade, tiny brass statues and plaques, filigreed with 
the forms of the many gods and goddesses in the Hindu pantheon. 

In the days when the Hindu practice of corpse-burning was 
regarded as a macabre contrast with Christian earth-burial, a 
visit to Benares provided many European travellers with texts 
for treatises on the horrors of heathenism. Nowadays, cremation 
has become established in most Christian countries as an alter- 
native method of disposal of the dead. The ‘‘ heathen ’’ habits 
of the Hindus have been copied in Christian countries. Conse- 
quently, the morbid fascination of Benares has diminished, to 
some extent. There still remains, however, the thought that 
Benares is probably the most ancient place on earth where the 
religious rite of purification by water has been continuously prac- 
tised down the centuries. The rite which Christians know as 
‘“‘ Baptism ’’—a new life by immersion in holy water—was 
practised here for more than a thousand years before Christ, and 
is still carried on today with the zeal engendered by three 
millenniums of tradition. Here Gautama Buddha preached his 
first sermon, giving his ‘‘ Enlightened Doctrine ’’ of peace and 
love to the world. Here today stands the great Hindu University 
of Benares, where 4,000 students study Sanskrit lore and tradition. 
These are the things which give Benares its distinctive quality 
as the focus—past, present and future—of the Hindu religious 
faith. 


* % * 
- Arrived at midday, feeling like a pat of melted butter in the 
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oppressing heat, I stayed at Clarke’s Hotel—an old-fashioned 
‘‘home away from home’’. After cooling-off with a shower 
and five iced lemonades, I drove by taxi to visit the ‘‘ Deer 
Park ’’ at Sarnath—5 miles out of the city—the place where 
Buddha preached his first sermon. This is a holy place to 600 
million Buddhists, most of whom dwell outside India. It must 
be admitted that, on a mere count of heads, Buddha has won 
more followers than any other religious teacher who has ever 
lived. His doctrine appears to be derived from Hinduism, as 
regards the belief in ‘‘ reincarnation ’’, and to have anticipated 
Christianity, by about 600 years, in some of its ethical and moral 
precepts. 

After Buddha himself passed to Nirvana, the ‘‘ Deer Park ’”’ 
became a natural place of Buddhist teachings. Monasteries and 
‘“ stupas ’’ (sculptured pyramids) were erected there in profusion. 
King Asoka, about 242 B.C., erected one of his famous stone 
pillars, inscribed with sayings of Buddha, on the spot where the 
first sermon was delivered. A Chinese visitor, 800 years later 
recorded that there were 1,500 priests in the Sarnath monasteries, 
and mentions several big ‘‘ stupas ’’. 

Pious hands today have restored three of the stupas and some 
of the shrines of Sarnath. The broken stump of Asoka’s pillar 
still stands, marking the spot of the sermon. At the time of my 
visit, the shrines were practically deserted. It was early after- 
noon, and sizzling hot weather. The big season for pilgrims 
here is in November, when Buddhists from all over the world 
foregather in festival, to commemorate the Master. 


Back I went to Benares—the home of Hindu orthodoxy. The 
city’s skyline, with hundreds of temples lining the river-bank for 
about three miles, looks from a distance incongruously like a 
colony of those giant ant-hills which are to be seen in Northern 
Australia. I don’t say this disrespectfully. The ants have a 
civilization. But, whereas the anthills of North Australia are 
about 10 feet high, the temples of Benares, constructed on similar 
architectural lines, rise to 300 feet high ; and, built of stone, are 
covered with thousands of elaborate and fantastic sculptures. 
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I visited the Durga Temple, sacred to the goddess who was 
Shiva’s wife. It’s a red-ochred building, surrounded by large 
trees, in which tribes of monkeys dwell. Hence it is miscalled 
the ‘‘ Monkey Temple’’, although it has nothing to do with 
‘‘ Hanuman ’’, the Monkey God. Through the doors of the 
temple, I could see the image-idol of Durga, the angry goddess, 
looking very fierce. She symbolizes the hostile powers of 
Divinity, and must be propitiated. This is one of the few temples 
of India in which blood-sacrifice—of live goats—is still offered, 
to appease Durga. Blood-sacrifice is a very ancient Aryan custom, 
and non-Aryan too ; but the gentling influences of Buddhism and 
Jainism have almost eliminated it from Hindu ritual—except in 
this Durga Temple of Benares. 

I didn’t have time to go through all the temples of the holy 
city. It would take several weeks to visit all the shrines. This 
is not much in Eternity, but is a lot in Time, these bustling days. 

Fagged out by the heat, I returned to Clarke’s for tiffin. On 
the following day, I went in a rowing-boat for a cruise along the 
sacred water-front. The Ganges here appears about three-quarters 
of a mile wide. It is a slow-flowing, green-looking stream, 
curving in a wide arc about 4 miles long. The temples are aligned 
along the left bank of the river, which thus appears like a 
fantastic beach esplanade. 

In front of each temple, leading down to the water’s edge, 
are broad stone steps, known as ‘“ ghats’’, from which the 
pilgrims bathe. There they were, in thousands, with bright- 
coloured clothes and umbrellas—pilgrims assembled from all over 
India to have their sins washed away. The routine prescribes 
bathing at several temple-ghats in succession. From the boat I 
watched the animated scene. The men went for a dip wearing 
white loin-clothes, the women long white robes, the children naked 
-——-with much splashing and yelling, as from mass-bathers every- 
where on a hot day. That was after the pilgrims had entered the 
water, but there was a kind of awe in the way they approached 
it, particularly those who had come hundreds, or even thousands 
of miles across India to lave themselves there. Old men trembled 
as they reached the brink. It was the Brink of Eternity for them, 
since they had come to Benares to die. Carefully they immersed 
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their skinny, scraggy limbs in the magic flood, then floated with 
a beatific smile, soaked in salvation at last, after.a life of sin. 
Then out onto the time-worn steps of the ghats they clambered, 
to sit and meditate, and get quickly sun-dried—purified, enjoying 
life, and loath to leave it. 

Hundreds of boats and barges were plying up and down the 
water-front, some loaded with wood for the ‘‘ burning-ghats ’’, 
some with pilgrims passing by water from temple to temple. On 
the roof of a barge I noticed a Yogi, standing rigid and one- 
legged, like a crane, his arms rigidly akimbo, his hair and beard 
matted, his body covered with ashes. That posture he could hold 
for days, perhaps for weeks. Ashore, on some of the ghats, 
Yogis were lying on beds of nails or walking in fire, to show 
the triumph of mind over matter. My guide informed me that 
Yogis, after death, are not cremated, but are thrown into the 
Ganges, where they are devoured by porpoises and turtles. This 
also is the fate of extreme paupers, who can’t afford the 
cremation fee of 15 rupees for firewood and 3 rupees for the 
attendants. As we rowed along, I saw a skull float by, nibbled 
by tortoises. The river-bed for miles must be strewed with human 
bones—a gruesome place to bathe, but the pious Hindus don’t 
think of it as gruesome. They just think of the Ganges, flowing 
for a thousand miles from the Himalayas to the sea, as the 
River of Life—not of death. 

So we arrived off the most sacred ghat of all—the Burning 
Ghat, known as “ jJalsain’’, a word which means ‘ water- 
sleep ’’. Only a few people were on this ghat. They were 
the builders and attendants of the funeral pyres—low-caste people 
named ‘‘ Doamra ’’—and a few weeping mourners, close relatives 
of those who were being cremated that morning. As a back- 
scene a cluster of crenellated temples patterned the vivid blue 
sky. On the broad stone steps of the ghat several stacked wood- 
fires were fiercely burning. 

A corpse, shrouded in red cloth, was lying on a stretcher at 
the water's edge, its feet laved by the wavelets. As we watched, 
two of the Doamra attendants lifted the stretcher and carried the 
body, to place it reverently on a pyre of thin logs, built crosswise 
for draught. Then more logs were placed atop the body. 
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This done, the Doamra handed a tuft of dry grass to a relative 
of the dead man—the chief mourner, or apparently the only 
mourner present. He lit the grass and thrust it into the tinder 
at the bottom of the stack. There was a crackle and blaze. Soon 
the pyre was burning fiercely, sending up a thick smoke. The 
body in the pyre glowed, blazed and charred. It takes one 
hour to reduce the corpse to ashes—two hours in the monsoon 
when the wood is wet. Then the ashes are collected, and thrown 
into the Ganges. So ends one episode in a Hindu’s infinite 
series of incarnations. Great is the solace of faith, to those who 
believe what their religion teaches. .. . 


Onwards I mooched from Benares to Delhi, another miserable 
train-journey, this time of 473 miles. The train was all right, 
as trains go, but I was seedy with flu or recurrent malaria. 
The heat-wave made the journey hellish. My carriage-companions 
were six boozed Tommy soldiers, who ate melons and threw the 
skins and seeds on the floor. 

Arrived at last, I bedded down at the Cecil Hotel, in Old Delhi, 
leaving the tent-caravanserais of New Delhi to greenhorns. What 
an ignoramus I was when I lobbed into India four months 
previously !| In the interim I hadn’t quite learned how to be 
a ‘‘ pukka sahib ’’, but at least I had learned to growl like one, and 
to be constantly on guard against being robbed in business 
deals on the small scale. Miss Hotz of the Cecil made her guests 
feel at home. It was like staying at Queanbeyan when visiting 
Canberra—living in the naturally-grown city of Old Delhi and 
driving over to the artificial new capital a few niles away. 

As I still had a week in hand, before flying from New Delhi 
for Karachi, homeward bound, I decided to do something which 
everybody who visits India can’t help doing—that is, going to 
see the Taj Mahal. 

I don’t mean the ‘‘ Taj Mahal’’ Hotel at Bombay—but the 
real Taj, in the city of Agra, on the Jumna River, 120 miles 
from Delhi.’ I went there by train—only a four-hours’ journey, 
praise Allah—and arrived in darkness. Yes, in darkness, alas, 
as I had hoped fo see the Taj by moonlight ; but the moon 
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was hidden by heavy clouds, so my luck was stiff. In the 
darkness I couldn’t see much except a faint and beautiful shape 
looming—so back I tonga’d to the hotel, frustrated. 

Agra, one-time capital of the Moghul Empire, is today a 
city of 200,000 population, and in peacetime an important 
British garrison town. The emperors Babar, Akbar, Jahangir, 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb resided at Agra for parts of their 
reigns. It was Shah Jahan who, in 1632, ordered the construc- 
tion of the ‘‘ Taj Mahal’’—the most beautiful building in the 
world—as a monument to his queen, Mumtaz Mahal. She died 
in 1631, after bearing fourteen children, so undoubtedly she 
deserved a great monument. The Taj Mahal took 22 years to 
build, and expense was no consideration. Before it was com- 
pleted, Shah Jahan, in 1648, moved his capital from Agra to 
Delhi. His son, Prince Aurangzeb, rebelled in 1658, seized the 
Peacock Throne, and sent his deposed Pa back to Agra as a 
state prisoner, where he died in 1666, and was buried alongside 
the woman he had adored, in the glorious mausoleum which he 
built to her memory, with the labour of 20,000 workmen—a truly 
imperial grave. 

It was broad daylight when I visited the Taj Mahal. Spurning 
the tonga-wallahs, I walked there, three miles along a hot and 
dusty road, past the cantonments, where Indian troops were 
drilling to the music of Scottish bagpipes, and past the frowning 
red walls of Agra fort, where Shah Jahan was incarcerated by 
his throne-usurping son. 

Then I entered the gateway of the Taj Mahal, passing beneath 
a huge arch. Inside, I halted and blinked. My eyes were still 
dazzled by the glare of the white road I had walked along. 
The first impression was of an enclave of greenness. An avenue 
of pencil-pines shaded a long pool of still water. At the other 
end was the most perfect building in the world—the white marble 
tomb of Queen Mumtaz Mahal. It seemed too perfect to be real 
—a vision, not of splendour, but of exquisite grace and propor- 
tion. The mausoleum consists of a simple central dome on a 
square pediment. The dome is 187 feet high, with a metal pin- 
nacle rising another 30 feet. Two smaller domes flank the 
central dome. In isolation at the four cornefs of the tomb are 
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minarets, 137 feet high. The white marble curves of the whole 
structure blend into a harmony, which becomes jewel-like with 
the added reflections in the cypress-fringed pool. 

Walking to the tomb, hat in hand, I took off my boots and 
entered the sepulchre. How cool it was in there, how soothing 
to the eyes the diffused light, filtered through filigreed marble 
screens ! 

A bearded and turbaned ‘‘ Khadim ’’—one of the hereditary 
caretakers of the monument, salaamed and showed me around. 
There wasn’t much to see in quantity—it was the quality that 
mattered. Beneath the towering dome, enclosed by marble 
screens of trellis, were the tombs of Mumtaz Mahal and Shah 
Jahan, ornate with inlay work and inscriptions of their names, 
ranks and dates of death, in Saracenic script. On the queen’s 
tomb are the 99 names of God. On that of her spouse are the 
words : ‘‘ The illustrious sepulchre of His Most Exalted Majesty, 
Shah Jahan, the King Valiant, who travelled from this transitory 
world to the world of eternity on the night of the 28th of the 
month of Rahab in the 1,076th year after the Hegira.’’ (1666 A.D.) 

My guide raised his voice in a chant, so that I could hear 
the echoes thrilling in the high dome, then we descended three 
flights of marble steps to the crypt, where the actual bodies of the 
departed Great Moghul and his bride are interred beneath plain 
tombstones, in the mother-earth. Here a holy man was intoning 
the Koran. 

Afterwards, I climbed one of the four minarets outside, for a 
wide view over the Jumna River to Agra in the distance. Busy 
life was going on there, as usual. Dhobis were bashing buttons 
in Jumna’s stream, as their ancestors had done in the days 
when Shah Jahan was king. Yes, life was going on in the big 
world outside, as usual. Only the still cool tomb had time 
seemingly been at a standstill, now, for three centuries of perfect 
peace, where the long-dead lovers rest side by side. 

Yes, the Taj Mahal is indeed the most beautiful building in 
the world—certainly the most beautiful that I have seen. Its 
perfection is in the proportions and symmetry of the whole 
design, supplemented by the details in exquisite craftsmanship, 
and the suitability of the edifice to the centrat idea it enshrines. 
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It is a monument to marital love, the delicate emotions of wedded 
tenderness. This is its universality, but, beyond that, it is an 
abiding record of a phase in history now gone, perhaps forever— 
of the days of unlimited personal imperialism. No man who has 
ever lived has had greater wealth and power than Shah Jahan 
—yet he was deposed by his own son, born of Mumtaz Mahal. 
So this exquisite marble monument is a reminder of the transi- 
toriness of power, wealth, and glory. It enshrines a great love, 
and a great tragic drama, too. 

Then, finally, as architecture, it is the most perfect building, 
anywhere in the world, in the great Saracen tradition, which 
went in for curves and domes, by contrast with the spires and 
sharp edges of Europe’s Gothic building-traditions. 

The Saracens knew how to build a dome. That was their great 
speciality. They excelled in geometry, and in mathematics 
generally. They strove for perfection in simplicity—and achieved 
it. The Taj Mahal is more than a monument to Shah Jahan and 
his wife. It is a monument to the unknown architect who 
planned it, and to the 20,000 skilled workers who for 22 years 
laboured under his direction, to make that plan a reality. 

The Moslem Empire in India—apart from earlier raiding inva- 
sions—lasted actually only 151 years, from the accession of Akbar 
in 1556 to the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. There were only 
four great Moghuls during this period—Akbar, Jahangir, Shah 
Jahan, and Aurangzeb—all long-reigners. 

Their Empire petered after that. The British Hpies in India 
dates in fact from Clive’s victories in 1757, although British 
sovereignty was not proclaimed until 1858—the year after the 
Mutiny. 

Dating it from Clive, the British Empire in India has already 
lasted slightly longer than the Moghul Empire. It has left no 
monuments to compare with those of the Moghuls in dignity 
and beauty. Architecturally its monuments are the dreadful 
slum-cities of Bombay and Calcutta and the crazy maze of New 
Delhi, a bureaucratic spider-web. If the British ever lose their 
imperial impulse and “‘ quit India ’’—as they are continually 
half-promising or half-threatening to do—they will leave no 
monument of abiding beauty in that storied land, to compare with 
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the Taj Mahal. Their monuments will be of the utilitarian kind 
—thousands of miles of railways and roads, with bridges, and 
some irrigation works. These things will remain, as Britain’s gift 
to India, for all time. 

And now that I had seen Benares and Taj Mahal, I reckoned 
that I had seen enough to fill a book. My thoughts turned 
longingly homewards to the faraway southland, which has prob- 
lems of its own, quite unlike those of Hindostan, and a beauty 
of its own. The time had come for me to quit India—so I quitted 
it, as quickly as I could, before the heat got any hotter. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


DELHI TO KARACHI—THE DAMMING OF THE INDUS— 
KARACHI TO CEYLON—I MISS THE BUS—LORD LOUIS 
MOUNTBATTEN—A BASHFUL “ SUPREMO ”—THE TEM- 
PLE OF THE TOOTH—TEA-PLANTERS’ TROUBLES— 
ADMIRAL LAYTON—THE AUSTRALIAN RED CROSS IN 
CEYLON—ALL ABOARD FOR FREMANTLE—HOME 
AGAIN, FLANNIGAN—END OF THE SONG—DON’T 
BLAME THE SINGER. 


S WEEILY rumbled the wheels of the train from Agra to Delhi, 
for I was homeward bound. 

On Friday, 12th May, I flew from Delhi to Karachi in the 
world’s biggest ‘plane—the ‘‘ Ensign ’’, which was being tried 
out by British Overseas Airways. She’s big, but not as fast as 
American-built competitors. Over Jodhpur’s red-rose palace and 
fort we soared, then over the deserts of Rajputana, ribboned with 
canals irrigating from the Indus River. At 8.80 p.m. the 
‘Ensign ’’ descended at Karachi, and I bedded down for my 
last night in India. 

Next day, while waiting for the departure of the Qantas 
Catalina flying-boat which was to whizz me home via Colombo, 
I called on the Governor of Sind Province, Sir Hugh Dow, and 
was very courteously received. Sir Hugh came out to India in 
1909, as a Civil Servant, then aged 23 years. He spent the 
next thirty years of his life as a Civil Servant in Sind, which 
was a part of Bombay Province until it was scissored off, and 
made into a new province in 1936. Sir Hugh Dow was appointed 
Governor of Sind in 1940; and no man knows Sind better 
than he. 

The province has an area of 48,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 44 millions, of whom about 3} millions are Moslems. 
Roughly speaking, the Province of Sind comprises the valley of the 
Indus River. This noble stream, perpetually snow-fed from the 
Himalayas, flows in its lower reaches for 400 miles through a 
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vast tract of arid land. The soil is fertile enough, but the rainfall 
is between nil and 3 inches a year. The problem was to 
irrigate this area by damming the Indus, then to canalize the 
dammed water, and make the desert blossom. 

The British did it. Construction of the dam was begun in 
July, 1923. It was named the “‘ Lloyd Barrage ’’, after the then 
Governor of Bombay, Sir George Lloyd. It was a great work. 
The river, a mile wide, was dammed with a barrage comprising 
66 arches. Each arch had an opening 60 feet wide, with a steel 
gate weighing 50 tons. So the flow of the river could be regu- 
lated, and was then diverted into seven main canals, thence 
reticulated through subsidiary canals and watercourses to irrigate 
an area of 7 million acres. This implied excavating canals 
ageregating 6,000 miles in length, and subsidiary watercourses 
aggregating 30,000 miles. It has been estimated that the amount 
of earth removed in building these canals would fill a drain 
14 feet wide by 4 feet deep—dug right around the Equator. 

Now, that’s what the British have done, without making. a 
fuss about it. The job completed in six years’ actual digging. 
The water was turned into the canals in January, 1932. The 
scheme has been enlarged since then. What’s wrong with British 
publicity ? We hear all about the Russians and their Dnieper 
Dam, and the Yanks and their Tennessee Valley Scheme—but 
when the British do something gigantic, like this Indus Barrage, 
they modestly blush and pretend that perhaps they didn’t do it 
at all, and that it was only a fluke ! 


I dashed from Government House to Karachi Airport, where 
the signpost says ‘‘ Karachi-Sydney, 8,137 miles ’’. 

All aboard the Catalina flying-boat, manned by an all 
Australian Qantas crew, and at 7.30 p.m. we were aloft, south- 
ward bound on a non-stop-hop to Ceylon, 1,700 miles away— 
but every mile a mile nearer home. 

Of course we had to run into a monsoonal storm, which raged 
around us nearly all night, tossing the ’plane in its teeth. A 
human being seems very tiny and helpless, thousands of feet 
above the sea, at night, in a gale—lost in immensities of distance. 
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There was nothing to be seen except “‘ Saint Elmo Fire ’’—an 
electric phenomenon like balls of flame—dancing along the wing- 
tips. It gave me the willies just to look at it, licking its chops 
so near our petrol tanks ; but the Catalina purred and whirred 
on its way, growling back at the gale, the pilots and navigators, 
immersed in their gadgets, defying nature’s fury. 

At 7 a.m. on Sunday morning, we circled over Ceylon’s vivid 
greenness, then planed down to alight in a bay near a beach 
that is still on the ‘‘ secret list ’’. 

According to plan, I was to board the outgoing ‘plane three 
hours later for Australia—but a disappointment awaited me. An 
exalted personage, with a higher priority than I, had jumped 
my claim and pinched my seat. It was no use growling. There 
was I, by-passed, squashed, thrown-off, dumped and left to 
mildew and sweat in the tropic clime of Ceylon until such time 
as a seat might become available for a person of my priority at 
a later date (unspecified). Talk about caste-distinctions | Ah 
well, I knew there was a war on, and I had to put up with 
it, like millions of others. 

So by an accident I spent ten days in Ceylon. After feeling 
grumpy a few hours, I began to enjoy my stay. The atmosphere 
of Ceylon is truly spiced with fragrance and balmy beauty. Tens 
of thousands of Australians have called in at Colombo, en route 
to Europe or coming back home. Most of these trippers have 
bought an ebony elephant in Colombo’s bazaars, visited the 
Cinnamon Gardens or Mount Lavinia, sipped tea at the Galle 
Face Hotel, and gone for a ride in a rickshaw. 

“* Once seen, never forgotten ’’ should be Colombo’s civic motto. 
To countless thousands of Australians this balmy city is the 
first glimpse, perhaps the only glimpse of Asia they ever get. It’s 
a colourful glimpse, too. Few places in Asia are more beautiful 
than Ceylon. It’s a pleasurable isle. Adam is supposed to have 
lived there, after he was expelled from Eden. 


I went by car from the Catalina’s secret alighting-place to the 
Galle Face Hotel, to await my fate—and seat. This might be 
considered one of the best-managed and best-situated hotels in 
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the world for a tourist who just wants to “‘ relax ’’ in an exotic 
atmosphere. 

I relaxed, and collected a few facts about Ceylon. The first 
thing to realize is that Ceylon is not a part of India. Its gov- 
ernment is completely distinct from that of India. The people 
are not Indians. The main religion is not Hinduism, but 
Buddhism. 

Ceylon’s area is 25,332 square miles. The population is about 
54 millions all told, including 3} million Singalese and 14 million 
Tamils. There are also small minorities of Arabs, Afghans and 
Malays, besides Europeans and other foreigners. 

The Singalese—also spelled ‘‘ Sinhalese ’’—are of Aryan descent, 
akin to the peoples of North India. They have dwelled in Ceylon 
for about 2,400 years. The Tamils are of Dravidian race, and 
came from South India. Naturally, there is a lot of admixture 
between the Singalese and the Tamils. Under the beneficent 
influence of Buddha they seem to have lived peaceably side-by- 
side for 2,000 vears, without ‘‘ communal’’ disturbances, and 
in a high state of civilization. 

The Portuguese conquests of Ceylon began in 1507. They were 
driven out by the Dutch in 1656. Then the Dutch were driven 
out by the British in 1796. Since then, Ceylon has been a 
British colony—a vitally important link in the Empire’s chain 
of sea-positions. The main products are coconuts, rice, rubber, 
tea, spices, cinnamon and tobacco. Since 1931, there has been 
a sort of ‘“‘ self-government ’’ in Ceylon, with an elected State 
Council of 50 members. The British Government, however, looks 
after External Affairs, Defence, Public Services, Finance and 
Customs, which are ‘‘ reserved ’’ spheres, leaving the rest of the 
government to the elected representatives of the people—subject 
to veto. 

When the Japs grabbed Singapore, there was great excitement 
in Ceylon. Would the arrogant Nipponese advance still further 
along Britain’s strategic life-line, to attack Colombo and the naval 
base at Trincomalee ? 

They didn’t. Apart from some air-raids on Trincomalee, the 
Japs let Ceylon alone. 

After the fall of Hongkong and Singapore, the British had to 
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hold and vastly reinforce their strength in Ceylon—the nearest 
naval assembly-point for counter-attacking the impudent foe. 
Land forces counter-attacked from India through Burma towards 
Malaya, while sea and air forces gathered in Ceylon for the ulti- 
mate direct counter-stroke against Singapore and Sumatra. 

So it was that Lord Louis Mountbatten established his head- 
quarters in Ceylon, after his appointment as Supreme Commander 
of all allied forces—land, sea and air—in the South-East Asia 
Command, 25th August, 1943. 

Knowing or guessing that the Supreme Commander was prob- 
ably to be found somewhere in Ceylon, I decided to take 
advantage of my enforced stay by trying to get in touch with 
him. Why not ? 


Word came through the coconut wireless that Lord Louis was 
at S.E.A.C. Headquarters near Kandy, the ancient capital of 
Ceylon, 80 miles inland from Colombo. 

I chanced it, got on the telephone and asked for the A.D.C. 
of the C.1.C. Almost immediately I was connected. A smooth- 
voiced Englishman, 89 miles away, was courteously listening to 
my request for an interview with his chief. He said he would 
do his best, and ring back later. 

It was a ‘‘ meatless day’’ in Colombo, so I ordered an 
Omelette Parmentier for lunch—just spuds and eggs a la hash 
de Galle Face de luxe. Suddenly one of the barefooted waiters 
arrived. His long hair was worn in a girlish bun with a comb 
in it. ‘‘ Sahib! ’’ he sighed. ‘‘ Telephone ! Veree important!’’ 

I approached the ’phone-box all a-twitter. It was the A.D.C. 
‘‘The Supremo will see you at 4 p.m. tomorrow ! ”’ 

““Gee whiz! ’’ I remarked. ‘‘ Do you mean Lord Louis 
Mountbatten ? ’’ 

““'Yes, we call him the Supremo for short. A car will call 
for you at 1 p.m.”’ 

When I got back to my Omelette Parmentier, I could hardly 
eat it for excitement. I had no idea of what would be the 
etiquette for interviewing a member of the Royal Family. I 
knew from reference books that Lord Louis Mountbatten’s mother 
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was Princess’ Victoria, eldest daughter of Queen Victoria’s 
daughter, Princess Alice. Apparently that makes him the present 
King’s cousin, or second cousin—anyway, he’s a great-grandson 
of Queen Victoria. His father was Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
and he was born at Windsor Castle on 25th June, 1900. I 
remembered seeing him in Australia in 1921, when he came with 
the Prince of Wales on H.M.S. Renown—but I had seen him 
only from a distance, as one of the hooraying mob. 

Not knowing what to do, I decided to let events take a natural 
course. This method usually turns out best. A skilled news- 
paper man might have prepared a sheaf of questions to ask 
the Supremo in an exclusive interview—but I’m not a skilled 
newspaper man. I’m just a lucky hobo, lacking in swank. All 
men are equal, as far as I’m concerned, until they prove they’re 
not. 

A swanky staff car called at 1 p.m., and whirled me away 
for the three-hours drive to Kandy. I seemed to be in some 
sort of dream. The roads were narrow, frequently blocked by 
bullock-carts, kids, dogs, fowls and families. On we whizzed. 
How beautiful are the green fields and forests of Ceylon, after 
the dusty plains of Delhi and the deserts of Rajputana. The 
road climbed upward, through tea and rubber plantations. 
Cooler was the air as we reached the hills—fragrant, bright 
flowers and gay shrubs lit the landscape. If this was a dream, 
it was a pleasant one. 

The car stopped at Pasquala, where pretty girls were selling 
bananas—and other things—to travellers. They heard me speak, 
and knew I was an Australian. 

““ Hello, dig ! ’’ was their greeting. ‘‘ Plenty bananas, fair 
dinkum. Plenty pineapples. Come and have a good time, fair 
dinkum ! ”’ 

(Note.—Pasquala is out of bounds to soldiers.) 

I bought some bananas, and on we hurried. Just before 
4 p.m. we reached S.E.A.C. Headquarters, a group of buildings 
in a huge park, with glorious trees and gardens. A British 
Marine, with revolver on hip, stood guard before a door over 
which was inscribed : ‘‘ Supreme Allied Command.”’ 
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I was greeted by three A.D.C’s., representing the three Services 
—Navy, Army and Air Force. While we were saying “‘ Hello ’’, 
out came a tall smart-looking cove dressed in khaki. Another 
A.D.C. or contact-man, I surmised. 

‘“Oh, hello, Mr Clune,’’ he said. ‘‘ Did you have a good 
trip up ? ”’ 

‘Yes, thanks,’’ I murmured. 

‘““ Come inside,’’ said the tall cove, and I followed him into 
an enormous room—the Supremo’s conference hall. The walls 
were covered with large-scale maps of South-East Asia and the 
Pacific. A conference table was in the centre, and a small glass- 
topped table at one end. My guide led me to the small table, 
offered me a chair, then sat down. 

‘* Before we start, Mr Clune,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’m unquotable.”’ 

I gaped and goggled. Suddenly I had realized that I was in 
the presence of the Supremo himself. He was absolutely lacking 
in swank and devoid of display. 

‘‘ Unquotable | ’’ I gasped. ‘‘-That’s a rough way to treat a 
fellow, sir! I’ve been tracking you for thousands of miles, 
from Delhi to Madras, Calcutta and Assam. And now when I’ve 
nailed you down, you say you’re unquotable | ’’ 

Lord Louis smiled. ‘‘ I’m sorry,’’ he said ; ‘‘ but that’s the 
way it is.’’ 

My brain was working overtime. What the hell was I to say ? 
What was the use of the interview, if it couldn’t be published ? 

“It’s hard luck,’’ I moaned, then added : ‘‘ What about your 
photograph ? Will you give me one to include in my book ? ”’ 

“I’m not keen on distributing my photograph,’’ said the 
modest Supremo. 

“Why not ? ’’ I persisted, desperately. 

‘“T don’t want to be recognized,’’ said he, with a grin on 
his handsome face. 

Encouraged by the grin, I cheekily said : ‘‘ Surely it would 
be nice to be recognized. You’d have all the lassies of the 
Pacific throwing their arms around your neck, and calling you 
the Saviour of the South Seas ! Wouldn’t you like that ? ”’ 

““Good Lord, no! ’”’ said the Supremo, blushing to the roots 
of his hair. 
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The interview appeared to be entirely negative, and I was 
baftled. 

‘‘ Really, sir,’ I pleaded. ‘‘ You might as well be in my 
book, to let Australians see what you look like. I’m having 
all the Heads of India in it ! ”’ 

‘“Who are these so-called Heads ?’’ asked the Supremo, 
cautiously. 

‘* Well,’’ I replied, counting them on my fingers. ‘‘ There’s 
the Viceroy. He gets a 3l-gun salute. Then there’s Mr Casey. 
He gets 17 guns. Then there’s Mahatma Gandhi. He gets no 
guns. And Mr Jinnah. No guns for him either.”’ 

The Supremo was grinning, so I continued : “‘ I’ll even have 
my own picture in it, sitting on an elephant’s trunk io 

In that case,’’ laughed his Lordship, “‘ if you’re going 
to be in it, Til be in it, too! ”’ 

He pressed a button. A comely-looking Wren, smartly 
dressed in white, entered, listened, departed, and quickly returned 
with a bundle of photographs. 

The Supremo selected one, and passed it to me, saying, ‘‘ For 
your book.”’’ 

‘“ Thank you, sir; but what about your dhobie-mark ? ’’ 

‘“ My what ? ’”’ 

“Your laundry-mark—you know, your autograph!” I 
explained. 

Seizing a pen he wrote with green ink in firm, legible writing : 
““ Louis Mountbatten.’’ 

““T’m afraid I’ll have to leave you now, Mr Clune,”’ said the 
Supremo. ‘‘ I’ve a conference with an American from Hollandia.”’ 

He strolled with me to the door and out into the gorgeous 
garden. 

‘“T’d guess your height at 6 feet 2 inches,’’ was my remark. 

““ Half an inch too much,’’ grinned the Supremo. 

‘“ Do you mind telling me the meaning of all those gadgets on 
your epaulettes ? ’’ I hazarded. ‘‘ It looks like the skull and 
cross-bones and a crown and anchor set combined.’’ 

Lord Louis grinned, without a trace of haughtiness. If he was 
having secret thoughts about those awful Australians, he managed 
to conceal his thoughts very well. ‘‘ This one,’’ he said, 








? 
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patiently, pointing to the crossed swords, ‘‘ makes me a General. 
This,’’ pointing to another, ‘‘ makes me an Air-Marshal. And 
this one,’’ pointing to an anchor, ‘‘ makes me an Admiral. The 
three combined indicates that I’m Commander-in-Chief of the 
three services.’’ 

‘“It’s rare,’’ I commented. Then suddenly I realized that 
the Supremo was walking in the long grass and allowing me to 


stride in the narrow path. ‘‘ Oh, excuse me, sir! ’’ I blurted 
out, and hopped off the path. 
‘‘ No,’’ he said, firmly, ‘‘ nothing like that ! ’’—and continued 


walking on the grass. As we reached the place where he was 
going to see the American, he paused and shook hands. I 
thanked him for his photograph and his kindness in granting me 
an interview. 

‘Only too happy,’’ said he, with perfect tact, adding, “‘ I 
have very pleasant memories of Australia, and I’m _ looking 
forward to going back there some day.’’ 

‘“Goodbye, sir !’’ I said. ‘‘ And don’t forget to clean up 
those so-and-so Japs in the Indian Ocean ! ’”’ 

“IT shall attend to your wishes in due course,’’ he grinned, 
then disappeared through the door, to attend to serious matters. 

That was all my interview with the Supremo, and I’m sure 
I haven't quoted anything unquotable. My impression was that 
he’s the very man for the big job he’s been given. He has the 
perfect manners, and the perfect tact, of an English officer and 
gentleman, schooled in naval traditions. High command sits 
naturally on his shoulders. American war-correspondents have 
guyed him a bit, suggesting that he’s a matinee idol of a Holly- 
wood star. That line of publicity is only cheap bunkum. Lord 
Louis is no base-wallah. He’s been on active service in the 
Navy since 1913, and served in World War I on Beatty’s flag- 
ships Lion and Queen Elizabeth, also in submarines and 
destroyers. 

In August, 1939, he was in command of the Fifth Destroyer 
Flotilla, aboard H.M.S. Kelly, which was damaged by a mine 
in the North Sea, repaired, then torpedoed later off Norway, 
but not sunk. In another ship, the Javelin, he fought several 
engagements off Cherbourg and Brest until the Javelin was hit 
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by two torpedoes. Back in his old ship, H.M.S. Kelly he 
bombarded Benghazi and patrolled the hottest spots in the 
Mediterranean until the Kelly was sunk in the Battle of Crete, 
28rd May, 1941. After that, he was appointed to command the 
Aircraft-carrier Illustrious, then was appointed in October, 1941, 
to make a special study of the tactics of Combined Operations. 
He was appointed Chief of Combined Operations on 18th March, 
1942, and Commander-in-Chief, S.E.A.C., in August, 1943. 

It’s all very well for some correspondents to ‘‘ chuck off ’’ 
at the Supremo’s handsome appearance—but he can’t help being 
a good-looker and a thoroughbred. His whole record is one of 
fighting service. Aged 48 when appointed to S.E.A.C., he was 
jn prime vigour to stand up to the rigors of climate in his 
command, for a long war. I have no doubt that his name will 
go down to history, with that of D’Albuquerque, Clive and 
Raffles, as a great European warrior of the Indian Ocean and 
the Indonesian Isles. The silent interview I had with him was 
in keeping with the traditions of Britain’s ‘“‘ Silent Service ’’, 
the Navy. He is essentially a Naval man, but has the ability 
to grasp principles of military and air strategy necessary for 
combined ops. By the time the war against Japan ends, it 
may well be that ‘‘ Modest Mountbatten ’’ will have an enduring 
fame far greater than that of other more-publicised leaders in 
the S.E.A.C. and Pacific campaigns. My belief is that 
Mountbatten packs a weighty punch. The Japs will feel the full 
weight of that punch in due course. 


Vaguely disappointed at my failure to get the Supremo to 
“talk ’’, but satisfied that he’s not relying on words to win the 
war, I left S.E.A.C. H.Q. and went to see the sights of Kandy. 

This book has been jumping all the time from ancient to 
modern, and vice versa—but India is like that, and so is Ceylon. 
It was only a few miles from the Supremo’s H.Q. to Kandy 
town, but they were miles of beauty. The town is built around 
a small lake, set in a bowl of hills. From one side a steep 
cliff falls away, giving a long view over a river-valley stretching 
to dim distance. Here the kings of Kandy defied the Portuguese 
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and Dutch. They remained unconquered, even by the British, 
until 1815, when some Singalese Quislings turned traitor and 
rebelled, leading the British into the royal mountain stronghold. 

The main attraction of Kandy—apart from its superb scenery 
—is the ‘‘ Temple of the Tooth’’, in which one of Buddha’s 
molars is enshrined. Each year in August there’s a ten-days 
festival, with daily processions in honour of the Tooth. Posses- 
sion of this relic makes Kandy one of the holiest places of 
Buddhism. I didn’t see the Tooth, but I’m told it’s two inches 
long, and that it ‘‘ resembles the tooth of a crocodile rather than 
a man’’. The story goes that the Tooth was smuggled to 
Ceylon by a Princess in 352 A.D., but, according to another 
story, it was captured by the Portuguese in 1560 A.D., taken, 
to Goa, and burned there in the market-place by the Christian 
Archbishop. 

Refuting this as a furphy, the Buddhists insist that the 
Archbishop burned a false tooth, and that the Tooth at Kandy 
is the dinkum article. 

Poor Gautama, apostle of humility—how he must smile in 
paradise at his devotees worshipping a molar! It’s the same 
with relics of Mahomet and of the Christian saints—people often 
worship the relics and forget the Master’s message. 


That night I was accommodated at the home of a hospitable 
tea-planter in the hills. From him I learned something of the 
troubles of tea-growers. I’ve never yet met a man on the land 
who doesn’t grumble about his troubles with soil, rain, labour, 
pests and prices. Nothing ever suits them, for the simple reason 
that, when crops are good, prices are always bad—and, when 
prices are good, crops are bad. It’s just inevitable, but it makes 
every primary producer a growler. Added to all the fluctuations 
of nature is the fact that Governments always interfere with the 
man on the land, taxing him, regulating him, and controlling 
him out of existence—until (in Australia) he sells his farm or 
station and buys a suburban news agency. 

After Java fell into Japanese hands, the tea-industry in Ceylon 
boomed. Tea-growing land, which used to be worth 700 rupees 
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an acre, soared to 2,500 rupees an acre. Then came the snag, 
as the Government set up a Tea Commission—something like 
Australia’s Egg Board—to control everything. Quality deterio- 
rated. There were no more auctions—only appraisements. 
Quantity was the only thing that mattered. But then manpower 
troubles started. A few years previously, the Government of 
Ceylon had deported 50,000 Tamils back to India. The idea 
was to give their jobs to Singalese. In retaliation, the Govern- 
ment of India—or perhaps of Madras Province, I’m not sure 
which—placed an embargo on the export of Tamils to Ceylon 
to work on the rubber and tea-estates. Now there’s a labour- 
shortage. 

So, you see, Australia is not the only country with an Immi- 
gration Law. Our ‘‘ pure population policy’’ is applied in 
Ceylon against Indian migration—and for the same reason, viz. 
labour competition. It’s a kind of labour-tariff policy to protect 
home workers—that’s all. 


Back I went to Colombo, but there was no ’plane-seat yet for 
me, so next day I went on another 70-mile trip into the interior 
of Ceylon—south-east this time, to the Ratnapura district. It 
was an uphill twisty climb all the way, through glorious mountain 
scenery. At last I reached ‘‘ Ottery ’’, the home of Mr Robert 
Scott, tea-planter. Built in 1926, this large house was handed 
over to the Australian Red Cross on 24th February, 1942, when 
the Australian Sixth Division arrived in Ceylon from the 
Mediterranean zone. It’s still a war hospital, and is still managed 
by the Australian Red Cross. At the time of my visit, most 
of the patients, 26 in number, were British sailors. 

No more beautiful site for a hospital could be imagined, 
““ Ottery ’’ is 4,500 feet above sea-level. From my window I 
could see Adam’s Peak, 7,350 feet high, in the distance. The 
foreground was serrated with steep hills, clothed in green tea- 
bushes, interspersed with vivid patches of hibiscus, bougan- 
villea, poinsettia, and with lily-beds. Canals skilfully steered 
around the hillsides were merged into a stream which splashed 
in a fierce waterfall over granite rocks to the green valley below. 
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Mr and Mrs Scott, Matron Robb and Sister Townsend—the last- 
named from Menindie, New South Wales—made me welcome 
and comfortable. At night there was a sing-song and a log 
fire. The jolly Jack Tars sang ‘‘ Waltzing Matilda ’’ while Mrs 
Scott played the piano. 

A leech bit me, but Matron explained that I had plenty of 
blood, and could afford to drain a bit off. Next morning I had 
breakfast in bed—porridge with real cow’s milk, and full-sized 
eggs in marked comparison with the watery buffalo-milk and 
marble-sized pullet’s eggs I’d been getting for months in India. 


Back I went again to Colombo, with pleasant memories and 
a packet of prime Ottery tea for a souvenir. 

I called on His Excellency Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Ceylon. He’s a bluff sea- 
dog, born at Liverpool, England, in 1884. A submarine specia- 
list, he served in submarines from 1905 until 1930. Then he 
went to the China Station as commander of H.M.S. Suffolk. 
Later, he commanded H.M.S. Renown, Hood and Barham, was 
made Rear-Admiral in 1938, Vice-Admiral in 1939, Commander- 
in-Chief Eastern Fleet, 1941, with his flag at Singapore. After 
the fall of Singapore, he was made Commander-in-Chief, Ceylon, 
on 6th March, 1942, and promoted to Admiral that same year. 

Admiral Layton owes the Japs a return match for the way 
they chased him out of Singapore—and he doesn’t look like a 
man to forget and forgive. Sixty years of age when I met him, 
he looked the part of a real rip-roaring Admiral—lineal descen- 
dant of Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, Nelson, Blake and Hood 
—even to the tattoo-marks on his brawny arm. 

My purpose in calling on the Admiral was to get permission 
to visit some Australian corvettes which were in port. Permission 
was readily granted. ‘“‘I have the highest personal regard,’’ 
said His Nibs, ‘‘ for the services rendered by your countrymen 
in this war, also for the work of the Aystralian Red Cross in 
Ceylon.’’ 

* ts * 
So out J went on a tour of the harbour in the Australian Red 
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Cross launch, in company with Colonel A.E. Reed and Miss 
Constance Leigh—both of Melbourne. The launch was laden with 
pyjamas and all sorts of comforts for the sailors, who had given 
away their own outfits to survivors picked up from torpedoed 
merchant-ships. 

These corvettes had travelled tens of thousands of miles on 
convoy duty in the Atlantic and Mediterranean and had been 
many times in action against the foe. They were Australian- 
built, and manned by Australian crews. Now they were back 
from the European zone, to box on against the Japs in the 
Indian Ocean. 

I had a great day with the Australian Jack Tars—boys of the 
kangaroo-dog breed. It would need a whole book to tell of 
their exciting experiences. I hope somebody writes it, and soon. 
There has been far too much “ official secrecy ’’ about the part 
played by Australians of all services in this war, on many fronts. 
We should do as the Yanks do, and “tell the world’’. Appa- 
rently a certain school of thought in Australia doesn’t want to 
boost the great work done by our sailors, soldiers and airmen, 
for fear of encouraging ‘‘ militarism’’ and national pride. 
Despite this, the whole story will have to be told, some day. 


My sojourn in Ceylon was at an end. <A new Catalina was 
being flown to Australia to be handed over to the Qantas Com- 
pany. There wasn’t time to book passengers, so I was slipped 
in and rated as cook. Gladly would I have gone if they had 
rated me as_ bottle-washer. 

Wednesday, 24th May, 1944. In pouring rain at 8.15 a.m. 
I climbed aboard the ‘‘ Cat’’, the engines revved, and, after 
a long, anxious take-off, we were airborne, climbing steadily 
above the coconut trees, and tearing through black clouds, bound 
south-east for Australia, 3,500 statute miles away. 

We climbed to 12,000 feet, and stayed there for 20 hours. Oh, 
how I froze ! The temperature was 29 degrees Fahrenheit. This 
being a special non-passenger-carrying trip, there was no flying- 
kit for me. “My teeth chattered—but I wouldn’t have cared if 
the temperature fell to zero. Every mile was a mile nearer 
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home. 
Hello, Australia ! 25 hours 85 minutes after leaving Ceylon 
we alighted like a black swan at Fremantle. Hooray ! Home 


again, Flannigan. 

Lunch with Roy Paxton at the Esplanade. Dinner at Nedlands 
with Ted Dunphy and Peggy. Thank you all for your hearty 
welcome. 

Wasn't it a treat to eat real bread and butter, real pork chops 
and steaks, with real floury potatoes again ! Wasn’t it a treat 
to see gumtrees galore, red-roofed houses, felt hats, everywhere ! 

No more sahibs, no more salaams. No more temples and 
mosques. No more bazaars and beggars. No more holy men. 
No more bullock-carts and sacred cows in the streets. 

India had vanished like a fakir’s vision. There I was, blinking 
in the mild Western Australian sunlight, pinching myself to see 
whether I was yet awake, or whether the whole damn trip was 
just a dream before I started. 

Yes, I was home again. I had been there and back. 

Speeding eastwards across the Nullabor Plains, high in air, 
I got a refund of the two hours I had lost on the outward 
journey. Kalgooli, Forrest, Ceduna and Adelaide sped by. At 
10 p.m. we circled above the lights of pelbourne) and landed 
at Essendon. 

Next morning I flew on to Sydney, and lobbed home on 
Saturday, 27th May, after an absence of nearly six months. 
During that period I had travelled about 30,000 miles, to, from, 
and around India—per mare, per terra, per ardua ad astra. 
My Song of India was sung. If anybody thinks it’s out of 
tune, then let him go there and sing it better to suit himself. 
But remember—there is not one India. There are many. Not 
one song of India, but many. Don’t blame the singer—blame the 
song if sometimes it runs sweetly and sometimes discordantly. 

India is like that—beautiful and ugly, powerful and puny, 
grand and petty, satisfying and irritating—a land of contrasts and 
harmonies, where extremes meet, mingle and merge in an incom- 
prehensible mellay. For better or for worse, richer or poorer, 
Australia is India’s neighbour for all time. The more we get 
together, the merrier we'll be. 


A LIST OF BOOKS CONSULTED 


The bibliography of India extends to tens of thousands of 
volumes. The following list includes mainly the books I bought 
or got given to me in India, and they are mostly of recent date. 
Three books are essential for the student of Indian affairs. They 
are The Indian Year Book and Who’s Who, published by the 
Times of India, Bombay ; The Oxford History of India, by 
Vincent Smith; and Murray’s Handbook for Travellers tn 
India, Burma and Ceylon. In addition, there are many books 
of information and reference published by the Government of 
India, and by the Governments of the various Native States. 
Very useful also are the attractive tourist brochures issued in 
abundance by the Indian Railways Publicity Department. The 
war has greatly stimulated book-publishing in India, as in 
Australia, and it seems likely that the territory thus won will 
be held when peace comes. I would recommend librarians and 
book-sellers in Australia to open up a direct trade in books with 
Indian publishers, and vice versa, for mutual profit and cultural 
exchange. My brief bibliography is as follows : 
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An Introduction to the Philosophy of Sri 
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1942, 
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Social Legislation in Indian States. Art. by 
R. R. Gautam, Information Office, Baroda. 
Prospectus, the School of Indian Music, 


Some Aspects of Hyderabad, 1941. 

Prominent Houses of Worship, Shrines and 
Religious Buildings in Hyderabad, 1943, 

Hyderabad, the Tourist’s Dream of the Orient. 

Osmania University, by Mrs. E. D. Pulleyne. 

Mizan Newsletter. Information Service, Delhi, 
1943, 

India’s Right to Freedom, 1943. 

Astronomical Observatory at Delhi, by L. B. 
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